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PREFACE 

Of  the  very  numerous  authorities  that  must  necessarily 
be  consulted  by  an  editor  of  *  Wallen  stein '  I  have 
chosen  a  few,  whose  names  will  be  found  freely  men- 
tioned,  as  specially  adapted  for  quotation,  and  access- 
ible  for  reference.  In  questions  of  etymology  I  have 
chiefly  followed  Weigand. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Introduction  is,  to 
some  extent,  intended  to  serve  as  a  preface  to  the 
whole  Trilogy. 

In  the  Notes  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  all 
necessary  information,  both  historical  and  grammati- 
cal ;  and  have  been  far  less  anxious  to  supply  neat 
translation  and  elegant  paraphrase  (so  irritating  to 
the  teacher  and  enervating  for  the  learner)  than  to 
explain  and  illustrate  the  German  idiom. 

My  best  thanks  for  information  and  advice  are 
due  to  various  friends,  especially  to  Herr  Oberlehrer 
Israel  and  Fräulein  Francke  of  Dresden,  Dr.  Schutz 
of  Hanover,  Professor  E.  Dowden,  and  to  the  Editor 
of  this  Series. 

H.   B.   C. 


D  A  T  E  S. 


1517.   Luther's  95  Theses  (Oct. 
31). 


1620-56.  Charles  V. 
1621.   Diet  at  Worms. 


1630.  Diet  at  Augsburg.  The 
'Confession  of  Augs- 
burg.' 

1531.  Schmalkaldic  League. 
1532-47.   Joh.  Friedrich,  Elector 

of  Saxony. 

1532.  The  '  Religionsfriede '    of 

Nürnberg. 


1545. 


Luther  dies  (Feb.  18). 
Schmalkaldic  War. 


1509-47.  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land. 
1516.   Ariosto's  Orlando Furioso. 


1519.  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold. 
Zwingli  at  Zürich. 

1520.  Raphael  dies. 

1525.   Charles  V.  captures  Fran- 
cis I.  at  Pavia. 
1529.   Peace  of  Cambrai. 

Charles  V.  crowned  Em- 

peror  at  Bologna. 
Fall  of  Wolsey. 


1531.   Zwingli  dies. 


1534.  J.  Calvin  settles  at  Geneva. 
1640.   Order  of  Jesuits   founded 

by  Ignatius  Loyola. 
1544.   Peace  of  Crespy  (end  of 

fourth      war      between 

Charles  V.  and  Francis 

I.) 


DAXES 


1545.  Moritz  of  Saxony  joins 
Charles  V. 

1546-63.   Council  of  Trent. 

1547.  Charles  captures  the  Elec- 
tor  of  Saxony.  Moritz 
made  Elector. 

1552.    Moritz  revolts.     Flight  of 
Charles  V.   from   Inns- 
bruck, 
The  Passau  Treaty. 


1555.  '  Religionsfriede  '        of 

Augsburg. 

1556.  Charles  V.  abdicates. 
1556-64.  Ferdinand     I.     Em- 

peror. 
1558.    Charles    V.     dies    at    St. 
Juste,  in  Spain. 


1564-76.  Maximilian   II.   Em- 
peror. 


1576-1612.   Rudolph    IL    Em- 

peror. 
1581.    Declaration  of  Independ- 

enceby  the  Netherlands. 
1583.  Wallenstein  bom  (Sept. 

14). 


1606.    Matthias  Elected  by  Aus- 
tria. 


1547-53.  Edward  VI. 


1553-59.   Mary. 

1554.    Mary    marries     Philip    of 
Spain. 


1556.    Cranmer  burnt. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

1558.   Calais  lost. 

1559-1603.   Elizabeth. 
1560.    Melanchthon  dies. 


1568. 


1572. 


Egmont  and  Hoorne  exe- 

cuted  (June  5), 
Massacre    of    Huguenots 

(St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 

August  24). 


1584.   Prince    of    Orange    mur- 
dered. 

1586.  Shakespeare  hi  London. 

1587.  Mary  Stuart  beheaded. 

1588.  First  Armada. 

1590.    Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 
1597.    Second  Armada. 
1603-25.   James  I. 
1605.    Gunpowder  Plot. 


DATES 


1608.  The   Union    founded   by 

Friedrich    V, ,     Elector 
Palatine. 

1609.  The     Liga    founded    by 

Maximilian  of  Bavaria. 
The  Jülich-Cleve  dispute. 
Bohemia      receives      the 
'  Majestätsbrief. ' 
1612-19.  Matthias  Emperor. 


1618-48.  Thirty  Years'  War. 
1618.  The  '  Prager  Fenstersturz ' 

(May  23). 
1619-37.  Ferdinand    II.    Em- 
peror. 
1620.   Battle  of  the  White  Hill 

(Nov.  8). 
1623.   Maximilian  made  Elector. 

1625.    Christian  IV.  of  Denmark 

at  head  of  Lower  Saxon 

Federation. 
Wallenstein's  first  Army . 
Mansfeld  defeated  at  the 

Bridge  of  Dessau. 
Christian  IV.  defeated  at 

Lutter. 
Siege  of  Stralsund. 
'  Restitutionsedict '  (March 

6). 
Peace  of  Lübeck. 

1630.  Diet  at  Regensburg. 
Wallenstein  deposed. 
Gustavus         Adolphus 

lands. 

1631.  Sack     of     Magdeburg 

(May  20). 
Battle     of     Breitenfeld 

(Sept.  17). 
Gustavus      Adolphus      at 

Mainz. 


1626. 


1628. 
1629. 


1613.  Elector  Palatine  marries 
Princess  Elizabeth  of 
England. 

1616.  Shakespeare  dies. 

1617.  Bacon  Lord  Keeper. 
Death  of  Raleigh. 


1623.    Prince  Charles's 

to  Madrid. 
1625-49.  Charles  I. 


journey 


DATES 


1632.  Wallenstein's       second 
Army. 
Affair  by  Nürnberg. 
Battle  of  Lützen  (Nov. 
i6). 
1634.  Wallenstein    murdered 
at  Eger  (Feb.  25). 
Battle     of     Nördlingen 
(Nov.  6  and  7). 
1637-57.  Ferdinand   III.   Em- 
peror. 


1642.  Tortenson    victorious     at 
Leipzig. 


1645.   Turenne    and    Cond^    in 

Germany. 
1648.  Peace  of  Westphalia. 


1634.   Milton's  Comus. 


1638.   Scotch  Covenant. 
Milton's  Lycidas. 

1642.  Battle  of  Edgehill. 

1643.  Copernicus  publishes  his 

Theory. 

1644.  Marston  Moor  and  New- 

bury. 
Tasso  born. 


1648.  Battle  of  Preston. 

1649.  Charles  I.  beheaded  (Jan. 

30). 
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HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 


1. — The  Origin  and  Charaoter  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  "War. 

The  war  in  which  Wallenstein  took  such  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  by  which  for  thirty  years  Germany  was  deso- 
lated,  was  probably  more  inhuman  and  disastrous  than 
any  war  ever  waged.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  more  revolting  than  the  scenes,  described  by 
contemporary  records,  of  wholesale  slaughter  and  de- 
vastation,  of  incredible  atrocity,  of  lust  and  rapine, 
of  murder  and  every  conceivable  crime,^  wrought  during 
these  terrible  years,  nor  anything  more  pitiable  than  the 
sufferings  endured. 

Through  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  the  land  is  said 
to  have  lost  at  that  time  more  than  three-fourths  of  its 
inhabitants.  Innumerable  villages  and  many  towns 
utterly  disappeared.  Large  and  well-peopled  tracts  of 
country   were    repossessed   by    forests.       In    material  ^ 

*  Amongst  these  frequent  cannibalism.  Dead  bodies  were  dug 
up  for  this  purpose ;  prisoners  were  slaughtered  and  devoured.  '  In 
many  places, '  says  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  in  a  letter  to  Gallas 
(1639),  •  parents  have  eaten  their  children.'  For  a  vivid  picture  of 
these  times  I  would  specially  recommend  Archbishop  Trench's 
Gustavns  Adolphtis  and  other  Lectures, 

2  The  extraordinary  contrast  oflfered  by  cur  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
which  conlinued  for  twenty-one  years,  is  worthy  of  notice.      '  The 
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prosperity  and  population  Germany  was  by  this  Visitation 
thrown  back  two  hundred  years,  so  that  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  it  has  again  reached  the  level  at  which  it 
stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  Century.  Nor 
did  it  suffer  less  relapse  in  what  is  perhaps  still  more 
important — in  the  sense  of  freedom  and  nationality. 

Before  reviewing  that  period  of  these  thirty  years 
with  which  our  subject  has  special  connection,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  briefly  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  to 
attempt  to  seek  some  explanation  of  the  inextinguishable 
fury  with  which  it  raged. 

Firstly,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  a  religioics  war,  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  Reformation.  Moreover,  it  was 
no  mere  struggle  for  equal  religious  rights  and  mutual 
toleration.  No  less  than  Mahomet's  wars  it  was  a  war 
of  extermination  waged  by  the  adherents  of  an  infallible 
creed  against  those  whose  claim  for  religious  liberty 
involved  a  struggle  for  their  very  existence.  The 
temporary  sufferance  at  times  enjoyed  by  the  Protestants 
was  wrested  by  them  from  their  antagonists  and  held  by 
force.  '  With  the  sword,'  says  Schiller,  '  the  boundary 
between  the  two  Churches  had  been  marked  out ;  with 
the  sword  it  had  to  be  guarded.'  More  than  once  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  the  champions  of  Papacy 
to  have  ended  the  war  by  imposing  such  conditions  as 
would  have  secured  their  own  political  supremacy,  while 
tolerating  the  existence  of  a  rival  creed  ;  but  in  tolera- 
tion they  recognised  nothing  but  the  failure  of  the  very 
cause  for  which  they  fought — the  cause  of  intolerance. 
No  wonder  that  again  and  again  the  war  blazed  forth 
from  its  ashes,  tili  everything  that  could  feed  its  flames 
was  consumed. 

But  behind  the    antagonism   of   creeds    lay  another 

ruin  and  bloodshed  were  limited  to  the  great  lords  and  their  feudal 
retainers.  .  .  .  Commerce  went  on  unchecked,  and  indeed  developed 
itself  .  .  .  more  rapidly  than  at  any  former  period.'  —  Green's 
Hist.  of  the  English  People. 
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cause.  Many  years  before  the  great  religious  schism 
there  had  sprung  up  among  the  princes  and  estates  of 
North  Germany  a  deep-rooted  suspicion  of  Imperialism. 
Although  nominally  feudals  of  the  Empire,  they  had 
won,  and  still  jealously  guarded,  a  considerable  political 
independence ;  and  by  them  the  endeavours  of  the 
papal  party  to  re-establish  the  Roman  religion  were 
not  more  bitterly  resented  than  the  determination  of 
the  Imperialists  to  reduce  all  Germany  to  its  former 
State  of  subjection  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.^ 

And  not  only  over  Germany,  but  over  all  Protestant 
Europe,  brooded  still  the  fear  of  an  universal  Austro- 
Spanish  Empire. 

The  vast  armaments  of  Philip  had  indeed  proved 
powerless  against  England ;  the  seven  revolted  pro- 
vinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  had  won  their  inde- 
pendence, and  had  raised  a  bulwark  of  republican 
liberty  against  Spanish  tyranny  and  the  Inquisition 
with  the  same  stubbom  heroism  with  which  they  had 
set  bounds  to  the  might  of  the  ocean.  The  Empire, 
too,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  Century  no 
longer  the  vast  Empire  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  His 
brother  Ferdinand  had  succeeded  to  the  Austrian 
dominions,  his  son  Philip  to  Spain,  Flanders,  Naples, 
and  the  Indies  ;  and  the  imperial  title, ^  shorn  of  much  of 
its  former  might,  had  remained  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
Austrian  crown. 

But  while  from  other  lands  the  shadow  of  this  dreaded 
Weltmonarchie  seemed  to  be  passing,  in  Northern 
Germany  it  not  only  lingered  but  became  from  year 
to  year  more  formidable.  '  For  half  a  Century,' 
says  Schiller,  '  Germany  stood  sword  in  band  ;  every 
rustling    leaf  alarmed    her.'       Ever    nearer    the    storm 

^  '  Ferdinand  proposed  nothing  less  than  the  extension  of  the 
Empire  to  its  old  hmits.' — Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Empire,  p.  335. 

-  That  of  Römischer  Kaiser  [Romanorutn  Imperator)  which  had 
been  fused  by  Otto  (962)  with  that  of  the  German  King. 
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gathered  with  ominous  mutterings,  tili  at  last  it  burst 
forth  with  irresistible  fury. 

Such  were  the  chief  motives  of  the  war.  And  yet 
was  there  ever  a  war  in  which  all  were  solely  actuated 
by  the  leading*  motives  ?  Many  side  interests,  some 
of  them  despicably  selfish,  had  also  here  their  in- 
fluence.  It  will  be  enough  to  mention  two  flagrant 
examples,  those  of  Saxony  and  of  France — the  former 
waging  war  as  if  in  play,  with  only  half  a  heart  for  the 
cause  ;i  the  latter,  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  Huguenots,  advancing  as  '  Champion  of 
German  liberty '  to  ally  herseif  with  Protestantism,  and 
to  Claim  the  lion's  share  of  the  prey.^ 

If  we  consider  the  true  nature  of  the  Reformation — 
not  its  concrete  form  but  the  vital  principle  from  which 
it  originated — and  realise  how  utterly  abhorrent  this 
principle  was  from  the  theory  of  Imperialism  and  Papacy, 
we  shall  better  understand  the  extraordinary  virulence 
of  the  war ;  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism  was  no  mere 
question  of  dynasty  or  territory  or  national  antipathy, 
for  the  sake  of  which  mankind  has  so  often  bled  and 
sufifered,  but  a  cause  which  to  all  but  slaves  and  fanatics 
is  dearer  than  life  itself. 

The  Reformation  was  an  appeal  from  the  absolutism 
of  constituted  authority  to  the  individual  sense  of  right — 
a  reassertion  of  the  ideal  against  the  material. 

The  universal  Church — ideally  a  glorious  conception 
— had  '  hardened  into  a  government  and  degenerated 
into  a  hierarchy,  and  that  which  was  originally  a  living 
principle  had  survived  merely  as  a  lifeless  form ' — a  fate 
that  seems  inevitably  to  await  all  religions,  and  to  which 
Protestantism  itself  quickly  succumbed. 

But  the  Reformation  was  not  only  a  revolt  against  the 
infallibility  of  Roman  dogma ;  it  was  an  appeal  to  the 

1  Schiller's /,a^^r,  1.  294. 

2  The  successful  issue  of  Richelieu's  immoral  policy,  conlinued 
by  his  successor  Mazarin. 
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instincts  of  human  nature  against  the  absolutism  of  civil 
power.  It  introduced  ideas  of  personal  and  political 
liberty  which  were  necessarily  subversive  of  the  allegi- 
ance  claimed  by  Pope  or  Emperor. 

The  Empire  and  the  Church  ^  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  medieval  Catholics,  even  such  as  Dante,^  necessary 
complements  of  each  other,  and  together  formed  that 
perfect  System  which  alone  was  capable  of  securing 
man's  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.^  The  divine  right 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  questioned  no  more 
than  that  of  the  Papacy.  In  the  fiercest  contests  of 
Guelph  and  Ghibelin  that  divine  right  had  been  only 
once  denied — by  that  infamous  Boniface,  at  the  mere 
mention  of  whom  Dante  in  Paradise  saw  all  heaven 
blush.*  As  '  Head  of  Christendom,'  as  '  Defender  and 
Advocate  of  the  Christian  Church,'  the  Emperor  was, 
scarcely  less  than  the  Pope  himself,  an  incarnation  of 
Roman  dogma. 

Thus  in  this  war  Imperialism  and  Papacy  were 
indissolubly  allied  in  the  '  attempt  to  crush  out  a 
Spiritual  movement  by  material  and  brutal  force  ;'^  but 
they  found  as  closely  united  against  them  exactly  those 
two  principles  that  were  the  most  bitterly  antagonistic  to 
their  respective  pretensions — the  principles  of  religious 
and  of  political  liberty. 

Such  were  the  combatants,  and  such  were  the  causes 
for  which  they  fought.      Let  us  now  trace  in  outline  the 

*  See  Bryce's  chapter  on  the  TTieory  of  the  Medieval  Empire. 
2  De  Monarchia,  passitti.     Also — 

'  Soleva  Roma,  che  '1  buon  mondo  fco, 
Duo  Soli  aver,  che  l'una  and  l'altra  strada 
Facean  vedere,  e  del  mondo  e  di  Deo. 

Purg.  xvi.  io6. 
2  '  Una  est  veritas  :  una  erit  ecclesia  et  unus  solus  princeps  : ' 
'  As  God,  Creator  of  both  soul  and  body,  is  One,  so  must  Church 
and  Empire  be  two  in  one.'     Of  such  nature  were  the  many  argu- 
^jents  in  favour  of  an  universal  Church  and  an  unive/sal  Empire. 
*  •*  Par.  27.  ^  Trench. 
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main  course  of  events  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  consider  vvhat  special  events  led  up  to  and  caused 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 


2. — The  Great  Feud  to  tlie  Peace  of 
Augsburg,   1555. 

From  the  day  (3 ist  October  1517)  on  which  Luther 
posted  his  Protest  (the  95  Theses)  on  the  door  of  Wit- 
tenberg Church  until  the  time  of  his  death  (1546)  the 
Reformation  had  not  only  spread  with  astonishing 
rapidity  over  North  Germany,  but — a  fact  that  is  perhaps 
seldom  reahsed — it  had  gained  an  absolute  supremacy 
in  almost  the  whole  of  South  Germany,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  Bavaria  and  Tyrol.^ 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  Century  the  Protestants 
outnumbered  the  Catholics  in  Austria  in  the  ratio  of 
thirty  to  one — a  ratio  now  reversed — while  in  Bohemia 
and  Styria  the  State  of  things  was  not  far  different. 

In  I  530,  to  the  Diet  assembled  at  Augsburg  had  been 
presented  by  the  Protestant  princes  the  Confession  of 
Faith  (drawn  up  by  Melanchthon),  which  first  formulated 
the  new  creed,  and  which  still  forms  the  basis  of  Lutheran 
orthodoxy. 

In  the  next  year  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party 
had  assembled  at  Schmalkalden  in  Thüringen  and  signed 
a  league  {Schmalkaldischer  Bu7td\  which  was  renewed  in 
1537  for  a  second  period  of  six  years. 

But  scarcely  had  Protestantism  by  these  measures 
efifected  its  first  religious  and  political  Organisation,  when 
Catholicism,  which  tili  now  seemed  paralysed  by  the 
sudden  advances  of  the  foe,  began  to  rally  and  to  put 
forth  its  utmost  powers. 

1  Benjamin  and  Judah,  as  they  were  fondly  called  by  the  Jesui'* 
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The  foundation  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  1540  was 
one  of  the  first  successful  moves  that  led  to  the  Counter- 
reformation.  The  Jesuits  in  a  short  time  gained  an 
immense  power  and  influenae.  They  founded  innumer- 
able  schools  and  Colleges,  and  disseminated,  both 
secretly  and  publicly,  as  confessors  at  the  courts  and 
Professors  at  the  universities,  a  fanatic  zeal  for  the 
Roman  Church.  The  Inquisition  was  revived,  and  by 
its  murderous  activity  razed  to  the  ground,  if  it  could 
not  extirpate,  the  outgrowths  of  heresy  in  Catholic  lands. 
These  successes  were  furthered  by  the  crafty  and  ener- 
getic  policy  of  the  Vatican,  and  ere  long  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  assembled  in  1545  (about  two  months 
before  Luther's  death),  launched  the  anathema  of  the 
Church  against  Protestantism,  in  response  to  the  challenge 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

While  the  tide  of  victory  was  thus  turning  in  favour 
of  Catholicism,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  having 
for  the  time  erased  heresy  from  the  Netherlands  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  having  (with  Henry  of  England) 
humiliated  the  French  king,  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Pope,  and  turned  his  forces  against  the  Protestantism 
of  North  Germany.i  To  his  advance  the  pitiable  dis- 
union,  jealousies,  and  tergiversations  of  the  Protestant 
princes  offered  an  easy  road.  The  leaders  of  the 
Schmalkaldic  League  were  banned  and  scattered.  The 
young  Duke  Moritz  of  Saxony,  at  feud  with  his  cousin 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  traitorously  joined  the  Emperor. 
In  a  Short  time  the  whole  country  was  prostrate  before 
Charles.2  The  Elector  of  Saxony  (Johann  Friedrich) 
was  captured  and  put  to  death,  and  Moritz  received  the 
electoral  dignity  in  his  stead. 

^  The  Chief  command  under  Charles  was  held  by  Alva,  who 
later,  under  Philip  IL,  gained  such  infamous  notoriety  in  the 
Netherlands. 

2  Except  heroic  Magdeburg,  which  later  sufifered  such  terrible 
reprisal. 

b 
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Charles  the  Fifth  seemed  now  to  have  accomplished 
in  Germanyi  what  it  had  been  his  aim  to  accomplish 
in  all  his  dominions  (indeed  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe) — the  establishment  of  an  absolute  despotism. 
But  a  sudden  surprise  was  in  störe  for  him.  Saxon 
treachery  has  won  for  itself  in  history  an  unenviable 
notoriety,  but  never  did  treachery  more  effectually  further 
the  better  cause  than  when  Moritz  of  Saxony,  suddenly 
rising  (1552)  against  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  owed 
his  electoral  throne,  swept  like  a  storm-wind  through 
Bavaria,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  capturing  Charles  him- 
self,  '  as  he  lay  at  Innspruck,^  fondly  dreaming  that  his 
work  was  done,  waiting  the  spring  weather  to  cross  to 
Trent,  where  the  Catholic  fathers  had  again  met  to  settle 
the  world's  faith  for  it.  .  .  .  Charles  rose^  and  fled  south- 
wards  over  the  snows  of  the  Brenner ;  then  eastwards, 
under  the  blood-red  cliffs  of  dolomite  that  wall  in  the 
Pusterthal,  far  away  into  the  valley  of  Carinthia.  The 
Council  of  Trent  broke  up  in  consternation  ;  Europe  saw, 
and  the  Emperor  acknowledged,  that  in  his  fancied 
triumph  over  the  spirit  of  revolution  he  had  done  no 
more  than  block  up  an  irresistible  torrent.' 

By  this  event  the  balance  of  power  was  again  restored, 
and  in  the  same  year  a  truce  was  concluded  at  Passau, 
a  city  on  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  the  Danube. 
This  Passauer  Vertrag  was  soon  followed  (2  5th  Sep- 
tember 1555)  by  the  famous  Atigsburger  Religionsfriede. 
The  terms  of  this  treaty  allowed  equal  Privileges  to 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  only  to  such  Protestants 
as  recognised  the  Augsburg  Confession  ;4  princes  had 
the  right  to  establish  the  new  religion  in  their  territories, 
while  those  of  their  subjects  who  were  unwilling  to  con- 

^  Müller' s  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes. 
2  Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Empire,  p.  323. 

^  Rose  from  a  sick-bed  and  was  carried  in  a  litter. — (Müller.) 
*  This  was   specially  directed  against   Calvinism,   for  religious 
schism  was  already  disuniting  the  Protestant  party. 
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form  might  leave  the  country.  So  far  all  seemed  likely 
to  secure  a  lasting  peace.  But  a  clause  was  inserted, 
on  the  instigation  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  the  future 
Emperor,  which  completely  neutralised  all  other  con- 
cessions,  for  it  affected  interests  that  unfortunately  proved 
more  momentous  than  even  those  of  religious  freedom. 
'  If  it  had  been  merely  religious  opinions  !'  exclaims 
Schiller  ^ — '  The  question  was  one  of  revenues,  dignities, 
Privileges.' 

This  clause,  known  by  the  name  of  Der  geistliche 
Vorbehalt  {reservaturn  ecclesiasticuni)^  was  to  the  effect 
that  in  future  '  any  one  holding  immediately  from  the 
Empire  any  spiritual  office,  whethpr  as  elector,  bishop, 
or  abbot,  should  forfeit  his  benefices  and  his  titles  as 
soon  as  he  joined  the  Protestant  Church.'^  After 
violent  Opposition  it  was  inserted  in  the  contract,  '  with 
the  express  Statement  that  the  two  parties  had  not  come 
to  an  agreement  on  the  point.' 

The  influence  of  this  clause  on  the  future  course  of 
events  was  most  important ;  indeed  we  may  well  agree 
with  Schiller  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  spark  that 
kindled  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Accepted  under  formal 
protest,  it  was  from  the  first  openly  violated.  Was  it  to 
be  expected  that  electors  and  prelates  who  left  the 
Catholic  Church  would  tamely  renounce  their  seats  in 
the  Imperial  Diet  ?  or  that  a  Protestant  majority  would 
eject  a  Reforming  prince  and  elect  a  Catholic  in  his 
stead  ?  '  In  a  short  time,'  says  Schiller,  '  the  whole  of 
North  Germany  was  secularised.'  Nor,  indeed,  even 
without  this  obnoxious  clause,  could  the  Augsburger 
Treaty  have  in  reality  proved  more  than  a  hollow  truce. 

^   Gesch.  des  "^ojähr.  Kr. 

2  Gesch.  des  o^ojähr.  Kr. ,  bk.  i.  He  says  of  this  clause  :  2trt 
biefem  f^etligen  2tnfer  ift  nod}  bis  I]eute  bie  fatl^oltfdje  Kirdic  in  Dcutfdjlanb 
befeftigt.  All  church  endowments  were  secularised  during  the  period 
of  the  Rheinbund.  At  the  present  day  all  ecclesiastical  elections 
have  to  be  sanctioned  by  Government. 
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'  All  (adds  Schiller)  that  the  Lutherans  received  was 
sufferance.  It  was  a  compact  between  a  liege  lord  and 
rebels.'  Even  the  Catholics  were  dissatisfied.  They 
could  recognise  with  heresy  no  compact  that  tolerated 
its  existence.  '  By  the  Jesuits  throughout  all  Germany  it 
was  represented  as  merely  a  temporary  compromise,  and 
at  Rome  it  was  (as  later  the  Peace  of  Westphalia) 
solemnly  repudiated.' 


3. — From  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  to  the  "War, 
1556-1618. 

Though  practically  unrecognised  by  both  parties, 
the  Augsburger  Religionsfriede  was  followed  by  a  long 
period  of  peace.  The  great  war,  which  seemed  so 
imminent,  was  deferred  yet  for  more  than  sixty  years  ; 
wealth  and  population  increased,  agriculture  and  trade 
flourished,  and  but  few  signs  were  visible  of  the 
deep-seated  evil  that  was  rapidly  spreading  beneath 
the  surface.  As  far  as  Germany  itself  is  concerned, 
the  actual  events  of  this  period,  until  the  end  of 
the  Century,  are  of  small  importance  in  regard  to  our 
subject,  for,  though  the  great  contest  was  raging  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  almost  the  only  share  that  the  German 
princes  took  in  it  was  as  the  Instruments  of  foreign 
powers. 

In  1556,  the  year  after  the  Peace,  Charles  V.  abdi- 
cated,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Juste  in  Spain, 
where,  two  years  later,  he  died.  His  son,  the  blood- 
thirsty  bigot  Philip  II.,  succeeded  as  King  of  Spain, 
where,  with  fiendish  cruelty  and  an  apathy  towards 
suffering  scarcely  conceivable  in  a  human  being,  he 
swepti  heresy  from  the  land  by  his  autos-da-ß^  while  in 

1  See  especially  Motley  [Dutch  RepuHic,  I.  vi. )  for  an  account 
of  the  terrible  human  sacrifices  with  which  he  celebrated  his 
marriage. 
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the  Low  Countries  the  inhumanities  of  Alva  and  the 
Inquisition  aroused  the  long  struggle  for  liberty  in  which 
Hoorne  and  Egmont  feil,  and  which  ended,  after  the 
assassination  of  the  noble  William  of  Orange,  in  the 
cstablishment  of  a  free  Republic  (1581).  Allied  with 
the  Netherlands  and  with  Heniy  IV.  of  France,  Eliza- 
beth of  England  continued  the  contest  against  Spanish 
ambition  and  bigotry,  tili,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
second  Armada  (i  597),  the  power  of  PhiHp  was  broken, 
and  the  greatness  of  Spain  destroyed — probably  for  ever. 
In  the  next  year  (1598)  Philip  died.  Henceforth  the 
direct  influence  of  Spain  in  the  contest  for  and  against 
the  world-monarchy  is  almost  inappreciable. 

Germany  was  fated  to  be  the  arena  on  which  that 
contest  should  be  finally  decided. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Aiistria,  brother  to  Charles  the  Fifth, 
had  succeeded  to  the  imperial  title.  He  was,  though  a 
good  Catholic,  no  bigot,  and  it  was  to  no  small  extent 
due  to  his  influence  and  that  of  his  successor  Maximilian 
II.  that  peace  was  so  long  preserved.  The  latter,  indeed,i 
was  more  Ihan  suspected  of  an  Intention  to  join  the 
Protestant  Church.  He  was  probably  deterred  from  the 
Step  by  the  fear  that,  breaking  with  Philip,  he  would 
expose  himself  to  the  ever-threatening  Turkish  Invasion. 
Moreover,  after  the  death  of  Don  Carlos  and  until  the 
birth  of  Philip's  heir,^  Maximilian  probably  had  hopes  of 
once  more  uniting  Spain  and  Austria  under  his  rule. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rudolph  IL,  a  weak  super- 
stitious  man,  devoted  to  alchemy  and  astrology.  By 
him  the  religious  liberty  that  had  been  granted  to  the 
Protestants  of  Austria  was  annulled,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Germany,  chiefly  through  the  activity  of  the  Jesuits, 
Catholicism  began  once  more  to  regain  supremacy.^     So 

^  See  Ward's    House   of  Austria.       tüien  xoat  bamals  fafl  gattj 
lutbcnfdi. — (Müller.) 

'•^  Philip  III.,  son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  his  fourth  wife. 
3  Notably  at  Köln,  Aachen,  Salzburg,  and  Strassburg. 
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weak  and  foolish  was  his  rule  that  the  Austrian  princes 
at  length  determined  to  elect  his  brother  Matthias  as 
Regent,  and  the  last  six  years  of  Rudolph's  reign  (1606- 
16 12)  were  occupied  by  continual  stmggles  against  his 
rival  (who  seized  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Moravia),  and 
are  noticeable  chiefly  for  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  gain 
the  Support  of  the  Bohemian  Protestants,  he  issued  the 
celebrated  Majestätsbrief,  in  which  he  guaranteed  their 
rehgious  Hberty. 

So  stood  matters  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  Century. 
Germany,  as  regards  material  prosperity  and  population, 
had  never  before  reached  so  high  a  point.  But  inter- 
nally  there  were  at  work  agencies  which  were  soon  to 
work  her  overthrow.  3m  Stillen  tüirftc  t?ergtftenb  ?ia^, 
Dcrbad^t,  Dcrf^e^ung  un'^  ^Irgtool^n,  unb  eine  2tl^nun9 
Fommenben  fdjö)ercn  Unglüdfes,  als  xo'xz  ber  le^en  Reiten, 
von  'btmn  bte  Sdjrift  it)etffagt,  ging  burdj  bie  <Semüti|er.i 

The  new  Century  began  ominously.  Ere  its  first 
decade  had  passed  the  two  great  factions  had  formally 
organised  themselves  into  two  hostile  associations — the 
Protestant  '  Union '  and  the  Cathohc  and  Imperial 
'Liga.' 

The  '  Union '  owed  its  origin  to  the  Protestants  of 
South  Germany,  who  formed  themselves  (1608)  into  a 
defensive  alliance  against  the  aggressive  bigotry  and 
despotism  of  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.^  This  prince 
and  Ferdinand  of  Styria  (afterwards  Emperor)  were  now 
the  foremost  Champions  of  Catholicism.  '  Better  a 
desert  than  a  land  füll  of  heretics '  had  been  Ferdinand's 
maxim  when  he  succeeded  to  his  duchy,  and  in  a  short 
time  every  Lutheran  Church  in  Styria  was  closed,  and 
the  mass  was  forcibly  imposed  on  a  population  which 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  Protestants. 

^  Müller,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Volkes. 

2  Later  Kurfürst ;  see  p.  xxvii.  His  seizure  of  the  free  (reichs- 
freie) town  Donauwörth  was  the  actual  prinunn  mobile  of  the 
Union. 
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At  the  headi  of  the  '  Union  '  placed  himself  Frederick 
IV.,  Kurfürst  of  the  Pfalz  (Elector  Palatine).  The 
'Liga'  was  formed  (1609)  by  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  CathoHc  princes  and  prelates 
of  South  Germany. 

Thus  both  parties  had,  as  it  were,  drawn  up  their 
forces  for  the  battle.  But  during  the  next  nine  years  nc 
general  engagement  took  place,  although  there  were 
some  unimportant  collisions  occasioned  by  a  side  ques- 
tion  of  succession,-  which  was  settled  without  much 
bloodshed. 


4.— The  War,   1618-1648. 

{a)  Der  böhmische  Krieg. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II. 
had  been  dispossessed  of  Austria  and  Hungary  by  his 
brother  Matthias.  Before  he  died  (161 2)  he  lost  also 
Bohemia,  and  after  his  death  Matthias  succeeded  to  his 
imperial  title.  At  feud  with  the  Protestants,  and  hard 
pressed  in  Hungary  by  the  Insurgent  Bethlen  Gabor, 
Matthias  determined  to  strengthen  his  position  by  choos- 
ing  (being  childless)  his  cousin,  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  as 
his  successor.  By  large  concessions  to  the  Protestant 
party,  and  by  confirming  the  Majestätsbrief  granted  by 
Rudolph,  he  secured  Ferdinand's  election  as  his  successor, 
not  only  in  Austria  but  even  in  Bohemia. 

The  Majestätsbrief  had  transformed  Bohemia  into 
a  kind  of  republic.  The  Emperor  had  retained  little 
more  than  the  shadow  of  his  territorial  authority.^      He 

^  Tlie  South  German  princes  and  Frederick,  the  founders  of  the 
Union,  were  Calvinists.  This  alone  is  enough  to  account  for  the 
lukewarm  support  that  it  received  and  the  jealousies  that  caused  its 
dissolution. 

2  i.e.  to  the  inheritance  of  Jülich  and  Kleve. 

^  Schiller,  2>^jähr.  Kr. 
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Avas  represented  at  this  time  by  ten  imperial  counsellors^ 
or  vicegerents,  of  whom  the  majority  were  Catholics, 
and  several  of  whom  were  exceedingly  obnoxious  to 
the  Protestant  Bohemians,  Disturbances  occurred  soon 
after  Ferdinand's  election,  and  a  church^  was  demolished 
by  the  CathoHcs.  When  this  was  reported  to  Matthias 
he  not  only  refused  to  Hsten  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Protestants,  but  threatened  them  with  punishment  for 
sedition  ;  whereupon,  led  by  Count  Matthias  Thurn,  they 
assembled  at  Prag  to  assert  their  rights  (1618). 

'  On  the  2  3d  of  May,'  says  Schiller,  'the  deputies, 
armed  and  numerously  attended,  appeared  before  the 
palace  and  forced  their  way  impetuously  into  the  council- 
chamber  where  the  vicegerents  Sternberg,  Martinitz, 
Lobkowitz,  and  Slawata  were  assembled.  With  threaten- 
ing  tones  they  demanded  of  each  whether  he  had  any- 
thing  to  do  with  the  Emperor's  despatch,  and  whether 
he  had  voted  for  it.  Sternberg  received  them  with 
quiet  dignity  ;  Martinitz  and  Slawata  answered  defiantly. 
This  settled  their  fate.  Sternberg  and  Lobkowitz,  who 
were  less  hated  and  more  feared,  were  led  by  the  arm 
out  of  the  room ;  then  Slawata  and  Martinitz  were 
seized,  dragged  to  a  window,  and  thrown  down  eighty 
feet  into  the  palace  moat.  The  secretary  Fabricius,  a 
creature  of  these  two,  was  sent  after  them.  At  such  a 
Strange  mode  of  executing  justice  all  the  civilised  world 
wondered — as  was  natural ;  but  the  Bohemians  excused 
it  as  a  custom  of  their  country,  and  found  nothing 
wonderful  in  the  whole  occurrence,  except  that  one 
should  fall  from  such  a  height  without  being  hurt.  A 
dung-heap,  on  which  their  imperial  vicegerentships 
happened  to  alight,  had  saved  them  from  injury.' 

Thirty  directors  were  chosen  in  their  stead  ;  the  Jesuits 
were  expelled  ;  a  large  army  was  raised,  which,  after 
hurling  back  several  incursions  of  the   Imperialists,  pro- 

1  Reichsräte.     Schiller  calls  them  Statthalter,  vicegerents. 
-  At  Klostergrab  near  Tcplitz. 
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cceded  to  invade  Austria.  When  in  the  next  year 
(1619)  the  Emperor  Matthias  died  Ferdinand  found 
himself  in  a  most  imenviable  predicament.  Count  Thurn 
and  his  Bohemians  were  almost  at  the  gates  of  Vienna  ; 
from  Hungary  the  insurgent  Bethlen  Gabor  threatened 
invasion,  and  at  home  the  Austrian  nobles  were  in  a 
State  of  open  rebellion,  claiming  a  free  Constitution  and 
alHance  with  Bohemia.  By  the  indecision  of  Count 
Thurn  at  this  critical  time  an  opportunity  was  lost  of 
capturing  Ferdinand  and  of  ending  the  war.  While  he 
delayed  a  small  troop  of  500  cuirassiers  entered  Vienna 
to  Protect  Ferdinand,  who  had  already  sent  his  children 
for  safety  to  Tyrol,  and  was  meditating  flight.  The 
devotion  of  his  soldiers  aroused  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic 
Citizens,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
large  aud  determined  force.  At  this  juncture  the  nev/s 
of  reverses  nearer  home  induced  Count  Thurn  to  break 
up  his  camp  and  return  to  Bohemia. 

Freed  from  these  dangers  Ferdinand  hastened  to 
Frankfurt,  and  was  there  elected  Emperor.  As  King  of 
Bohemia  he  had  an  electoral  vote  ;  the  three  ecclesias- 
tical  electors  were  naturally  in  his  favour,  and  Lutheran 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg  Avere,  no  less  naturally,  found 
on  the  side  of  the  majority.  The  young  Frederick 
V.,  Elector  Palatine,  son-in-law  of  our  James  I.,  alone 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  Ferdinand's  claims  —  an 
act  that  later  cost  him  his  electorship,  though  it  was 
presently  rewarded  by  a  kingly  title  ;  for  the  festivities 
at  Frankfurt  were  not  yet  ended  when  the  news  arrived 
that  Bohemia  had  rejected  Ferdinand  as  its  sovereign, 
and  not  long  afterwards  Frederick  was  elected  in  his 
stead. 

The  ensuing  struggle  was  short  and  decisive. 
Frederick,  a  staunch  Calvinist,  owed  his  kingdom  to 
the  Calvinistic  party  in  Bohemia.  To  the  Lutheran 
Protestants  he  turned  in  vain  for  assistance.  Saxony 
was  in  understanding  with   Ferdinand,  while  the  Calvin- 
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istic  Union  came  to  terms  with  ihe  Liga.  Under  Count 
Thurn  and  Ernst  von  Mansfeld — one  an  incapable  leader 
and  the  other  a  reckless  adventurer — the  Bohemians 
were  driven  back  on  Prag  by  the  troops  of  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  under  the  command  of  Tilly;i  and,  on  the 
*  White  Hill,'  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  they 
suffered  a  crushing  defeat  (November  8,  1620).  On  the 
same  night  Frederick  fled  ;  Prag  surrendered,  and  the 
country  was  handed  over  by  Maximilian  to  the  mercies 
of  the  Emperor.  Ferdinand,  who  had  meantime  stamped 
out  Protestant  sedition  in  Austria,  dealt  savagely  with  the 
Bohemians.  The  Majestätsbrief  was  torn  to  frag- 
ments  ;  twenty-four  of  the  chief  Protestant  leaders 
were  decapitated  in  the  market-place  of  Prag  ;  thousands 
were  driven  into  exile  ;  all  churches,  universities,  and 
schools  were  given  over  to  the  Jesuits.  Both  hgre  and 
in  Austria  Protestantism  received  a  blow,  from  which  it 
has  never  recovered.  Thus  ended  the  first  act  of  the 
great  war. 

{b)  Der  Krieg  in  der  Pfalz  tmd  in  Niedersachsen, 

The  Lutherans  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  had 
witnessed  the  overthrow  of  Bohemian  Calvinism  with 
indifference,  if  not  with  a  malicious  joy.  The  Saxon 
Elector^  had  even  taken  the  opportunity  to  occupy  the 
Lausitz,  a  province  on  his  eastern  frontier,  hoping  to 
retain  it  as  the  price  of  neutrality.  Ferdinand's  power, 
therefore,  in  his  own  dominions  was  securely  re-estab- 
lished  ;  but  his  unbounded  ambition  and  his  desire  for 
revenge  led  him  to  an  act  which  aroused  again  in  North 
Germany  the  dread  of  the  world-monarchy,  although 
through  cowardice  or  self-interest  it  met  at  first  with 
little  open  Opposition.  By  an  unprecedented  Stretch  of 
prerogative  he  deprived  Frederick  V.  of  his  Electorship, 

^  See  note  on  1.  273. 
-  Johann  Georg.      For  his  character  see  011  1.  290. 
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and  bestowed  it  on  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.i  Though 
alarmed  by  this  act  of  despotic  audacity,  but  few  of  bis 
fellow-Protestants  sided  with  Frederick.  Mansfeld,  after 
the  battle  of  the  'White  Hill,'  had  for  a  time  held 
Pilsen  in  Bohemia,  and  now,  together  with  the  gallant 
Prince-bishop  of  Halberstadt,  Christian  of  Brunswick, 
made  a  short  but  unsuccessful  stand  against  Tilly  in  the 
Pfalz  ;  but  it  was  soon  overrun  by  the  forces  of  the  Liga 
and  by  Spanish  troops  from  the  Netherlands,  and 
Frederick  once  more  fled  from  his  dominions  and 
sought  refuge  in  Holland. 

While  his  son-in-law  was  thus  being  hunted  from 
throne  and  home  James  I.  of  England,  to  whom  he 
naturally  turned  for  support,  had  been  courting  an 
alliance  with  Spain.  In  the  same  year  (1623)  that 
Frederick  lost  his  land  and  electorship,  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales,  undertook  his  foolish  journey  to  Madrid  in  quest 
of  a  bride,  which  earned  him  and  England  so  much 
ridicule.2  Although  his  subsequent  marriage  with 
Henrietta  of  France  was  meant  as  a  retort  to  this  insult 
and  a  challenge  to  Spain  and  Austria,  neither  Charles 
nor  his  father  took  any  noteworthy  part  in  the  war. 

^  Die  Wähler,  die  Sieben  of  the  Electoral  College  (mentioned 
as  already  of  immemorial  antiquity  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Urban  IV. 
in  1265)  were  determined  by  the  '  Golden  Bull '  of  Charles  IV. 
in  1356.  These  Kurfürsten  were — the  Archbishops  of  Mainz, 
Trier,  and  Köln,  the  King  of  Bohemia  (cupbearer),  the  Pfalz- 
graf (seneschal),  Duke  of  Saxony  (marshal),  and  the  Markgraf  of 
Brandenburg  (chamberlain).  See  Schillers  ballad  '  Der  Graf  von 
Habsburg.'  The  Duke  of  Bavaria,  being  related  to  the  Count 
Palatine  (Pfalzgraf),  was  excluded,  as  it  was  thought  dangerous  to 
have  two  electors  in  one  family.  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
the  Pfalzgraf  was  reinstated  as  eighth  Kurfürst,  Bavaria  retaining 
the  seventh  place.  Leopold  I.,  in  1692,  conferred  a  ninth  elec- 
torship on  the  house  of  Brunswick,  to  which  Hanover  then  belonged. 
Hence  the  dignity  was  claimed  by  English  sovereigns.  Napoleon 
made  some  sweeping  changes  in  the  Electorate.  The  last  who 
retained  the  empty  title  was  the  Kurfii7-st  of  Hessen  Cassel,  whose 
territories  were  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1866. 

-  See  Green's  Short  History,  p.  479. 
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It  was  during  these  campaigns  in  the  Pfalz  that  the 
terrible  practice  first  became  prevalent  of  allowing  an 
army  to  support  itself  by  plunder.i  The  advantages  of 
this  System  were  speedily  recognised  by  the  bandit 
Chiefs  (for  this  they  really  were),  who,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  led  their  desolating  hordes  over 
the  whole  of  Germany.  It  mattered  nothing  whether 
the  land  was  that  of  friend  or  of  foe  ;  nor  was  it  merely 
that  siipplies  were  requisitioned  ;  towns  and  villages  were 
sacked  and  looted  by  these  '  armies,'  and  by  bands  of 
marauders  ^  which,  encouraged  by  their  example,  devas- 
tated  the  country ;  treasure  was  extorted  by  the  most 
hideous  tortures,^  and  every  enormity  was  practised.  A 
great  sum  of  money  {Brandschatz^  as  it  was  called)  was 
often  paid  by  towns,  and  too  often  paid  in  vain,  to  save 
them  from  utter  annihilation  by  fire. 

After  the  flight  of  the  Pfalzgraf  Frederick  a  general 
advance  of  all  the  Catholic  forces  was  made  on  the 
northern  strongholds  of  Protestantism.  From  the  Pfalz 
the  Spanish  troops  moved  against  Holland,  while  Tilly 
and  his  Liguiste?!  marched  into  Westphalia,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  newly  raised  imperial  army  w^as  pressing 
northwards  towards  the  Weser.  The  Union  had  ere 
this  been  dissolved,  and  the  triumph  of  the  universal 
Empire  seemed  inevitable  in  Germany.  In  this  extremity 
the  princes  of  Lower  Saxony  ^  appealed  to  the   King  of 

^  This  word  was  introduced  into  English  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

^  Leipzig  was  sacked  five  times,  Magdeburg  eight  times,  during 
the  war.  One  village  is  said  to  have  been  looted  twenty-eight  times 
in  two  years. 

3  Among  these  the  infamous  '  Swedish  drink."  See  Trench,  p. 
103. 

■*  Der  niedersächsiche  Kreis.  Obersachsen  consisted,  roughly 
speaking,  of  Electoral  Saxony  {Kursachsen),  Thüringen,  the  Harz 
district,  and  Brandenburg ;  Niedersachsen  comprised  Holstein, 
Mecklenburg,  and  other  provinces  of  the  great  northern  piain  as 
far  West  as  the  Weser. 
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Denmark,  Christian  IV.,  who,  although  hitherto  hostile 
to  constitutional  liberty  and  an  oppressor  of  the  free 
Hanseatic  towns,  actuated  probably  by  jealousy  of 
Sweden,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederates,^ 
and  came  forward  to  do  battle  for  the  Protestant  cause. 

He  found  opposed  to  him  not  only  Tilly  but  an 
'  imperial '  army  of  some  30,000  men. 

For  some  time  the  Emperor  had  viewed  with  envy 
and  jealousy  the  successes  of  Maximilian's  general  and 
the  Liga.  Doubtless,  too,  he  contemplated  some  vast 
schemes  of  conquest  by  which  he  should  extend  his 
empire  beyond  the  limits  of  Germany.  But  his  own 
resources  were  completely  exhausted,  and  he  had 
accepted  eagerly  an  offer  made  by  one  of  his  most 
powerful  subjects  to  '  levy  an  army  and  to  maintain  it 
at  his  own  expense  and  at  the  expense  of  his  friends, 
if  it  might  reach  the  number  of  5  0,000. '2 

Albrecht  Waldstein  or  Wallenstein,^  Fürst  of  Friedland, 
was  the  man  who  made  this  offer.  Ferdinand  assigned 
him  certain  recruiting  centres  in  Bohemia,  and  allowed 
him  the  right  of  granting  commissions.  In  a  few 
months  20,000  men  were  on  the  march  north wards, 
maintained  not  indeed  '  at  his  expense  and  that  of 
his  friends,'  but  by  the  pillage  of  the  lands  through 
which  they  passed.  Attracted  by  the  fame  of  Wallen- 
stein, and  still  more  by  the  hope  of  booty  or  military 
distinction,  adventurers  from  all  quarters  flocked  to  his 
Standard,  and  ere  he  reached  the  scene  of  war  another 
10,000  had  been  added  to  his  numbers. 

During  1625  no  decisive  action  took  place.  Tilly 
had  stationed  himself  in  Westphalia  and  Wallenstein  in 

1  As  Dukes  of  Holstein  the  Danish  kings  were  members  of  the 
lower  Saxon  Circle.  The  attempt  of  Christian  IX.  to  incorporate 
Schleswig  Holstein  into  the  Danish  kingdom  caused  its  annexation 
by  Prussia  in  1866. 

2  Schiller,  "^ojähr.  Kr.  The  army  reached  100,000  before  his 
first  deposition.  •*  See  remarks,  p.  xli.  sq. 
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Eichsfeld,  a  district  south  of  the  Harz.  At  Hameln,  on 
the  Weser,  King  Christian  was  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  returned  for  a  time  to  Denmark.  The  armies 
meanwhile  occupied  themselves  with  devastating  the 
country. 

In  the  spring  of  1626  Christian  of  Denmark  reap- 
peared  with  fresh  troops  that  he  had  levied  by  means  of 
English  and  Dutch  subsidies.  To  the  west  his  ally, 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  was  stationed  with  his  army 
facing  Tilly's  forces  in  Westphalia,  while  Mansfeld  ^  held 
the  left  Position  in  Anhalt  near  the  Elbe. 

Wallenstein  now  made  a  sudden  advance  ag-ainst 
Mansfeld,  and  having  routed  him  at  the  Bridge  of 
Dessau,  followed  him  through  the  Lausitz,  Silesia,  and 
Moravia  into  Hungary.  Here  Mansfeld,  after  unsuc- 
cessfully  attempting  to  treat  with  the  insurgent  Bethlen 
Gabor,  dismissed  the  remnant  of  his  army,  and  endea- 
voured  to  reach  Venice ;  aber  auf  ber  Hctfe  ftarb  er,  vo'xib 
unb  tro^tg,  tpie  er  gelebt,  inbem  er  ftd?  ben  pan3er  anlegen 
Ite^,  nnb  ftel|cnb,  t?on  ^^reunben  geftü^t,  ben  ^ob  ertpartetc.^ 

While  Wallenstein  was  thus  pursuing  Mansfeld,  Tilly 
had  surprised  and  completely  defeated  King  Christian 
at  Lutter  by  the  Barenberg,  a  north-western  slope  of  the 
Harz  mountains. 

In  1627  Wallenstein  and  Tilly  joined  their  forces  in 
Mecklenburg,  and,  advancing  northwards  through  Hol- 
stein and  Schleswig  and  Jutland,  drove  the  Danish  forces 
before  them  until  they  fled  for  refuge  to  the  islands. 

It  has  been  urged  by  not  a  few  modern  writers^  that 
Wallenstein  in  his  later  dealings  with  the  Emperor 
and  with  the  enemy  was  actuated  by  a  sincere   desire 

^  After  being  driven  from  the  Pfalz  he  had  betaken  himself  and 
his  forces  to  Holland,  but  proving  a  scourge  to  the  country  instead 
of  a  Support  had  been  ejected  thence. 

~  Müller. 

2  Foremost  among  them  the  venerable  historian  Ranke,  who 
died  in  1866. 
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for  peace.  Such  an  explanation  can  at  all  events  not 
be  given  of  his  action  at  this  time.  The  whole  of 
Northern  Germany  and  Denmark  lay  prostrate  before 
him ;  but,  intoxicated  by  success,  he  seems  to  have 
formed  the  most  extravagant  schemes  of  further  conquest 
— schemes  that  doubtless  Ferdinand  was  ready  enough 
to  second.  The  remnants  of  the  Hanseatic  fleets  were 
to  be  united  with  a  fleet  from  Spain,  the  Danes  were  to 
be  dislodged  from  their  Islands,  the  Netherlands  were  to 
be  reduced,  and  the  empire  of  the  Habsburgs  was  to  be 
extended  beyond  the  Northern  Sea ;  his  presumption 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  Sweden,  and 
doubtless  of  England  also.  Meantime  his  personal 
ambition  was  gratified  by  the  dukedom  of  MecklenbuY-g^ 
and  the  high-sounding  title  of  '  Admiral  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  German  Ocean.' 

These  ambitious  projects  were  first  checked  by  the 
heroic  resistance  of  a  single  town — Stralsund — situate 
on  the  narrow  strait  that  separates  Rügen  from  the 
mainland.  '  This  town,'  says  Schiller,  '  the  sixth  in  the 
Hanse  Confederation,  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of 
the  Duke  of  Pomerania  most  important  Privileges,  and 
tili  now  it  had  taken  not  the  slightest  share  in  the  war.' 
From  its  position  and  the  strength  of  its  natural  defences 
(for  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  water)  Stralsund 
appeared  necessary  to  Wallenstein  as  a  port  and 
emporium  for  his  future  fleet.  In  spite  of  its  neutrality 
he  blockaded  it  from  the  land.  But  it  had  free  access 
to  the  open  sea,  and  defied  all  his  efforts,  though  he  is 
said  to  have  vowed  to  capture  it  '  were  it  bound  to 
heaven  by  chains.'^ 

The  resistance  of  Stralsund  is  especially  noteworthy, 
because  it  gave  occasion  for  the  first  interference  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus   in   the   Thirty  Years'  War.      The 

^  Its  two  dukes  had  been   ejected.      Wallenstein   received  it 
nominally  in  pawn  for  money  lent  to  Ferdinand. 
-  See  Lager,  1.  604. 
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fate  which  had  overtaken  Denmark  and  which  threatened 
Sweden  caused  the  kings  of  these  two  countries  to  lay 
aside  their  mutual  jealousies  and  to  combine  against  the 
common  foe.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Copenhagen  in 
the  spring  *of  1628,  and  shortly  afterwards  reinforce- 
ments  under  a  Swedish  commandant  entered  the  port  of 
Stralsund  and  appeared  on  the  ramparts  to  oppose  the 
desperate  assaults  of  the  besiegers.  On  24th  July,  having 
lost  12,000  men  in  his  vain  attempt,  Wallenstein  raised 
the  siege.  1 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  was  at  this  time  in  great 
difficulties.  His  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  cope  with  the'ever-increasing  discontent 
of  his  Protestant  subjects.  Ere  this  he  had  sent  Orders 
to  Wallenstein  to  desist  from  the  siege  of  Stralsund — a 
command  that  was  entirely  disregarded — and  now  he 
insisted  strongly  on  peace  with  Denmark.  Wallenstein, 
incensed  at  the  interference  of  Gustavus  and  anxious  to 
dissolve  the  alHance  between  the  Danes  and  Swedes, 
made  offers  of  peace  to  Christian,  which  that  prince 
faithlessly  accepted.  A  peace  was  concluded  at  Lübeck 
(i2th  May  1629),  in  which  no  mention  was  made  of 
Sweden.  Denmark  was  restored  to  its  king  under  the 
condition  that  he  should  interfere  no  more  in  German 
affairs. 

Thus  once  more  was  presented  to  Ferdinand  an 
opportunity  of  ending  this  destructive  war.  But  even 
before  the  peace  had  been  signed  by  Denmark  fanaticism 
and  ambition^  again  overmastered  him.  Yielding  to  the 
demands  of  Maximilian  and  the  Liga,  in  Opposition  to 
the  urgent  advice  of  Wallenstein,  he  issued  an  '  Edict  of 
Restitution,'  to  enforce  the  restoration  of  all  endowments 

^  The  day  is  still  kept  in  Stralsund  as  a  Volksfest.  The  town 
belonged  to  Sweden  tili  1815,  when  it  was  given  over  to  Prussia. 

2  Schiller  states  that  the  Peace  of  Lübeck  restored  Ferdinand's 
self-confidence.  But  the  Edict  was  issued  on  6th  March,  two 
months  before  peace  was  concluded. 
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appiopriated   by   the    Protestants    since    the    Treaty   of 
Passau  (1552).! 

The  Restitutio7isedict  not  only  threatened  thousands^ 
with  present  ruin  ;  it  demanded  in  set  terms  the 
annihilation  of  Calvinism.  In  future  no  Protestants 
except  the  Lutherans  (who  had  indeed  earned  this 
ignominy)  were  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Empire,  and  it 
was  very  evident  that  even  this  toleration  was  merely  a 
temporary  compromise.  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  ahke 
feit  that  Submission  meant  the  extermination  of  their  reH- 
gion,  and,  though  at  present  crushed  and  powerless,  they 
were  determined  to  wage  the  contest  to  the  bitter  end. 

Two  things  now  happened  that  gave  them  new 
courage  :  jealousies  disunited  and  weakened  their  adver- 
saries,  and  a  mighty  helper  appeared  in  the  lists  to  do 
battle  for  Protestantism. 

The  zeal  with  which  Wallenstein  advocated  the  cause 
of  Ferdinand  had  excited  the  probably  just  suspicion 
that  he  '  designed  some  sudden  stroke  that  would  trans- 
form  the  Empire  into  an  Austrian  military  despotism.'^ 
This  by  no  means  accorded  with  the  policy  of  Maximilian 
and  the  other  princes  of  the  Liga.  In  France,  too, 
Richelieu  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of 
Austria,  and  attempted  a  combination  with  Bavaria. 
The  storm  soon  burst.  At  a  Diet  held  at  Regensburg 
in  1630  Wallenstein  was  denounced  by  the  assembled 
princes,  who  insisted  that  he  should  be  deposed,  and 
that  half  his  army  should  be  handed  over  to  Tilly ;  and 
the  Emperor,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  the  election  of 
his  son  Ferdinand  as  his  successor,  yielded  to  their 
demands.     Although  incensed  at  the  loss  of  his  dukedom 

^  Xot  since  the  Augsburger  Religionsfriede,  as  Schiller  states. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  merely  an  enforcement  of  the 
reservatum  ecclesiasticum. 

-  The  possessors,  together  with  their  dependants,  of  '  two  arch- 
bishoprics,  twelve  bishoprics,  a  countless  number  of  monasteries, 
and  the  properties  of  6000  noblemen. '  ^  Xrench. 

C 
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of  Mecklenburg  and  his  princely  title — for  of  these  he 
was  also  deprived — Wallenstein  received  the  news  of  his 
dismissal  with  a  semblance  of  quiet  dignity.  '  The 
Emperor  is  betrayed,'  he  calmly  replied.  '  I  pity  him, 
but  I  forgive  him.'  His  ready  Submission  and  his  seem- 
ing  indifiference  were  due  partly  to  his  fatalism — for  '  he 
had  read  in  the  stars  hovv  the  spirit  of  the  Bavarian  was 
dominating  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor' ^ — and  partly  to 
his  knowledge  of  impending  events,  which  forecast  for 
him  an  early  restitution  to  power. 

Accompanied  by  many  of  his  officers  he  retired  to 
his  estates  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  where  he  lived  in 
more  than  regal  state,^  awaiting  the  day  when  Ferdinand 
should  appeal  to  him  for  succour — a  day  that  was  nearer 
than  perhaps  he  himself  suspected ;  for  a  new  and 
formidable  foe  had  already  appeared.  On  6th  July  1630 
Gustavus  Adolphus  landed  with  an  army  of  13,000  men 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Peene,  some  thirty  miles  south  of 
Stralsund,  and  shortly  afterwards  occupied  Stettin,  the 
capital  of  Pomerania.  For  some  time,  and  especially 
since  the  siege  of  Stralsund  in  1628,  he  had  contem- 
plated  this  campaign,  but  had  feared  the  hostility  of 
Poland,  whose  king  Sigismund  laid  claim  to  the  Swedish 
crown.  An  agreement,  however,  had  been  effected, 
chiefly  through  the  mediation  of  Richelieu,  who  zeal- 
ously  encouraged  this  fresh  adversary  of  Austrian 
Imperialism. 

As  a  Champion  of  Protestantism  Gustavus  Adolphus 
naturally  expected  to  be  eagerly  welcomed  and  supported 
by  the  North  German  princes.  In  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed,  and  while  he  vainly  sought  allies  the  forces  of 
the  Liga  under  Tilly  rapidly  approached.  But,  nothing 
daunted,  the  Swedish  king  after  capturing  Frankfurt-on- 
the-Oder  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Brandenburg  with  the 

^  These  words  are  attributed  to  him. 

-  See  Schiller's  description  of  his  magnificence  [■^ojähr.  Kr., 
bk.  ii. )     He  spent  most  of  this  period  at  Gitschin,  in  Bohemia. 
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intention  of  persuading  or  forcing  the  Elector  i  to  form 
alliance  with  him.  '  What  sort  of  thing  is  neutrality  ? 
I  do  not  understand  it.,'  he  exciaimed  to  the  envoys  from 
that  prince  ;  and  pressing  onward  '  with  cannon  loaded 
and  matches  burning '  he  entered  Berhn. 

But  he  came  too  late  to  avert  a  terrible  catastrophe. 
During  the  whole  winter  Magdeburg,  under  the  ban  of 
the  Empire  for  resisting  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  had 
been  besieged  by  Pappenheim,  a  general  of  the  Liga, 
and  later  by  Tilly  himself.  Gustavus  had  in  vain 
implored  help  for  the  ill-fated  city  from  the  Electors 
of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg ;  ere  he  reached  Bedin 
Magdeburg  had  fallen  (2 oth  May  1631).  The  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  atrocity  that  ensued  have  made  the 
sack  of  Magdeburg  '  a  horror  not  forgotten  among  all 
the  horrors  of  the  world.'  2  «  The  whole  city  except  the 
cathedral  and  a  few  fisher-huts  sank  in  ashes  ;  of  its 
35,000  inhabitants  barely  5000  crept  forth  alive,  but  as 
living  corpses,  from  their  hiding-places. '  ^ 

Gustavus  now  crossed  the  Elbe  to  the  north  of 
Magdeburg  and  took  up  a  strong  position  by  Werben, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Prince  of  Hessen  Cassel. 
Tilly  attacked  him,  but,  being  repulsed,  marched  into 
Saxony  to  coerce  the  Elector,  who,  alarmed  by  the  fall 
of  Magdeburg,  was  at  last  contemplating  an  alliance  with 
the  Swedish  king.  But  he  came  too  late  ;  the  Saxons 
and  Swedes  joined  armies  at  Düben,  and  routed  him  at 
Breitenfeld  near  Leipzig  (lyth  September  1631).  Now, 
at  length,  Protestant  Germany  recognised  Gustavus  as 
its  saviour.  Almost  unopposed  by  the  scattered  forces 
of  the  enemy,  and  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the 
princes  and  peoples  of  the  countries  through  which  he 

^  Georg  Wilhelm,  his  brother-in-law,  aweak  vacillating  '  peace- 
at-any-price  '  individual,  who  (as  Carlyle  says)  '  hoped  by  dexter- 
ous  skipping  to  escape  his  share  of  the  game,  while  Titans  were 
hurling  rocks  at  one  another. '  2  Trench. 

^  Müller,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Volkes. 
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passed,  he  marched  in  triumph  westwards  tili  he  reached 
Mainz  on  the  Rhine.  Here  he  took  up  winter  quarters, 
and,  after  the  arrival  from  Sweden  of  his  queen,  Eleonora, 
held  high  festival  with  his  court,  receiving  the  homage 
and  adulation  of  princes  and  envoys  from  all  parts  of 
north  and  central  Germany.i  In  the  spring  (1632)  he 
drove  Tilly  out  of  Franconia,  and  after  occupying  Nürn- 
berg, advanced  against  Bavaria.  While  contesting  with 
him  the  passage  of  the  Lech  Tilly  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  cannon  ball,  and  died  at  Ingolstadt.  Augsburg  re- 
ceived  the  victor  with  open  arms,  and  Munich  surrendered 
at  discretion.      The  road  to  Vienna  seemed  open  to  him. 

He  stood  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  the 
magnificent  prospect  seems  to  have  presented  itself  to  his 
imagination  of  an  Empire  which  should  unite  Sweden 
and  Germany  under  his  rule.  But  his  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses  had  already  aroused  jealousy  among  his  allies.  The 
Saxon  Elector,  whose  general,  Arnheim,  had  invaded  Bo- 
hemia,  had  begun  to  coquet  once  more  with  Austria,  while 
France, eagerlyas  it  had  urged  and  secondedthiscampaign 
of  Gustavus,  viewed  with  annoyance  and  alarm  the  sudden 
growth  of  his  power  and  his  presence  on  the  Rhine. 

Moreover,  though  the  forces  of  the  Liga  had  been 
dispersed  and  their  Commander  killed,  another  and  more 
formidable  army  had  suddenly  sprung  into  existence. 
After  the  defeat  of  Tilly  at  Breitenfeld  the  Emperor  had 
vainly  appealed  to  the  one  man  from  whom  he  could 
look  for  help.  Brooding  over  schemes  of  revenge  and 
ambition.  Wallenstein,  since  his  deposition,  had  lived  in 
retirement,  and  it  is  more  than  suspected  that  during 
this  period  he  had  made  unsuccessful  overtures  to  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,2   and  had  through    his   intrigues   with 

1  '  They  make  a  god  of  me  :  God  will  punish  me  for  this,'  he  is 
Said  to  have  exclaimed. 

2  This  is  disputed  by  some  authorities,  while  others  impute  to 
him  noble  motives  for  the  act.  In  the  present  volume  it  is  un- 
necessary  to  discuss  the  question. 
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Saxony  caused  the  Invasion  of  Bohemia.  To  the  first 
appeal  of  Ferdinand  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  ;  but  at  the 
close  of  the  year  he  yielded  with  seeming  reluctance  to 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  Ouestenberg  and  other  of  his 
friends,  and  undertook  to  raise  an  army  in  three  months, 
on  the  condition  that  his  command  of  it  should  cease  as 
soon  as  it  was  ready  for  Service — a  condition  which,  as 
he  well  foresaw,  enabled  him  to  impose  his  own  terms  on 
the  Emperor  :  for  who  could  lead  this  vast  bandit  horde 
but  its  natural  chief?  These  terms  secured  him  the 
absolute  and  independent  command'  of  the  army,i  and 
the  right  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  while  his  Services  were 
to  be  rewarded  by  the  restoration  to  him  of  the  dukedom 
of  Mecklenburg. 

After  driving  the  Saxons  out  of  Bohemia  Wallenstein 
marched  westwards,  joined  Maximilian  at  Eger,  and, 
advancing  on  Nürnberg,  to  which  citythe  Swedish  army 
had  retreated,  took  up  a  strong  position.  For  two 
months  both  generals  endeavoured  in  vain  to  provoke 
an  attack,  tili  at  last  Gustavus,  pressed  by  famine  and 
disease,  made  (4th  September  1632)  a  desperate 
attempt  to  storm  the  almost  impregnable  heights  occupied 
by  the  Imperialists.  The  assault  was  repelled  with 
immense  loss,  and  the  Swedish  king,  wishing  to  remove 
the  seat  of  war  farther  south,  made  a  diversion  towards 
the  Danube. 

Wallenstein  did  not  follow  him.  He  returned  to 
Saxony  with  his  devastating  hordes,  and  was  about  to 
take  up  winter  quarters  at  Leipzig,  and  had  already  dis- 
missed  his  cavalry  to  Westphalia,  when  he  was  surprised  ^ 
by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  Swedes.  A  bloody 
battle  took  place  (i6th  November  1632)  on  the  piain  of 
Lützen,  some  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Leipzig.      After 

'^  See  Lager,  1,  846. 

^  Pappenheim,  with  his  cavalry,  10,000  strong,  had  been 
nlready  sent  to  Westphalia,  but  he  returned  in  time  to  fight  and 
fall  at  Lützen. 
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some  hours  of  undecisive  conflict  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  shot  in  the  arm,  and  while  attempting  to  retire  from 
the  battle  unobserved  by  bis  men  he  received  a  second 
bullet  in  the  back,  feil  from  his  horse,  and  '  pierced  by 
several  more  shots  expired  under  the  murderous  hands 
of  the  Croats.'i 

Enraged  at  the  loss  of  their  king  the  Swedes  rushed 
furionsly  on  the  enemy,  and  would  have  swept  all 
before  them  had  not  the  sudden  appearance  of  Pappen- 
heim and  his  cuirassiers  (returned  in  hot  haste  from 
Halle)  turned  again  the  tide  of  battle.  When  night  feil 
both  armies  still  held  their  ground  ;  but  although  rein- 
forced  by  six  fresh  regiments  Wallenstein  retreated  in 
haste  into  Leipzig,  leaving  on  the  field  of  battle  his  dead 
and  wounded  and  all  his  artillery.  He  himself  had 
escaped  with  his  life  as  if  by  miracle,  his  cloak  and 
mantle  having  been  pierced  by  several  bullets.^  Pap- 
penheim, who  was  brought  wounded  to  Leipzig,  died 
there  on  the  following  day. 

After  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  command 
of  his  army  was  entrusted  to  Bernhard  Duke  of  Weimar, 
while  the  Swedish  Chancellor,  Oxenstierna,  undertook  the 
conduct  of  State  affairs  during  the  minority  of  Christina, 
the  late  king's  daughter,  now  a  child  of  six  years. 

The  behaviour  of  Wallenstein  after  his  retreat  from 
Leipzig  is  difficult  to  explain.  Various  motives,  both 
base  and  noble,  have  been  attributed  to  him  by  historians. 
These  will  be  discussed  when  Schiller's  treatment  of  his 
character  in  the  drama  itself  is  under  consideration.  For 
our  present  subject  it  will  be  enough  to  sketch  briefly 
the  last  scenes  of  his  stränge  life. 

Till  the  next  summer  (1633)  he  remained  inactive  in 
Bohemia,   living  in  great  magnificence,   while  his    wild 

^  This  is  Schiller's  account.  There  are  various  other  versions. 
The  great  granite  block  (now  covered  by  a  roof),  near  which  the 
body  of  the  king  was  found,  is  still  called  the  Schwedeftstein. 

-  See  Lager,  I.  355. 
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soldiery  ravaged  the  country.  Then  he  made  an 
expedition  to  Silesia,  where  a  large  army  of  Swedes, 
Saxons,  and  Brandenburgers  had  collected.  These  he 
surrounded,  and  could  have  annihilated  or  taken  prisoners, 
but  he  let  them  escape,  and,  having  returned  to  Bohemia, 
began  to  make  overtures  to  the  Saxon  Elector.  During 
the  summer  Regensburg,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Maximilian,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  stronghold  of 
the  Empire,!  was  captured  by  Bernhard  of  Weimar. 
Wallenstein,  who  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  its  relief, 
set  out  thither,  but  scarcely  had  he  crossed  the  Bohemian 
frontier  when  he  ordered  his  army  to  return — possibly 
offended  at  the  interference  of  Ferdinand,  It  is  certain 
that  at  this  time  he  was  in  correspondence  with  France, 
Sweden,  and  Saxony — whether  for  a  treasonable  object, 
or  with  the  desire  of  securing  peace  and  ending  the  war, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  say.  It  must,  at  least,  be 
remembered  that,  according  to  the  conditions  granted 
by  the  Emperor,  he  was  entirely  justified  in  treating 
with  the  enemy.  But  at  the  Imperial  Court  of  Vienna 
there  was  a  large  and  influential  party,  composed  to  a 
great  extent  of  Jesuits,  bitterly  hostile  to  his  interests, 
and  it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  Ferdinand 
had  determined  to  rid  himself  of  the  man  to  whom,  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  he  had  made  such  dangerous  concessions. 
Wallenstein,  aware  of  the  Coming  danger,  and  con- 
scious  that  his  only  safety  lay  in  anticipating  it  by  an 
audacious  policy,  appealed  to  his  army.  He  summoned 
his  chief  officers  to  Pilsen,  where  he  lay  encamped,  and 
obtained  their  signatures  to  a  document  in  which  they 
promised  not  to  desert  him.  But  several,  and  among 
them  three  of  his  generals — Gallas,  Aldringer,  and 
Piccolomini — proved  faithless  to  him,  and  reported  the 
State  of  things  to  the  Emperor.  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity  for  which  Ferdinand  was  waiting.  He  at  once 
threw  off  all  disguise,  and  issued  a  ban  against  Wallen- 
^  Lager,  1.  495,  IJas  JSoUtuerf  bcs  Baycrlanbs. 
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stein  and  his  chief  supporters — his  brother-in-law  Terzky 
(Terschka),  Ilow,  and  Kinsky. 

Thus  threatened  Wallenstein  proceeded  to  open  revolt 
He  opened  negotiations  with  Bernhard  of  Weimar,  who 
undertook  to  send  Swedish  cavalry  to  Eger,  a  Bohemian 
town  near  the  frontier,  and  he  set  out  thither  with  the 
five  regiments  that  still  remained  loyal  to  him.i  Here, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  a  plot  was  formed  against  him 
by  several  of  his  own  officers, — two  of  Irish  and  one  of 
Scotch  extraction,  —  Butler,  Gordon,  Leslie,  Deveroux 
and  others,  who  determined  to  execute  the  imperial 
Warrant.  After  Terzky  and  the  other  outlawed  officers 
had  been  foully  butchered  at  a  banquet,  Deveroux  forced 
his  way  into  Wallenstein's  bed-chamber.  He  found  him 
Standing  there  in  his  night-dress,  dazed  and  defenceless 
— for  he  had  hastily  risen  from  bed.  'Art  thou  the 
villain,'  exclaimed  the  assassin,  '  who  would  lead  over 
to  the  enemy  the  Emperor's  troops,  and  snatch  the 
crown  from  his  head  ?  Thou  must  die!'  Wallenstein 
uttered  no  word  in  reply,  but  proudly  extending  his  arms 
offered  his  breast  to  the  fatal  thrust  of  the  partisan,  and 
feil  dead. 

The  war  was  but  half  finished  at  the  time  of  Wallen- 
stein's death.  For  nearly  fifteen  years  2  more  Germany 
Avas  *  tortured,  torn  to  pieces,  wrecked,  brayed  as  in  a 
mortar  under  the  iron  mace  of  war.'  A  few  months 
after  the  murder  of  Wallenstein,  the  Swedes,  commanded 
by  Bernhard  of  Weimar,  were  defeated  at  Nördlingen, 
not  far  from  Donauwörth,  but  they  retrieved  their  losses 
under  new  leaders — Banner,  Wrangel,  and  Torstenson. 
Once  more  (1642)  the  blood-stained  piain  of  Breitenfeld, 
near  Leipzig,  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  conflict,  in 
which  Torstenson  routed  the  imperial  forces  under  Pic- 
colomini.     Then,  having  swept  the  Danes  (as  Wallen- 

1  Arnheim  also  set  out  from  Dresden  to  meet  him  at  Eger. 
^  From  25th  February  1634  to  24th  October  1648.      See  ProL 
1.  80.      The  war  lasted  thirty  years  and  five  months. 
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stein  had  done  before)  from  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and 
Jutland,  he  returned  to  Bohemia,  won  a  battle  at  Jankow, 
(1645),  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Vienna. 

In  the  meantime  the  French,  under  Turenne  and 
Cond^,  had  combined  with  the  western  Swedish  forces, 
and  had  overrun  Bavaria.  At  length  Maximilian  and 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  son  and  successor  of 
Ferdinand  IL,  recognised  the  hopelessness  of  their 
cause,  and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed  on  the 
24th  October  1648. 


In  Order  that  the  hero  of  Schillers  drama  may  be 
compared  with  the  historical  Wallenstein  it  may  be 
necessary  in  an  Introduction  to  the  Drama  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  his  life,  and  to  State  fully  the  various 
views  that  are  taken  of  his  character  and  of  the  motives 
by  which  he  was  actuated.  For  the  Lager  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  following  facts,  together  with  what  has 
already  been  related,  and  with  what  will  be  found  in  the 
notes  (see  especially  on  Lager^  11.  457,  611,  846,  859, 
862),  will  be  sufficient. 

Albrecht  Wenzel  Eusebius  Wallenstein  (from  the 
Bohemian  pronunciation  of  the  original  name  'Wald- 
stein,' viz.  'Walsteina')  was  born  on  the  I4th  or  I5th 
September  1583  at  Hermanic  (Germ.  Hermanitz)  on 
the  Upper  Elbe.  His  father  Wilhelm  v.  Waldstein 
was  the  descendant  of  an  old  Bohemian  (Czech)  family 
which  took  its  name  from  the  Bergschloss  Waldstein, 
near  Turnau  (south-east  of  Reichenbach,  near  the 
Riesengebirge).  Both  Wilhelm  v.  Waldstein  and  his 
wlfe  Katharina  (or  Margarethe)  Smirricky  (or  Slawata) 
were  Protestants.  The  boy,  as  his  parents  were  poor, 
was  at  first  placed  under  the  care  of  his  mother's  brother, 
but  was  later  transferred  to  the  charge  of  another  uncle, 
Johann  v.  Ricam,   who,   being  a  zcalous   Catholic,   sent 
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him  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  Olmütz  in  Moravia.  Here 
he  is  Said  to  have  been  converted  to  Catholicism  by  bis 
tutor  Puchta.  The  fact  that  he  was  after  this  a  Student 
at  Altdorf  University  has  been  doubted,  but  is  accepted 
by  Ranke  as  at  least  possible  (see  on  Lager,  1.  457). 
In  1604  he  is  said  (though  this  is  also  questioned)  to 
have  been  a  page  to  the  Markgraf  of  Burgau.  It  is 
affirmed — though  this  is  doubtless  ei7ie  reine  Sage — that 
about  this  period  of  his  life  he  feil  uninjured  from  a 
window-sill,  where  he  was  asleep,  in  the  third  story  of 
the  Castle  at  Innsbruck  (the  window  is  still  shown),  and 
that,  attributing  his  escape  to  the  Madonna,  he  became 
for  the  time  a  fervent  religionist. 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  while  a  young  man  he 
studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  where  he  seems  to  have 
first  developed  that  belief  in  astrology,  which  in  after 
times  exercised  such  baleful  influence  over  him ;  and  it 
is  more  than  possible  that  he  visited  the  Netherlands, 
France,  and  England. 

In  1606,  after  his  return  to  Bohemia,  he  served  in 
the  Turkish  war  under  Georg  Basta,  a  general  of  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  IL,  and  possibly  also  under  Fer- 
dinand (then  Archduke  of  Styria)  against  the  Venetians. 

Probably  about  1609  he  married  a  rieh  widow, 
Lucretia  Nickess  v.  Landeck,  who  died  in  16 14  and  left 
him  a  considerable  property.  About  the  same  time  he 
also  inherited  fourteen  estates  from  an  uncle.  Through 
his  influence  and  his  military  Services  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  (he  was  in  command  as  Oberst  at  the  battle  of 
the  'White  Hill'  1620,  and  in  the  same  year  defeated  the 
Insurgent  Bethlen  Gabor  in  Silesia)  he  gained  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor,  and  was  allowed  to  buy  up  at  nominal 
prices  immense  tracts  of  confiscated  land.  Among 
these  he  secured  the  princely  estate  of  Friedland,  and 
was  created  a  Fürst  (not  an  unmittelbarer  Reichsfürst, 
which  he  only  became  when  created  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg ;    see  on  1.    859  sq.)       His  influence  was   greatly 
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strengthened  by  his  marriage  in  1623  with  Isabella 
Katharina  V.  Harrack,  daughter  of  the  Imperial  Minister 
Graf  Harrack,  and  the  extraordinary  Services  that  he 
rendered  the  Emperor  in  amassing  a  new  army  (1625) 
and  defeating  Mansfeld  were  rewarded  (1627)  by  the 
Duchy  i^Herzogtiini)  of  Friedland,  to  which  was  soon 
after  added  that  of  Sagan. 
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There  probably  exists  no  great  work  of  art  whose 
growth  through  all  its  various  stages,  from  the  first  germ 
to  maturity,  can  be  studied  so  minutely  as  is  possible  in 
the  case  of  \Vallenstei7t.  Some  artistic  conceptions 
have  indeed  required  for  their  füll  development  a  still 
longer  period  than  the  five  ^  years  during  which  this 
drama  occupied  Schiller.  Dante's  poem  'made  him 
lean  '  for  thrice  that  length  of  time.  The  idea  of  Faiist^ 
which  inspired  Goethe  when  a  young  man  of  two  and 
twenty,  had  attained  but  incomplete  ^  realisation  when 
he  sealed  up  the  last  pages  of  his  manuscript  on  his 
eighty-second  birthday. 

But  never  surely  did  any  poet,  having  once  determined 
his  subject,  submit  himself  to  a  longer  and  severer  self- 
examination  than  did  Schiller  on  this  occasion — analysing 
his  motives,  testing  his  powers,  reviewing  his  resources, 
planning,  discussing,  remodelling  and  elaborating  the 
minutest  details,  ere  ever  he  set  himself  seriously  to  the 
task  of  embodying  his  conception  in  language.  Such 
anxious  self-analysis  is,  in  spite  of  the  Vita  Ntiova^  held 
by  many  to  be  incompatible  with  true  poetic  genius,  and 
to  such  critics  Schiller's  Wallenstein  appears  a  laboured 

1  One  might  perhaps  say  eight.  But  from  1791  to  1794  the 
idea  seems  to  have  lain  almost  dormant  in  his  mind. 

2  Incomplete,  not  only  because  with  this  mighty  subject,  as  he 
himself  says,  '  the  whole  must  ever  remain  a  fragment, '  but  be- 
cause even  this  fragment  was  again  unsealed  and  constantly  re- 
touched  during  the  few  months  that  remained  of  his  life. 
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product  of  the  intellect  rather  than  a  work  of  creative 
imagination.  By  many,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
sidered  to  be  a  drama  on  a  level  with  the  masterpieces 
of  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare. 

The  truth  seems  to  me  to  He  somewhere  midway 
between  these  two  extremes.  No  one  whose  feeling  for 
art  is  not  bHnded  by  art  theories  can  be  insensible  to 
the  creative  power  with  which  in  this  play  Schiller 
delineates  human  character  in  various  forms  and  under 
various  influences — a  power  which  nothing  but  genius 
possesses.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  whole  drama  (except  the  Lager)  is  pervaded  by  an 
exceedingly  dry  light ;  that  ^  its  characters  have  not 
that  living  reality,  that  warm  humanity,  which  alone 
can  deeply  excite  our  sympathies  and  antipathies  ;  that, 
in  fact,  we  are  compelled  to  agree  with  Schiller  in 
regarding  none  of  these  characters  but  Max  and  Thekla 
with  any  deeper  feeling  than  *  a  purely  artistic  love.' 

This,  I  believe,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Walle?istei?j, 
after  having  broken  violently  with  the  past,  Schiller 
made  his  first  attempt  to  obey  principles  of  art  to  which 
his  whole  nature  had  not  as  yet  given  consent,  and 
under  which,  therefore,  feeling  could  have  no  free  play. 

He  was  aware  that  feeling  had  hitherto  led  him  astray. 
The  passionate  extravagance  of  the  Räuber^  the  Sttirni 
tmd  Dra77g  of  Fiesco,  and  the  impetuous  rhetoric  of 
Don  Carlos,  he  rightly  held  to  be  essentially  undramatic. 
Drama,  as  sculpture,  needs  restraint ;  -and  to  gain 
this  restraint  it  was  necessary  that  his  new  dramatic 
characters  should  be  treated  from  an  entirely  different 
Standpoint.  Hitherto  they  had  been  (as  in  Byron's  plays) 
merely  expressions,  positive  and  negative,  of  the  poet's 

^  I  say  this  with  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  feel 
otherwise,  and  above  all  to  the  (later)  opinion  of  Schiller  himself.  3"^ 
ftnbe,  he  says,  with  reference  to  the  Wallenstein  (1798),  ba§  midj  V\z 
Klarheit  VLxib  bic  öefonnenbeit,  tDelrf^e  bie  ,5rucl]t  einer  fpätercn  (£pod]c  ift, 
nidjti  uon  bcr  ITüniie  einer  frül^ern  gefoftet  t]at. 
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Personality — empty  simulacra;  now  they  were  to  be 
independent  existences,  living  creations.i  In  a  word, 
]  Schiller  was  determined  to  be  nothing  if  not  objective. 
All  subjectivity  of  treatment,  all  expression  of  his  own 
Personality  under  any  dramatic  disguise  whatever,  was 
to  be  in  future  ruthlessly  excluded. 

With  this  object  in  view  he  seems  to  have  piirposely 
chosen  as  the  central  figure  of  his  next  drama  a  character 
with  which  he  feit,  and  could  feel,  very  little  sympathy. 
*  The  passions '  (he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Körner)  '  by 
which  Wallenstein  is  moved,  namely  revenge  and  ambi- 
tion,  are  of  the  most  frigid  nature.  His  character  is 
never  noble,  must  never  be  noble  ;2  he  must  never 
appear  really  great,  only  formidable.  .  .  .  After  this 
description  you  will  begin  to  fear  that  I  have  lost  my 
interest  in  this  business.  Be  reassured  !  My  interest 
is  not  in  the  least  diminished,  nor  my  hope  of  success. 
This  was  exactly  the  kind  of  subject  that  I  wanted,  in 
Order  to  begin  my  new  dramatic  existence.  .  .  .  This 
subject  matter  lies  so  otitside  of  me  that  I  can  scarcely 
get  up  any  affection  for  it ;  it  leaves  me  cold  and 
indifferent,  although  I  find  myself  inspired  to  work  at  it. 
With  the  exception  of  two,  towards  whom  I  feel  drawn 
by  affection,  I  treat  all  the  characters,  and  especially  the 
Chief  character,  merely  with  the  pure  love  of  an  artist.' 

In  this  quest  for  objectivity  Schiller  was  guided 
aright,  and  prevented  from  falling  into  the  slough  of 
realism,  by  his  own  innate  idealism,  by  Goethe's  influence, 
and  by  his  true  appreciation  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 
'  The  characters  of  the  Greek  tragedies,'  he  says,  '  are 
not  individuals,  but  more  or  less  ideal  figures  ;'  and  he 
evidently  would  have  us  conclude  that  all  dramatic 
creations  should  be  'more  or  less  ideal.' 

Indeed    Wallenstein  is   as   far  removed  from   being 

^  These  remarks  have  no  application  to  his  lyrical  poetry. 
2  Again,   in  a  letter  to   Humboldt  (1796)  :    'His  undertaking 
was  morally  bad  and  physically  unsuccessful. ' 
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merely  a  realistic  study  as  it  is  from  being  such  a 
'  fabrication  '  as  Don  Carlos?-  It  is  without  doubt  a 
true  work  of  art,  and  one  that  we  may  safely  rank  very 
high  ;  and  if  it  does  not  hold  an  equally  high  place  in 
our  affections,  I  think  we  can  explain  the  fact  to  our- 
selves  by  assuming  that  Schiller,  so  jealously  on  his 
guard  against  the  intrusion  of  his  own  personality,  and 
determined  to  subject  himself  to  a  new  law,  had  not  yet 
fully  developed  the  new  feeling  by  which  alone  that  law 
could  be  fulfilled,  and  which  in  his  later  plays  (such,  for 
instance,  as  Wilhelm  Teil)  inspires  the  characters  with 
life  and  reality. 

The  necessity  for  such  inspiring  power,  and  the  pos- 
sibility  of  a  certain  '■  dryness  of  manner '  in  his  new 
style,  is  acknowledged  by  Schiller  himself.  ^d^  UJtll 
baburd?  (by  fact-truth)  meine  ^^tguren,  unb  metnc  f|anb= 
lungen,  hios  beleben;  befeelen  mu§  fie  biejentge  Kraft,  bie 
\&l  allenfalls  fdjon  \[aht  3etgen  fönnen,  unb  ohne  ipeld^e  ja 
überl^aupt  fein  (5t't>anH  an  biefes  (Sefd^äft  von  2tnfang  an 
mögltd)  geroefen  n)äre.  .  .  .  2tuf  beittlCeg,  wo  idj  ]et5t  gel^e, 
fann  es  leidet  gefd^el^cn,  "ba^  mein  IPallenftein  burc^  eine 
gcrotffe  CErotfenl^ett  ber  IHanter  fid?  r»on  tneinen  t)orI^ergeI]= 
tn'Ozn  Stürfen  gar  feltfam  unterfd/eiben  roirb.^ 

It  is  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe  how 
the  idea  of  the  Wallenstein  took  shape  and  gradually 
unfolded  itself  under  internal  and  external  infiuences  ; 
and  for  this  object  we  fortunately  possess  ample  material. 
Of  especial  value  are  the  very  numerous  letters  which 
passed  during  the  years  of  its  composition  between 
Schiller  and  his  friends  Goethe  and  Chr.  Gottfried 
Kömer,  father  of  the  poet  Theodor  Körner.  It  is 
impossible  to  enter  here  at  any  length  into  this  question; 
I  shall  merely  give  a  short  summary  to  serve  for  pur- 
poses  of  reference,  mentioning  such  facts  alone  as  seem 

^  £in  tnacljiücrf  tüte  bcr  Carlos  are  Schiller's  words. 
^  This  does  not  apply  to  the  Lager  but  to  the  drama  itself. 
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to   have   special   bearing  on   our  subject,   and     quoting 
passages  from  various  letters.  i 

1785.  In  the  spring  Schiller  (twenty-six  years  of  age)  resigns 
bis  connection  with  the  Mannheim  Theatre,  and  removes  to 
Leipzig,  Makes  acquaintance  with  Körner.  Resides  tili  Sep- 
tember at  Gohlis,  near  Leipzig.  Writes  the  Lied  an  die  Freude.'^ 
Suddenly  (iith  September)  leaves  for  Dresden,  ai-riving  '  at 
midnight  by  extra  post.'  Lives  for  two  years  with  Körner  at 
Loschwitz,  a  picturesque  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
a  mile  or  so  above  Dresden,  opposite  Blasewitz.  Here  Don 
Carlos  is  recast  from  prose  into  iambics.  (Lessing's  Nathan^ 
1778,  was  the  first  classical  German  drama  in  this  nieasure.) 
These  two  years,  passed  in  comparative  seclusion  and  intimacy 
with  Körner,  develop  a  tendency  towards  reflection  and 
restraint. 

1787.  Removes  to  Weimar  in  July.  (Goethe  absent  in 
Italy.)  Dissatisfied  with  his  Don  Carlos  (first  played  in  Ham- 
burg, 20th  August).  Devotes  himself  to  prose  composition. 
Assists  Wieland  with  his  Journal,  Deutscher  Merkur.^  Begins 
the  Abfall  der  Niederlande,  and  works  at  his  romance.  Der 
Geisterseher.     Becomes  intimate  with  the  Lengefeld  family. 

1788.  In  spring  removes  to  the  little  village  of  Volkstedt, 
near  Rudolstadt  (some  twenty  miles  south  from  Weimar),  where 
the  Lengefelds  are  living.  Composes  Die  Götter  Griechen- 
lands. Much  time  given  to  the  Greek  tragedians.  Translates  for 
Charlotte  v.  Lengefeld,  his  future  wife,  the  Jphigetiia  in  Aldis 
of  Euripides,  and  parts  of  the  Phcenissce.  But  history  still 
engages  most  of  his  energies,  and  he  complains  pathetically 
that  he  seems  more  fitted  for  an  historian  than  a  poet.  ITtcitie 
<5efd?idjtc  l^at  Ptel  Dtd^terfraft  tu  mir  üerborben.  Yet  this 
poetic  power  gives  evidence  of  its  vigour  in  the  Künstler. 
Goethe  returns  from  Italy,  visits  Rudolstadt,  and  is  introduced 
to  Schiller,   who  at  first  is  not  drawn  to  him.*     3*^  3lPciflfc 

^  For  a  füll  account  see  Diintzer's  Erläuterung  (Leipzig,  1886). 

-  Notable  rather  through  Beethoven's  gth  Symphony  than  for 
any  merits  of  its  own.      Schiller  calls  it  ein  fdilcd^tcs  <5ebt*t. 

3    Tlialia,  taken  up  at  Mannheim,  was  suspended  tili  1788. 

^  Goethe  also  speaks  of  himself  and  Schiller  as  '  spiritual  anti- 
podes. ' 
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ob  tPir  citiaiibcr  je  fct^r  nal]c  rücfeit  tpcrbcu.   .   .   .  Uiifcrc 
Dorftellungsarten  fdjeincn  ipcfentlid]  ücrfdjtcbett. 

1789.  Through  Goethe's  influence  Schiller  is  elected  (March) 
'  Extraordinary  Professor  of  History'  at  Jena.  '  They  have 
bamboozled^  me,'  he  writes  to  Körner.  '  I  shall  feel  ridiculous. 
Many  a  Student  will  probably  know  more  history  than  the  Herr 
Professor.'  But  protests  are  of  no  avail.  For  ayear  he  studies 
and  lectures  on  history,  dependent  on  his  audiences  for  his 
income.  All  poetic  and  other  literary  activity  is  at  a  standstill, 
save  editing  and  contributing  to  his  periodical  Thalia,  that  had 
again  struggled  into  existence,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  niake 
way  with  his  inert  tragedy,  Der  Alenschenfeitid.  Political  and 
social  questionings  are  excited  in  his  mind  by  the  French 
Revolution.  As  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  other  noble 
natures,  Schiller  is  at  first  filled  with  glorious  hopes,  then  with 
fears,  then  with  disgust  and  horror. 

1790.  The  *  obscuration  of  the  master-vision '  shows  first  faint 
signs  of  passing,  Fresh  poetic  Impulses  given  by  his  marriage 
(February),  and  a  revived  consciousness  of  his  true  calling. 
€s  iPtrb  tntr  ntd^t  el^cr  voo\\[  tpcrben,  z\\z  td?  tPteber  Derfc 
tnad^ett  fann.  External  difficulties,  too,  somewhat  lightened 
by  a  pension  from  Karl  August  of  200  thalers — £y:).  Various 
poetic  projects  taken  up  and  abandoned.  Determines  at  last 
to  attempt  drama  again,  but  not  until  he  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  true  principles.  Meantime :  td^  feI]C  Tlid/t  ein, 
trarum  id?  nid^t,  tüenn  id^  ernftlid?  tpill,  ber  erfte  (Sc[d?t(^ts= 
fd^rciber  Bewtfd^Iatlbs  tDerbcil  fantt.  Reverts  therefore  to  his- 
tory, and  laying  aside  his  \x\\^msh.Qd  Abfall  der  N'iederlande,  begins 
his  Tpjähr.  Krieg,  for  publication  in  the  Historischer  Kalejider für 
Damen.  Publishes  in  Thalia  the  unfinished  '  Menschenfeind. ' 
Projects,  but  does  not  accomplish,  z. Deutscher  Flutarch,  a  series  of 
'  Memorable  Lives. '  To  forward  this  he  visits  a  princely  patron, 
Fürst  Primas  Karl  v.  Dalberg,  in  Erfurt.  Here  he  contracts 
the  ehest  disease  that  tormented  him  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Here,  too,  it  is  said,  in  conversation  with  Fürst  Dalberg,  the 
first  idea  of  Wallenstein  is  suggested  to  him.  Seit  meiner 
(Erfurter  Hetfe  bctpegt  fid/  tpieber  ber  plan  3U  einem  (Erauer^ 
fpiel  in  meinem  Kopf,  unb  id?  \(xht  einen  (Scöcnftanb  für 
abgcriffene  poctifdje  llTomente. 

1  übertölpelt. 
d 
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1791.  Serious  and  continued  illness  prevents  lecturing,  and 
checks  further  development  of  the  new  idea,  though  reflections 
and  discussions  as  to  Xho.  form  of  a  possible  future  poem  occupy 
much  of  his  time.  Körner  advises  an  epic.  Schiller,  who  had 
lately  translated  the  second  ALneid  of  Virgil,  agrees  that  his 
gifts  are  rather  epic  than  dramatic,  and  seems  only  in  doubt  as 
to  his  subject — whether  Wallenstein,  or  Gustavus  Adolphus,  or 
Frederick  the  Great.  Still  his  better  instincts  lead  him  back 
once  more  to  the  drama.  Studies  and  writes  various  essays  on 
the  'Theory  of  Tragedy.'  A  visit  to  Karlsbad  for  the  sake  of 
his  health  exhausts  his  scanty  means,  biit  he  receives  an  unex- 
pected  gift  of  looo  thalers,  to  be  repeated  for  three  years. 

1792.  Pays  a  brief  visit  to  Körner  at  Dresden.  Once  more 
at  Jena,  works  at  his  TyOjähr.  Ki'ieg.^  He  becomes  deeply 
immersed  in  Kant's  philosophy.  3^  f^^^^  ^^^  <^^t  ^^^  0I]rctl 
in  Kants  Urtcilsfraft.  .  .  .  3<i?  voti^z  ntdjt  rul^cn,  bis  id^ 
bicfc  ITTatcrie  burd^brungcn  I^abe.  Through  this  resthetic  and 
transcendental  deluge,  which  lasts  several  years,  he  wades  safely, 
still  preserved  a  poet,  as  Wordsworth  in  somewhat  like  case. 
3<i?  bin  t)oII  Hncjcbulb,  ctmas  poetifdjcs  üor  bie  '^axKb  3U 
neljmen ;  befonbers  jucf t  mir  bic  Jcber  nad?  bem  2Ö.  (Eigcnt= 
\\&[  ift  es  boc^  nur  bic  Kunft  fclbft,  ujo  id?  meine  Kräfte  füt^Ie, 
in  ber  Ct^eorie  mu^  id;  midj  immer  mit  prin3ijpien  plagen. 
Various  theoretic  essays — '  Über  die  Schönheit,'  '  Über  Anmuth 
und  Würde,'  etc, — remain  as  memorials  of  this  flood-time,  which 
doubtless  has  for  the  future  some  fertilising  efifects,  though  it 
also  effects  present  injury.  (Scfd^abet  I^at  fie  ntir  [bie  Kritü] 
in  ber  Cl^at;  \)t\\\i  bie  Küt^nl^eit,  bie  lebenbige  (Sinti],  bie  idj 
I^atte,  cl^e  mir  nod^  eine  Hegel  befannt  mar,  rermiffe  id]  fdjon 
feit  met^reren  3^^?J^CTt'  3^  f^^^  '^'^^^  i^t3^  erfdjaffen  unb 
bilbcn,  idj  \>zQ\)a&i\.z  bas  Spiel  ber  Begeifterung.  .  .  , 

1793.  Visits  with  his  wife  his  parents  in  Swabia,  where  a 
son  is  born  to  him.  Is  offered  a  Professorship  at  Tübingen, 
which  he  declines.  During  this  Swabian  visit  he  writes,  Hie 
mar  id?  reid^er  (x\\  (Entmürfen  .  .  .  nie  Fonnte  id?  mcgen 
ber  elenbften  aller  f^inberniffe,  mcgen  Förpcrlid^en  Druckes, 
meniger  aust^arren.  2In  größere  Kompofitionen  barf  id^ 
gar  nic^t  mcljr  'i>tVi^tU,     Yet  he  soon  after  plans  a  new  drama, 

1  Finished  in  September.  3cöt  bin  i*  frei,  unb  idi  luill  es  für  intnirr 
bleiben.  Ifcine  2trbett  mcbr,  bic  mir  ein  anberer  auflegt,  ober  bic  einen  anbcren 
Urfpruncj  bat  als  Cicbc  unb  Neigung. 
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The  Knights  of  Malta  {Die  Malteser)  which  for  a  time  throws 
all  thoughts  of  Wallenstein  into  the  background  ;  but  by  the 
end  of  the  year  this  too  has  given  way  to  various  ästhetische 
Briefe  and  essays  of  like  nature,  as  well  as  to  a  new  monthly 
Journal,  Die  Hören,  started  by  him  with  Goethe's  help.^ 

1 794.  WTiile  still  in  Swabia  he  is  seized  by  an  Impulse  to 
work  out  his  idea  of  Wallenstein,  which  seems  to  have  been 
ripening  in  his  mind  perhaps  more  rapidly  than  he  had  sus- 
pected,  but  was  scarcely  so  mature  as  he  now  fancied.  'As 
soon  as  the  plan  of  it  is  in  readiness,  I  have  but  little  fear  that 
it  will  take  me  more  than  three  weeks  to  finish  the  play.'  [It 
took  him  just  five  years  from  this  date  !]  A  little  later,  how- 
ever,  after  his  return  to  Jena,  doubts  again  arise  as  to  his 
ability  and  his  State  of  preparation  for  such  an  attempt.  Be- 
gins  to  suspect  that  after  all  it  will  take  *  eight  months  of  his 
life'  instead  of  three  weeks.  Körner  is  opposed  to  all  this 
self-analysis  and  theorising — this  '  northern  sin, '  as  he  calls  it. 
He  begs  Schiller  to  leave  himself  entirely  to  his  imagination, 
and  to  wait  for  inspiration.  Goethe,  with  .whom  he  spends  two 
weeks  at  Weimar,  tries  to  incite  him  to  finish  Die  Malteser. 
But  the  dramatic  Impulse  seems  to  have  quite  forsaken  him,  and 
except  adding  further  solidity  to  his  theoretic  foundations,  which 
he  did  not  yet  trust,  little  was  effected  during  this  year. 

1795.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  little  or  nothing  but 

•  ^sthetic  Studies  '  and  prose  contributions  to  the  Hören.  Then 
a  few  lyric  pieces  for  the  Musenalmanach  (notably  the  '  Spazier- 
gang'). Takes  Die  Malteser  in  hand  for  a  time,  but  again 
distrusts  his   foundations,    and  betakes  himself  once   more  to 

*  ^sthetic  Studies '  for  the  Hören. 

1 796.  '  ^sthetic  Studies '  at  length  at  an  end.  But  remains 
still  undecided,  and  fearful  of  launching  out  into  the  drama. 
gu  cittcm  5d|aufptel  fann  id^  nic^t  el^cr  fommcn,  als  bis  id^ 
fcdjs  gan3  freie  UTonate  für  mtd?  üorausfel^e,  tueld^es  in 
btefetn  '^a\\xt  nidjt  u)ol|I  3U  troffen  tft.  »  .  .  'He  must  work 
still  at  the  bone-constructure '  (Knodjengebäube),  he  writes  to 
Goethe  ;  but  only  a  few  days  later  he  reports  :  3<^  ^^Tt  jet3t 
ipirflid^  unb  in  allem  €rnfte  bei  meinem  XPallenftein.    From 

^  The  Hören  soon  expired,  and  even  before  its  decease  the  less 
ambitious  Musenabnafiach  appeared,  in  which  were  published  many 
of  Schiller's  finest  ballads,  as  well  as  the  notorious  'Xenien.' 
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this  date  he  is  faiily  launched.  In  the  autumn  he  writes  to 
Körner  that  Wallenstein  still  occupies  him  emftlid^  llttb  aus- 
fd^Ite^enb ;  and  letter  upon  letter  is  sent  to  his  various  friends 
discussing  the  new  style  of  treatment,  and  the  special  difficulties 
presented  by  this  'most  untractable  subject,'  which  will  not 
obey  (parircn)  the  bit  of  its  new  master.  He  looks  forward  to 
its  completion  by  the  next  summer — indeed,  considers  it  already 
as  good  as  finished,  fertig,  and  talks  much  of  its  stage  production, 
though  as  yet  *  lying  there  before  me  formless  and  endless ; '  not 
a  line  written  !  Nay  more,  wliether  it  is  to  be  prose  or 
verse  is  not  yet  decided.  <  Humboldt i  thinks  I  should  write  it 
in  prose.  As  regards  the  labour  of  the  thing,  it's  all  the  same 
to  me  whether  I  write  iambics  or  prose.'  In  spite  of  frequent 
illness  and  many  sleepless  nights  the  work  progresses,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  two  acts  of  the  Piccolomini  are  written — 
in  prose. 

1797.  In  the  spring  Goethe  is  at  Jena  for  six  weeks,  finishing 
his  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  and  discussing  epics  and  dramas 
with  Schiller.  Little  visible  progress  made  with  Wallenstein, 
but  certain  parts  of  the  foundation  made  more  secure — notably 
that  of  the  '  astrological  motive,' — to  support  what  proved  a 
boldly  planned  and  skilfully  executed  main-arch  of  the  whole 
structure.  Later,  in  his  garden  and  garden-house  in  a  suburb 
of  Jena,  he  studies  Shakespeare,  the  Greek  poets,  and  Aristotle's 
Poetics ;    and    on   Goethe's   return    in   May  reads  to  him   the 

*  Vorspiel '  of  his  play — the  *  Wallensteiner ' — a  short  introduc- 
tory  scene  in  rhymed  verse,  from  which  the  Lager  was  later 
developed.  This  year  is  known  as  the  Balladenjahr.  In 
friendly  rivalry  with  Goethe  were  composed  'Der  Taucher,' 
'  Der  Handschuh,  '  Der  Ring  von  Polykrates, '  '  Die  Kraniche 
von  Ibykus,'  and  other  of  his  best  known  ballads.  During 
Goethe's  absence  in  Switzerland,  Schiller  determines  to  adopt 

*  iambics '  instead  of  prose  for  the  play,  which  hitherto — except 
the  rhymed  '  Vorspiel  '--had  been  written  in  prose  :  2tIIes,  XOdS 
\&[  fdjon  q^zv^a&ii,  mu§  anbers  tperben,  uttb  ift  es  311m  Q^cil 
fd^ott  ...  es  ift  je^t  crft  eine  (Eragöbte  3U  nennen.      He 

*  cannot  conceive  how  he  ever  could  have  attempted  to  write  a 
poem  in  prose. '  He  never  before  had  •  such  a  palpable  proof 
of  the  intimate  connection  of  form  and  matter  ;'  and  he  writes 
a  long  letter  to  Goethe  on  the  necessity  of  verse  in  ä  work  of 

^  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt. 
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the  imagination.^  This  decision  seems  to  open  the  flood- 
gates,  and  Wallenstein  begins  to  swell  to  unexpected  bulk  : 
(Eitt  UTonftrum  <x\\  Brette  unb  2Iusbet^nuttg.  Goethe  advises 
a  '  cyclus  of  pieces  '  instead  of  one  play —  advice  that  Schiller 
adopts.  Towards  the  year's  end  he  is  much  troubled  by  ever- 
recurring  ehest  affection  and  sleeplessness  ;  but  two  acts  are 
written  out  ins  Heine. 

1798.  The  first  two  acts  (four  of  the  later  verslon)  being 
finished,  the  rest  is  more  rapidly  executed — bas  Übrige  ift  blos 
bie  (Euttpicfelung  beffen,  loas  l^ier  (},zq,z\>zxi  ift.  Certain  por- 
tions  requiring  out-door  inspiration  are  deferred  tili  he  can 
exchange  his  study  for  his  garden.  In  February  he  is  in  beni 
tiefftcn  IDirbel  ber  f^anblung,  and  in  March  three  quarters 
are  finished,  and  are  read  to  Goethe,  *  who  finds  them  magnifi- 
cent — in  some  parts  quite  astounding.'  The  remaining  two  acts, 
which  Schiller  expected  '  almost  to  spring  into  existence  of  their 
own  accord,'  are  again  and  again  laid  aside  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  In  May  Goethe  urges  him  to  finish  the  play  in  order 
that  it  may  be  acted  by  the  autumn,  when  the  celebrated  player 
Schröder  is  expected  in  Weimar — a  thought  that  seems  to  freeze 
up  at  once  eveiy  source  of  inspiration,  so  that  all  '  theatrical 
considerations '  have  to  be  entirely  set  aside.  '  You  are  right,' 
answers  Goethe.  '  No  one  can  serve  two  inasters,  and  of  all 
masters  I  would  least  choose  the  public  that  sits  in  a  German 
theatre.'  During  the  summer  months  the  last  two  acts  approach 
completion,  though  somewhat  interrupted  by  lyrical  and  other 
work.  In  September  he  visits  Goethe  in  Weimar,  and  reads  to 
him  the  whole  play  (as  it  then  stood  ;  for  it  was  later  consider- 
ably  altered  for  theatrical  purposes).  Here  he  decides  to  work 
up  the  '  Vorspiel '  into  an  independent  piece — the  Lager — and 
to  have  it  acted  in  the  following  month  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Weimar  theatre,  and  also  to  divide  the  play  itself  into  two 
separate  parts.  Once  more  at  home  he  adds  *  new  figures '  to 
the  Lager ;  among  others  the  Capuchin  monk,  the  material  of 
whose  sermon  is  later  suggested  by  Goethe.  But  time  lapses, 
and  Goethe  comes  impatient  to  Jena  to  hasten  on  the  work. 
Sd^illers  gaubcrn  Vi\<i>  S&[XO(xVi\z\i,  he  reports,  gcl^t  über  alle 
Begriffe.  At  length,  on  nearly  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the 
MS.  of  the  Lager  is  given  over  to  Goethe,  who  undertakes  to 

^  His  arguments  are  very  forcible.     Still  more  so  is  the  argu- 
ment  deducible  from  the  actual  result  of  his  decision. 
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write  a  song  on  the  Sack  of  Magdeburg,  while  Schiller  is  to  com- 
pose  an  opening  '  Prologue. '  Goethe  returns  to  Weimar  October 
I  st.  The  Prolog  is  to  be  sent  by  a  Botetifrati  next  day  ;  but 
days  pass  and  it  does  not  arrive.  At  length  (4th)  Schiller 
despatches  a  copy  hastily  written  from  memory,  begging  that 
Goethe  would  erase  certain  portions.  Goethe  has  failed  to  pro- 
duce  any  rhymes  on  the  Sack  of  Magdeburg  ;1  hopes,  however, 
to  have  something  ready  in  time.  He  also  sends  Schiller  a 
book  of  tractates  by  the  Austin  Friar  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara, 
as  material  for  the  sermon^  of  the  Capuchin.  Schiller,  who 
wished  to  publish  the  Prolog  at  once  in  his  Musenalmanach^  and 
was  desirous  of  making  a  few  last  alterations  in  the  Lager, 
begs  for  the  return  of  the  MS.  It  is  returned  with  Goethe's 
alterations ;  a  part  of  the  passage  in  which  the  actor  Iffland  is 
lauded  he  thinks  should  be  suppressed,  to  avoid  possible 
jealousies  on  the  part  of  the  Weimar  players,  and  some  lines 
(18-21)  substituted  in  praise  of  Schröder.  On  the  7th  the  first 
rehearsal  of  the  Lager  is  held.  Goethe  writes  to  beg  Schiller  to 
send  the  Kaptizinerpredigt,  and  to  make  no  further  alterations ; 
and  he  encloses  a  Soldatenlied.^  On  the  8th  Goethe  announces 
that  the  Performance  is  to  take  place  on  the  I2th,  and  wishes 
Schiller  to  be  present  at  the  last  rehearsal  on  the  1 1  th.  On  the 
same  day  Schiller  sends  the  Kapiizinerpredigt,  saying  that  it  is 
merely  a  hurried  versification  of  Friar  Abraham's  mad  oratory, 
but  that  it  must  do  for  the  first  Performance.  He  also  raakes  a 
few  changes  to  allow  of  its  suitable  introduction  (see  note  to 
sc.  viii.  1.  i),  and  adds  some  verses  to  Goethe's  Soldatenlied^ 
and  professes  himself  content  with  Goethe's  alterations.^  On 
the  iith,  Schiller,  with  his  wife  and  friends,  comes  over  to 
Weimar,  where  the  last  rehearsal  is  held  before  a  select  audience, 
and  excites  enthusiastic  applause.  On  the  next  evening,  after  a 
play  by  Kotzebue  {Die  Korsen\  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  too 
long  for  the  impatient  audience,  the  first  Performance  of  the 
Lager  takes  place. 

In  the  present  volume  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  follow 
detail  the  further  history  of  the  play.      Sufifice  it  to 

1  A  song  (eleven  verses)  on  the  subject  has  been  found  among 
Goethe's  papers — not  in  his  handwriting. 

2  Compare  the  sermon  in  the  Räuber. 

^  See  Appendix.  ^  Probably  11.  ii  and  12  ;  see  note. 
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say  that  after  many  alterations  and  retrenchments,  such 
as  Goethe  had  long  ago  seen  to  be  requisite  for  theatrical 
purposeSji  t^^  Piccoloviini  was  played  on  the  Weimar 
stage  on  the  30th  January,  and  WaIIe7isteirCs  Tod  on 
20th  April  1799.  The  trilogy  was  first  published  (2 
vols.)  in  the  summer  of  1800,  by  the  Stuttgart  and 
Tübingen  publisher  Cotta.  It  was  printed  at  Weimar, 
under  Schiller's  superintendence.  In  the  printed  editions 
the  last  two  acts  of  the  Ficco/ojnini,  as  first  acted,  were 
incorporated  in  the  Tod. 

The  commentaries,  elucidations,  and  analyses  that 
have  appeared  during  this  Century  are  legion.  Archives 
have  been  ransacked,  and  immense  eruditionand  ingenuity 
have  been  expended  on  rehabilitating  Wallenstein,  as  lie 
veritably  and  historically  existed ;  but  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  veritable  Wallenstein  exists  for  us  rather  in  Schiller's 
drama,  and  the  best  commentary  is  Schiller's  history 
and  his  letters. 

An  early  MS.  of  the  drama,  attested  by  Schiller,  was 
sent  to  the  London  publisher  Bell,  who  had  undertaken 
to  have  it  translated  into  English.  By  him  it  was  sold 
to  the  firm  Longman  and  Rees,  who  entrusted  the 
translation  to  Coleridge.  His  version  (which  did  not 
include  the  Lager)  is  often  cited  as  one  of  the  finest 
translations  in  the  EngHsh  language.  In  point  of 
expression  it  is  certainly  often  as  good  as,  sometimes 
even  better  than,  the  original  ;  but  the  play  is  so  essen- 
tially  German  that  it  can  possess  but  little  interest  for 
the  purely  English  reader.  In  his  first  edition  of  the 
Piccolomini  Coleridge  announced  as  '■  in  the  press,  and 
speedily  to  appear '  not  only  the  Death  of  Wallensteift, 
but  also  Walletistein^s  Cajnp.  The  translation  of  the 
Lager  was,  however,  abandoned.  '  To  have  translated 
it,'  he  says,  *  into  any  other  metre  than  the  original 
would  have  given  a  false  notion  of  the  style  and  purport ; 
but  it  could  not  be  translated  into  the  same  metre  faith- 
1  <£ine  graufamc  Sdjere  is  what  he  recommended. 
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fully  because  of  our  poverty  in  rhymes  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  unadvisable  from  the  incongruity  of  these  lax 
verses  with  the  present  taste  of  the  English  pubHc ' — a 
taste,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  which  Coleridge  him- 
self  has  educated  to  a  finer  perception  of  rhythm  by  his 
Christabel. 

The  following  is  a  not  wholly  unsuccessful  attempt  by 
Carlyle  to  reproduce  in  Enghsh  this  '  rüde  Hudibrastic 
metre,'  as  he  calls  it : — 

*  Free  wish'd  I  to  live,  and  easy  and  gay, 
And  see  something  new  on  each  new  day ; 
In  the  joys  of  the  moment  lustily  sharing, 
'Bout  the  past  or  the  future  not  thinking  or  caring  : 
To  the  Kaiser,  therefore,  I  sold  my  bacon, 
And  by  him  good  Charge  of  the  whole  is  taken.  ( !) 
Order  me  on  'mid  the  whistling  fiery  shot, 
Over  the  Rhine  stream  rapid  and  roaring  wide, 
A  third  of  the  troop  must  go  to  pot — 
Without  loss  of  time  I  mount  and  ride  ; 
But  further,  I  heg  very  much,  do  you  see, 
That  in  all  things  eise  you  would  leave  me  free.' 

{Lager,  1.  241  sq.) 

Fortunately  nowadays  the  native  language  of  Schiller 
is  beginning  to  assert  its  true  place  in  English  education,  so 
that  we  can  better  afford  to  dispense  with  translations. 
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In  1796,  when  Schiller  was  beginning  to  fully  realise 
and  to  '  face  with  all  earnestness '  the  difficulties  of  his 
iindertaking,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Körner  : —  Die  Bafc, 
worauf  XPaücnftetn  feine  Unternelimung  grünbet,  ift  bic 
2lvmcc ;  initl^tn  für  mid?  eine  unenbltdjc  ^läd^e,  bie  td?  ntdjt  i^ 
rors  2tu9e  iinb  nur  mit  unfäglid^er  Knnft  t?or  bic  pi^antafie 
bringen  ^ann. 

In  the  Lager  he  endeavours  to  '  suggest  to  the 
Imagination '  this  *  illimitable  expanse '  by  a  '  series  of 
pictures'i — characteristic  portraits  of  the  various  classes 
of  men  that  compose  Wallenstein's  army  ;  bidding  us 
piece  out  his  imperfections  with  our  thoughts — 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 
And  make  imaginary  puissance. 

Schiller  \\(xi  einen  fel^r  guten  <&zii<xwitxi  geljabt,  says 
Goethe  in  a  letter  to  the  painter  Heinr.  Meyer  (1797), 
^(x%  er  ein  Heines  StücF,  bic  JDaflenfteiner,  als  Prolog 
üorausfdjicft,  tt>o  bic  JTtaffe  bcr  2lrmec,  gicidjfam  xoxz  bas 
<Z\[QX  ber  21Iten,  fid?  mit  (Semalt  unb  (Semid^t  barftcllt,  rocil 
am  <^\\\)t  'bts  ^aupftücf es  bod?  alles  barauf  ankommt,  'iioS^  bic 
HTaffe  nidjt  mel^r  bei  il^m  bleibt. 

Although  the  conduct  of  the  army  was  doubtless  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  the  desertion  of  Wallenstein  by  his 
Chief  officers  2  and  personal  friends,  yet  it  was  the  army 
that,  as  Schiller  says,  formed  the  foundation  of  his 
ambitious  enterprise,  and  it  was  the  subsidence  of  this 
foundation  that  caused  his  fall — 

1  3"  P'"pf  ^p'fjß  f  0"  ®p"iölben  nur. — Prol.  1.  122. 
^  (Erfi  als  man  ber  meiften  Hufül^rcr,  bie  unter 
IT.  gebicnt,  fidjcr  toar^  loarf  man  bie  lllasfc  ab. — (Müller.) 
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Denn  feine  IXiadfi  tft's,  bic  fein  fjer5  üerfül^rt ; 
Sein  £ager  nur  erkläret  fein  Derbrcdjen. 

*  The  Lager  points,'  says  Carlyle,  '  with  much  humoiir 
and  graphical  felicity  the  manners  ofthat  rüde  tumultuous 
host  which  Wallenstein  presides  over,  and  had  made 
the  engine  of  his  ambitious  schemes.  .  .  .  Here  are  all 
the  wild  lawless  spirits  of  Europe  assembled  within  the 
circuit  of  a  single  trench.  Violent,  tempestuous,  unstable 
is  the  life  they  lead.  Ishmaelites,  their  hands  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them  ;  the 
Instruments  of  rapine  ;  tarnished  with  almost  every  vice, 
and  knowing  scarcely  any  virtue  but  those  of  reckless 
hravery  and  uncalculating  obedience  to  their  leader, 
their  Situation  still  presents  some  aspects  which  afifect  or 
amuse  us ;  and  these  the  poet  has  seized  with  his 
accustomed  skilL' 

This  skill  in  delineation  is  equalled  by  the  skill  with 
which  Schiller  groups  and  combines  these  various  types 
of  camp  life.  Sharply  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  nationality,  by  personal  character,  by  their  views  of 
life,  of  war,  and  of  allegiance,  they  are  all  (except  the 
taciturn  Arquebusier  and  the  wild  Croats)  bound  together 
by  devotion  to  Wallenstein.  ^  Allowing  and  asserting  in 
all  eise  the  utmost  license  of  speech  and  action,  they 
all  rise  as  one  man  against  the  Capuchin  friar  when  he 
attacks  their  leader. 

The  various  characters  will  be  discussed  in  the  notes, 
as  each  appears  on  the  scene.  Here  we  need  merely 
obser\^e  how  in  the  Lager,  as  in  an  overture,  we  have, 
as  it  were,  foretones  of  the  Coming  drama. 

VO'xt  Sdjattcn,  says  a  writer,^  (^t^^tw  fte  hzn  f^auptd^ar» 
aftcren  bcr  Cragöbic  t>oraus.  So  erFennt  man  in  bem 
pappcnt|etmcr  Küraffter  bcn  eblen  VXax,  piccolomtni;  in 
bcm  Dragoner,  ber  nur  bcs  (SIü(f es  5tern  folgt,  'btn  €mpor= 
f ömmitng  Butticr ;  in  bem  IPallcnftein  mit  £eib  unb  Seele 

1  Die  fitlmen  Sdiarcn  bte  .  .  .  fein  (Seift  bcfecit. — P7-oL  1.  112, 
2  König,  Deutsche  Litteraturgeschichte. 
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ergebenen  Trompeter  ben  (5rafcn  CcrsFy ;  in  bem  bummcn 
Kroaten  bcn  nidjt  picl  gcfdjettercn  3foIant ;  in  bem  fatfcr= 
treuen  2lr?cbufter  bcn  dicfenbad? ;  ber  XPadjtmeifter  ift  eine 
brollige  Kopie  bes  ^elbl^errn  felbft. 

And  the  Lager  does  not  only  foreshadow  the  chief 
characters  of  the  play.  The  tjme  and  scene  of  action 
are  indicated,  and  our  interest  aroüsed  and  attracted,  by 
not  a  few  skilful  touches.  Thus  we  learn  (Scene  ii.) 
that  the  army  is  encamped  at  Pilsen,  where  it  has 
already  been  eight  months,i  that  fresh  troops  have  lately 
arrived  (Scene  i.) — among  them  some  of  Holk's  Jäger 
(Scene  v.)  ;  that  numerous  generals  and  distinguished 
officers  have  been  summoned  to  headquarters  ;  that  the 
Duchess  of  Friedland  and  her  daughter  are  expected 
(Scene  ii.)  ;  that  an  imperial  legate  has  been  seen  in 
the  camp  ;  and  we  begin  to  suspect  that  something  is  in 
the  wind  ixD(xs  tDtcber  im  If  er!e),  that  things  are  not 
quite  right  (gar  ntdjt  getreuer),  that  troubles  are  in  störe 
for  Wallenstein. 

Besides  this  we  find  several  slight  sketches  of  some 
of  the  characters  that  are  to  appear  later,  such  as  Buttler, 
Isolani,  and  the  astrologer  Seni,  as  well  as  a  finished 
Portrait  of  the  great  chief  himself — a  Schattenbild^  as 
Schiller  calls  it  in  contrast  to  the  lebende  Gestalt  which 
it  foreshadows. 

As  regards  its  language  Schiller's  Lager  is  inimitable. 
The  homely,  quaint,  humorous,  vigorous,  or  pedantic 
speech  used  by  the  various  soldiers  and  camp-followers, 
while  absolutely  free  from  any  taint  of  vulgarity  (the 
characters  themselves  being  very  far  removed  from  that 
vice)  is  a  most  successful  reproduction  of  the  vulgär 
tongue,  as  spoken  by  the  classes  here  represented. 
Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  restraint  of  verse,  Schiller  seems 
to  me  in  this  respect  to  excel  even  Goethe  in  his  Egmont, 
and  to  be  excelled  by  Shakespeare  alone. 

1  See  note,  Lager,  1,  25. 
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SCENE  I.  The  Camp  by  Pilsen.  Canteens  and  retail 
shop.  The  scene  thronged,  and  all  the  tables  occupied  by 
soldiers.  A  peasant  (an  embodiment  of  the  general  demoral- 
isation  of  the  country)  approaches  with  his  son,  whom  he 
persuades  to  join  him  in  an  attempt  to  fleece  the  soldiers  by 
means  of  loaded  dice. 

Scene  II,  The  peasant  is  jovially  received  and  'treated'  by 
the  soldiers.  The  Sergeant-Major  (Wachtmeister)  and  Trumpeter 
discuss  public  matters,  and  suspect  that  all  this  assemblage  of 
troops  and  general  commotion  at  headquarters  means  mischief 
of  some  kind.  They  express  their  determination  to  hold  by 
Wallenstein  whatever  may  happen. 

Scene  III.  A  Croat  (type  of  rapacious  but  stupid  animalism) 
barters  away  to  a  sharpshooter,  for  some  objects  of  little  value, 
a  costly  necklace  of  pearls  and  garnet. 

Scene  IV.  An  artilleryman  (Konstabier)  announces  the 
capture  of  Regensburg  by  the  Swedes.  The  news  of  this  reverse 
to  their  Bavarian  allies  is  received  with  more  than  indifference 
by  Wallenstein 's  soldiers — a  sign  of  the  hostile  feeling  existing 
between  him  and  the  Bavarian  Kurfürst. 

Scene  V.  One  of  Holk's  'Jäger'  enters  and  is  recognised 
as  an  old  friend  by  the  Sutler-woman,  who  recounts  her  lata 
wanderings,  by  which  we  learn  various  events  that  have  happened 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  The  Sutler-woman's  niece  appears, 
and  excites  flattering  comments  from  the  soldiers. 

Scene  VI.  The  Sergeant -Major  (Wachtmeister),  Trumpetcr, 
and  two  'Jäger'  discuss  warmly  the  merits  of  their  respective 
regiments.  The  Wachtmeister's  pedantic  definitions  of  soldier 
life  and  character  contrasted  with  the  free-and-easy  views  of  the 
soldier  of  fortune.      The  Jäger  relates  his   experiences   under 
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various  Commanders.  Description  of  severe  discipline  and 
puritanism  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of  jollity  under  Tilly, 
of  etiquette  and  double-dealing  among  the  Saxons.  Service 
under  Wallenstein  described  in  glowing  terms — how  he  inspires 
his  troops  with  enthusiasm  and  self-confidence,  and  tempers  in- 
exorable  severity  towards  insubordination  with  a  wise  indulgence. 
Wallenstein's  supposed  invulnerability,  and  his  astrological 
practices. 

SCENE  VII.  The  conversation  interrupted  by  entrance  of  a 
recruit,  whom  a  Citizen  tries  in  vain  to  dissuade  from  enlisting. 
The  recruit  is  greeted  clamorously  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  Wacht- 
meister glves  a  sapient  address  on  the  splendid  prospects  ofTered 
by  a  military  career — citing  the  case  of  Buttler  and  that  of 
Wallenstein  hinaself.  An  Irish  dragoon  falls  out  with  the 
Jäger  for  paying  attentions  to  the  Sutler-woman's  niece.  A 
general  quarrel  seems  imminent,  when  some  musicians  from 
Prag  are  seen  approaching,  and  dancing  begins. 

ScENE  VIII.  In  the  midst  of  this  merry-making  suddenly 
appears  a  Capuchin  monk  (representative  of  the  priestly  party 
hostile  to  Wallenstein).  The  Sermon.  A  reflection  on  Wallen- 
stein's indifference  to  religion  excites  disapproval  among  the 
soldiers.  The  Capuchin  bursts  out  into  denunciation  of  their 
leader,  which  is  met  by  threats  of  violence.  Croats  interfere  on 
his  behalf,  and  under  their  escort  he  retires  from  the  scene,  still 
uttering  his  denunciations. 

vScENE  IX,  The  Wachtmeister  explains  the  Capuchin's  remark 
that  Wallenstein  cannot  listen  to  a  crowing  cock.  Loud  cries 
from  the  Canteen.  The  peasant  has  been  caught  using  his  false 
dice.     General  uproar. 

Scene  X.  Soldiers  drag  the  peasant  forward  and  clamour  for 
summary  punishment.  An  Arquebusier  (who  has  silently  come 
forward  during  the  commotion)  takes  the  humane  view — that 
the  peasant's  crime  '  com  es  of  desperation,'  and  that  after  all 
*  a  peasant  is  a  human  being — so  to  say.' 

Scene  XI.  A  Cuirassier  enters  with  a  comrade,  and  contemptu- 
ously  reprimanding  the  Sharpshooter  for  '  trying  his  luck  with 
a  peasant,'  sets  the  latter  free.  The  appearance  of  these  Pappen- 
heimer cuirassiers  elicits  respectful  comments.  The  two  speak 
together,  and  are  evidently  indignant  at  some  news  just  received. 
Accosted  by  the  Jäger,  the  first  Cuirassier  relates  that  a  requisition 
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of  8000  men  has  beeu  made  to  escort  the  Cardinal  Infante 
(Ferdinand)  to  the  Netherlands.  By  this  news  great  excite- 
ment  and  indignation  are  caused.  The  Wachtmeister,  after  a  good 
draught  of  Melnick  wine,  speaks  out  his  mind.  A  hot  discussion 
ensues  on  Wallenstein's  privileges  and  position  as  regards  the 
Kaiser.  The  Arquebusier  alone  insists  on  loyalty  to  the  Kaiser 
as  the  first  principle.  The  Cuirassier,  whose  more  dignified  bear- 
ing  and  larger  experience  evidently  command  respect,  now  leads 
the  discussion,  and  expresses  his  views  on  a  soldier's  life,  advocat- 
ing  eloquently  the  cause  of  humanity — as  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  the  existence  of  war.  But  if  the  war  ceases,  the  soldiers' 
profession  will  be  gone,  and  if  the  army  is  broken  up  by  this 
new  requisition  the  war  will  cease.  Therefore  he  recommends 
that  each  regiment  shall  draw  up  a  niemorial  to  protest  against 
this  Step,  and  that  Max  Piccolomini  shall  be  chosen  as  their 
spokesman.  This  proposal  is  carried  by  the  acclamation  of  all, 
except  the  Arquebusier,  who  has  meantime  paid  his  shot  at  the 
Canteen,  and  has  retired  from  the  scene.  With  a  spirited  war- 
sohg — the  last  two  lines  of  each  verse  being  repeated  in  chorus — 
the  Lager  concludes. 


Perfoncn. 

iradptmciftcr,    )    von  einem  (Ier5!y[djcn  Karabtiiier^^egi^ 

(Trompeter,       ]       mcnt. 

Konftabler. 

5d^arffd|üt3ett. 

gmei  ^olüfd^c  rcitenbc  3äger. 

Buttlertfdjc  Dragoner. 

2lrfebufiere  üom  Hcgtmcnt  Ciefenbadj. 

Küraffier  von  einem  tüallonifd/eu      ^    Hegiment 

Küraffier  üon  einem  lombarbifdjen    ) 

Kroaten. 

Ulanen. 

He!rut. 

Bürger. 

Bauer. 

Bauerfnabe. 

Kapu3incr. 

5  olbatenfdjulm  elfter. 

inar!etenberin. 

€ine  2luftDärterin. 

Solbatenjungen. 

f^oboiften. 

Dor  ber  Stabt  pilfen  in  Böl^men. 


i 


Prolog. 

©cfprodjcn  bei  tDtcbercröffnung  ber  Sdjaubütinc  in  rCeimar  im  Oftober  U98. 

Vet  fdiersenbcn,  ber  ernftcrt  TXlaste  Spiel, 
Dem  i{]r  fo  oft  ein  roillig  0I|r  un5  ^uge 
(5eliel|n,  6ie  roeid^e  5ccle  l|mgcgebcrt, 
l^ereinigt  uns  aufs  neu  in  biefem  Saal  — 
Unb  fiel] !  er  liat  fid]  neu  oerjüngt,  xkn  Ijat  5 

^ie  Kunft  3um  I>eitern  Cempel  ausgefd^mücft, 
Un5  ein  Bjarmonifd?  I^oI>er  (Seift  fprid]t  uns 
2tus  biefer  ebeln  Säulenorbnuttg  an 
Vinb  regt  ben  Sinn  3U  feftlid^en  (5efül^Ien. 

Unb  bodi  ift  6ies  ber  alte  Sd^aupla^  nod\,  10 

Die  XDiege  mand^er  jugenblid^en  Kräfte, 
Die  CaufbaE^n  mand^es  toad^fenben  Calents. 
XOir  finb  bie  Otiten  nod],  5ie  fid^  cor  eud] 
Zltit  roarmem  Crieb  unb  €ifer  ausgebildet. 
€in  eMer  Ztteifter  ftanö  auf  biefem  pla^,  15 

<£ud]  in  6ie  l^eitern  ^öl^en  feiner  Kunft 
Vnvdi  feinen  5d]öpfergenius  mt^ndenb. 
<D !  möge  biefes  Haumes  neue  Wixtbe 
Die  XPürbigften  in  unfre  ZHitte  sielen 
Unb  eine  fjoffnung,  bie  mir  lang  gel^egt,  -20 

5id]  uns  in  glänsenber  Erfüllung  jeigen, 
dB  B 
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(£m  großes  2T(ufter  wedt  Had^eifcrung 

Un5  gibt  5em  Urteil  l|öE|ere  (5efc^e. 

So  ftel|e  biefcr  Kreis,  bie  neue  Büljne 

^Is  beugen  bes  r>oIIenbeten  Talents.  25 

Wo  xnödtiV  es  aud)  6ie  Kräfte  lieber  prüfen, 

X>en  alten  Hul^m  erfrifd^en  unb  verjüngen, 

^Is  B^ier  r>or  einem  auserlefnen  Kreis, 

X)er,  rül^rbar  jebem  ^auberfd^lag  ber  Kunft, 

Znit  leis  bemeglicf^em  (SefüBjl  öen  (Seift  30 

3n  feiiter  flüd^tigften  (£rfd^einung  E^afd^t  ? 

^enn  fd]nell  unb  fpurlos  gel^t  bes  ZHimen  Kunft, 
Die  rounberbare,  an  bem  Sinn  üorüber, 
XDenn  bas  (Sebilb  bes  ZHeigels,  öer  (Sefang 
X)es  "Did^ters  nad]  3<^^^^^iif^"^^"  i^od)  leben.  35 

fjier  ftirbt  6er  <§auber  mit  öem  Künftler  ab, 
Unb  toxe  ber  Klang  oerl^allet  in  bem  0Ejr, 
Perraufd]t  bes  ^ugenblids  gefd^roinbe  Sd^öpfung, 
Unb  iBjren  Hul^m  beroaljrt  !ein  bauernb  XDerf. 
Sd^iüer  ift  bie  Kunft,  r>ergänglid]  ift  il]r  preis,  40 

^em  UTimen  flid^t  bie  Had^melt  feine  Krause ; 
X>rum  mu§  er  geisen  mit  ber  (5egenmart, 
Ven  2lugenbli<f ,  ber  fein  ift,  gans  erfüllen, 
2T(ug  feiner  2Ttittt?elt  mäd^tig  fid]  r»erftd^ern 
Unb  im  (Sefül^l  ber  XPürbigften  unb  Beften  45 

€in  lebenb  Denfmal  ftd?  erbaun.  —  So  nimmt  er 
5\d\  feines  Hamens  (£u)igfeit  r»oraus. 
Denn  toev  ben  heften  feiner  ^eit  genug 
(Setljan,  ber  iiat  gelebt  für  aEe  Reiten. 

Die  neue  2tera,  bie  ber  Kunft  Cl^aliens  so 

2luf  biefer  Bül^ne  l^eut  beginnt,  mad^t  aud) 
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Den  Vxdikv  tüiin,  5ie  alte  'Ba}:in  ücrlaffen^, 

(£\xd\  aus  bes  ^ürgerlebcns  engem  Kreis 

2tuf  einen  liöfyvn  Sd^aupla^  5u  uerfe^en, 

Xlidit  unmert  5es  erl^abenen  ZHoments  ss 

7>ev  ^eit,  in  bem  voiv  ftrebenb  uns  belegen. 

X)enn  nur  5er  groge  (5egenftanb  r>ermag 

Den  tiefen  (5run5  ber  ZHenfd^lieit  auf5uregen ; 

3tn  engen  Kreis  verengert  ftd|  öer  Sinn, 

€5  toädi\t  6er  ZHenfd^  mit  feinen  grögern  ^u?e<Jen.    60 

Unb  ie^t  an  bes  3ciIirE|un5erts  ernftem  (£nöe, 
XOo  felbft  öie  Xt)ir!Iid]!eit  5ur  Did^tung  w'itb, 
Wo  toxv  ben  Kampf  geroaltiger  Staturen 
Um  ein  bebeutenb  ,§iel  r>or  klugen  fel|n 
Unb  um  5er  2T(enfd)E|eit  groge  (Segenftänbe,  65 

Um  fjerrfd^aft  unb  um  5reil]eit,  toirb  gerungen, 
3e^t  5arf  5ie  Kunft  auf  il^rer  5d]attenbüE^ne 
TXudi  IjöEiern  5Iiig  oerfud^en,  ja  fie  mu§, 
5oE  nxdit  bes  Cebens  ^ül|ne  fie  befd^ämen. 

Verfallen  feigen  u?ir  in  biefen  Cagen  70 

Die  alte  fefte  ^orm,  5ie  einft  r>or  I|unbert 
Unb  fünf5ig  ^aliverx  ein  u?iIIfommner  5rie5e 
(Europens  Heid^en  gab,  5ie  teure  5rud]t 
Don  brei^ig  jammerpolleit  KriegesjaE|ren. 
Xlod]  einmal  la^t  bcs  Did^ters  pbantafie  75 

Die  büftre  ^eit  an  eud]  üorüberfüE^ren, 
Unb  blicfet  frol^er  in  bie  (Segenu)art 
Unb  in  5er  gufunft  I^offnungsreidje  5erne. 


3n  jenes  Krieges  ZHitte  ftellt  eud]  jefet 
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Vcv  Dtd|ter.     5ed\^c\:in  ^alive  bcx  t)crix?üftung,         so 

Des  Haubs,  bes  (Elenas  finb  öal]mgef[oijn, 

2n  trüben  Waffen  gäB|ret  nodti  b'xe  Welt, 

Unb  ferne  5ne5en5l|offnung  ftral^It  von  fern. 

<£m  Cummelpla^  von  Wa\fen  ift  bas  Heid?, 

Peröbet  ftnb  öte  Städte,  ZHagbcburg  85 

3ft  5d|utt,  (5en?erb  unö  Kunftfictg  liegen  nieder, 

^er  Bürger  gilt  nid^ts  meJ^r,  5er  Krieger  alles, 

Straflofe  5i^ßd]B|eit  fprid^t  5en  Sitten  J^oljn, 

Unb  rolle  J^orben  lagern  \xd\,  perroilbert 

3Tn  langen  Krieg,  auf  bem  üerl^eerten  Bo5en.  90 

2tuf  biefem  finftern  ^eitgrunb  malet  ftd) 
€in  Unternel^men  fül^nen  Uebermuts 
XXnb  ein  üermegener  Cl^arafter  ah, 
y:iv  fennet  i^n  —  5en  Sd^öpfer  fül^ner  fjeere, 
Des  Cagers  2Ibgott  un5  bev  Cänber  (Seigel,  95 

Die  5tüi3e  unb  ben  Sd^redPen  feines  Kaifers, 
Des  (Slücfes  abenteuerlid^en  5o}:in, 
Der,  t)on  5er  Reiten  (5unft  entporgetragen. 
Der  (£E|re  I^öd^fte  Staffeln  rafd^  erftieg 
Unb,  ungefättigt  immer  tpeiter  ftrebenö,  100 

Der  unbesäl^mten  €l]rfud]t  0pfer  fiel. 
Von  5er  Parteien  (Sunft  unb  ^a§  üertoirrt, 
Sdixoanft  fein  Cljarafterbil5  in  5er  (Sefd^id^te ; 
Dod]  euren  klugen  foll  il^n  je^t  5ie  Kunft, 
2lud)  eurem  fjer5en  menfd|lid]  näl^er  bringen.  105 

Denn  ie5es  ^teugerfte  fül^rt  fie,  5ie  alles 
^egrenst  un5  bin5et,  3ur  Hatur  jurürf, 
Sie  fielet  5en  2Ttenfd]en  in  5es  Cebens  Drang 
Un5  roälst  5ie  grögre  ^älfte  feiner  5d|ul5 
Ven  unglücffeligen  (5eftirnen  3U.  ho 
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ZXxdit  er  ift's,  6er  auf  5tefer  ^ül^rte  I^eut 
(grfd^einen  voxvb,    Dod\  in  ben  füE^nen  Sd^aren, 
Die  fein  ^efe^  geroaltig  Ien!t,  fein  (Seift 
Befeelt,  wirb  eud^  fein  5d\attenh\lb  begegnen, 
Bis  xfyx  5ie  fd^eue  ^Tufe  felbft  r>or  eud^  ns 

^u  ftellen  «?agt  in  lebender  (Seftalt, 
Denn  feine  Xfiadit  ift's,  öie  fein  fjers  r>erfüEjrt, 
Sein  Cager  nur  erfläret  fein  Perbredien. 

Darum  üerjeil^t  öem  Did^ter,  ir>enn  er  eud? 
Xlxdit  rafd]en  Schritts  mit  einem  VTial  ans  giel        120 
Der  ^anbluTtg  reißt,  bm  großen  (5egenftanö 
3n  einer  HeiE^e  r»on  (Semäl^en  nur 
Vov  euren  klugen  absurollen  u?agt. 
Vas  I|eut'ge  Spiel  gen?inne  euer  0E)r 
Urxb  euer  fjer3  öen  ungeu>ol|nten  tEönen ;  125 

3«  i<inen  Zeitraum  füB^r'  es  eud)  5urücf , 
2luf  jene  fremde  friegerifd^e  BüE|ne, 
Die  unfer  ^elb  mit  feinen  Cl^aten  balb 
Erfüllen  w'xvb. 

Unb  roenn  6ie  2Ttufe  l^eut, 
Ves  Can3e5  freie  (Söttin  unö  (5efangs,  130 

2fy:  altes  öeutfd^es  ^ed\t,  bes  Heimes  Spiel, 
Befd]ei5en  tüieber  fordert  —  tabelVs  nxdit ! 
3«,  banfet  iE^r's,  ba^  fie  5as  büftre  'B'xlb 
Der  XPaE|rI|eit  in  bas  I^eitre  Heid?  6er  Kunft 
fjinüberfpielt,  5ie  Cäufd^ung,  6ie  fie  fd^afft,  135 

2Iufrid]tig  felbft  5erftört  un6  iE^ren  Sd^ein 
Der  IX)al]rE|eit  nid^t  betrüglid)  unterfd^iebt ; 
(2mft  ift  bas  £(^hm,  Iieiter  ift  6ie  Kunft. 


(Erjier  ^luftritt, 

XTtarfßtenbßt3eIt,  banor  eine  Kram=  unb  Cröbelbubc.  5oI= 
baten  von  allen  (färben  unb  ^db^c'xdim  brängcn  ftdj 
burd/etnanber,  alle  Cifdje  finb  befe^t.  Kroaten  unb 
Ulanen  an  einem  Kol^Ifeuer  fod?en,  tTTarfetenbenn 
fd^enft  IDetn,  Solbatenjungen  iDÜrfeln  auf  einer  (Erom» 
mel,  im  gelt  u)irb  gefungen. 

(£tn  Sauer  unb  f ein  5 o I) n. 

Vatev,  es  roirb  ntd]t  gut  ablaufen, 
bleiben  roir  r>on  5cm  SoIbatcnB^aufen. 
5tn6  (£ud)  gar  tro^igc  Kameraben ; 
Xüenn  fie  uns  nur  nid^ts  am  Ceibe  fd^abeit. 

fBaucu 

€i  roas  1    Sie  roerben  uns  ja  nid^t  freffen,  s 

Creiben  fie's  aud)  ein  roenig  oermeffen. 

SieB^ft  bu  ?  finb  neue  Pölf er  B^erein, 

Kommen  frifdi  von  ber  Saal'  unb  bem  ZHain, 

bringen  Seut'  mit,  bie  rarften  Sadien ! 

Hnfer  ift's,  u>enn  n?ir's  nur  liftig  mad^eit.  lo 

€in  Hauptmann,  ben  ein  anbc-er  erftad^, 

Cteg  mir  ein  paar  qlMixdie  XDürfel  nad\. 

X)ie  tüiU  id^  Ijeut  einmal  probieren, 

0b  fie  bie  alte  Kraft  nodi  füEjren. 
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2Tcugt  bid]  nur  vedit  erbärmlid)  ftelleit,  15 

SinS  öir  gar  lodere,  Ieid]te  (Sefellen. 

Caffen  fid^  gerne  fd^ön  tE)un  un6  loben, 

So  vok  getDonnen,  \o  ift's  3erftoben. 

ZXe^men  fte  uns  bas  Unfre  in  Sd^effelit, 

2Hüffen  u?ir'5  toterer  befommen  in  £öjf ein ;  20 

Sdilaqen  fie  grob  mit  bem  5d\wevte  bvein, 

So  [\nb  vo'xt  pfiffig  unb  treiben's  fein. 

O^  3^^i  ö?ir^  gefangen  unb  gejubelt.) 

lüie  fte  jud^sen  —  5ag  (5ott  erbarm ! 

2lIIe5  bas  gel]t  pon  bes  Bauern  5^11^. 

5d)on  ad^t  ZHonate  legt  fid)  ber  5d]u?arm  25 

Uns  in  öie  Betten  un5  in  bie  Ställe, 

XDeit  I^erum  ift  in  ber  gansen  2lue 

Keine  S^bev  meEir,  !eine  Klaue, 

X>ag  u?ir  für  fjunger  unb  (£Ien6  fd^ier 

Hagen  muffen  bie  eignen  Knod^en.  30 

Wav's  bodi  nidit  ärger  unb  fraufer  I^ier, 

2^ls  ber  Sad^s  nodi  im  Canbe  tEjät  pod^en. 

Unb  bw  nennen  fid]  KaiferUd]e ! 

Dater,  ba  fommen  ein  paar  aus  ber  Küd^e, 

Seilen  nid^t  aus,  als  ipär'  r>iel  3U  neijmen.  3s 

5in5  einB^eimifd^e,  geborne  BöE^men, 

Don  bes  Cer(d]!as  Karabinieren, 

Ciegen  fd]on  lang  in  liefen  Quartieren. 

Unter  allen  bie  fd^limmften  juft, 

Spreisen  fid),  roerfen  fid^  in  6ie  Bruft,  40 

CE)un,  als  roenn  fie  3U  fürnel^m  rüären, 
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VTixt  5em  ^aucr  ein  (Sias  5U  leeren. 
2(ber  bort  \elf  xdi  bie  brei  fd]arfe  5d]ü^eu 
£m!er  ^anb  um  ein  ^enet  ftfeen, 
Seilen  mir  aus  lüie  tEiroIer  (d]ier. 
(£mmerid|,  !omm !  an  bie  rooHen  u?ir, 
Cuftige  Vö^el,  bie  gerne  fd]roa^en, 
Cragen  fid]  fauber  unb  füliren  'Bai^cn. 

((Sef]en  nadj  ben  gelten.) 


|tt)etter  2(uftrttt. 


üorige.     tPadjtmei^lcr.     Trompeter.     Ulan. 

VOas  voxVi  ber  Bauer  ba  V    Sovt,  ^alun! ! 

(Snäbige  fjerren,  einen  Riffen  unb  ^run! !  50 

^aben  I]eut  nod\  nid^ts  XParmes  gegeffen. 

(£i,  bas  mug  immer  faufen  unb  freffen. 
Uian  (mit  einem  (Slafe). 
^idits  gefrüliftüdt  ?     ^a  trin!,  bu  :ejunb ! 

iSähtt  ben  Sauer  nadj  bcm  gelte ;  jene  fommen  üornjärts.) 

SSßa^tmelftet?  (sum  Trompeter). 
21Teinft  bu,  man  I^ab'  uns  oI|ne  (Srunb 
^eute  bie  boppelte  Cöl^nung  gesehen,  55 

ZXnv  ba^  voiv  flott  unb  luftig  leben  ? 

XxompHcu 

Die  ^er5ogin  fommt  Ja  I^eute  I^erein 
init  bem  fürftlidien  Si^äuleiit  — 
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Vas  ift  nur  öer  Sdiexn. 
1>\e  Cruppen,  b'xe  ans  fremden  Canöcit 
Sidi  iixct  Dor  pilfen  jufammen  fanden,  60 

X)ie  follcn  to'it  gleich  an  uns  lotfen 
Znit  gutem  Sdilnd  nnb  guten  ^rocfen, 
^amit  jte  fid]  gleid?  5ufrie5en  finben 
Unö  fefter  fid?  mit  uns  perbinbcn. 

3ct,  CS  ift  u)ieber  mas  im  XPer!e !  6s 

Die  J^errn  (Seneräle  unö  Kommenbanten  — 
€5  ift  gar  nid^t  gel^euer,  wie  \d\  merfe. 

Die  fid|  fo  b'id  I^ier  3ufammen  fanden  — 

XtompcUu 

5\nb  nxdtit  für  5ie  Cangu?eil  E>erbemüE^t. 

Hub  bas  cSemunfcI  un5  bas  (3e\&ixde  —  70 

Unb  üon  IDien  bie  alte  perütfe/i^^ 
Die  man  feit  geftern  f^erumgelin  fielet, 
Znit  5er  gulbenen  (Snabenfette, 
Das  liat  was  3U  bedeuten,  xdi  wette. 
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Xükbet  fo  ein  5pürl)un6,  Q<iht  nur  adit,  75 

Vev  öie  3^9^  <^^\  ^^"  -^^^309  mad^t. 

2ner!ft  bu  ü?oB|I  ?    5te  trauen  uns  nid^t, 

Snvditen  öes  ^rieblänbcrs  i|etmlid]  (ßefid^t. 

<£r  ift  iE|ncn  5U  I]od]  gcfticgen, 

^Tföd^ten  il^n  gern  l^erunterfriegen.  80 

2(ber  roir  I|alten  if^n  aufred]t,  roir, 
^äd^tcn  bod\  aEe,  n?ie  xdi  un5  3l^r ! 

Unfcr  Regiment  unb  bie  anbcrn  r>tcr, 

Vk  bet  Ccrfd)!a  anfül]rt,  bes  Qer3og5  5d|u?ager, 

Vas  refolutefte  (Eorps  im  Cager,  85 

5mb  xbim  ergeben  unb  gemogen, 

fjat  er  uns  felBft  bodti  Ijerangesogen.  s.^^^<^ 

^Ile  fjauptleute  fe^t'  er  ein^ 

Sinb  alle  mit  Ceib  unb  £ehen  fein. 


Dritter  2tuftritt. 

Kroat  mit  einem  i^alsfdjmucf,     Sdjarffdjüöc  folgt.     t>origc. 

Kroat,  wo  I^aft  bu  bas  fjalsbanb  gefto^en  ? 
fjanble  bir's  ab !  bir  ift's  bod\  nid]ts  nü^. 
(5eb'  bir  bafür  bas  paar  Cer3eroIen. 
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7Xx]c,  TÜ^ !     ^u  roillft  m\d\  betrügen,  5d]n^. 

Zinn !  geb'  b'it  and]  nod]  5ic  blaue  TXini^, 

^ah'  fie  foeben  im  (Blücfsrab  geroonnen.  9S 

Sie^i  6u  ?    Sie  ift  5um  Ejöd]ften  Staat 

^toai  (lä^t  bas  f^alsbanb  in  ber  Sonne  fpielen). 
's  ift  aber  von  perlen  unb  ebelm  (5vanat 
Sd^au,  ix)ie  bas  flinfert  in  ber  Sonnen  I 

^ä)at^^ä)n^  (nimmt  bas  ^alsbanb). 
^ie  5ßl^flcifc^e  nod]  geb'  id?  brein,  (Beftcljt  es) 
€s  ift  mirjturum  ben  fd^önen  Sd]ein.  loo 

Seh^t  nur,  toie  5er  6en  Kroateit  preßt ! 
^albpart,  Sdiixi^e,  [o  n?ill  id^  fd^meigen. 

^voat  (Mai  bie  Htü^c  aufgefegt). 
Deine  ZHü^e  mir  tDoE|IgefäIIt. 

^(f^atffd^U^  (n)in!t  bem  S:rompctcr). 
XPir  taufd^en  B^ier !    Vxe  ^erm  fin5  beugen ! 


Dierter  ^luftritt, 

t>orige.     Kon|labIcr. 

^onftdlbTet  (tritt  3um  IDad^tmcifter). 
IDie  ift's,  53-ru6er  Karabinier  ?  lof 

Wetben  wxt  uns  lang  itod]  6ie  fjänbe  irdrmen, 
T>a  bie  5^tn5e  fd^on  frifd?  im  5^15  Bjerum  fd^iüärmen  ? 
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CE^ut'5  3I|m  \o  eilig,  ^err  Konftabcl  ? 
^ie  XDege  finb.  nod]  nid^t  pra!ti!abel. 

ZTTtr  nid^t.    3<^  Pfeß  gcmäd^Iid^  Ijicr ;  uo 

2lber  ein  €iIbot'  ift  angekommen, 
Zltelöet,  Hegensburg  fei  genommen. 

€i,  5a  roerben  lüir  balb  auffi^en.    «^  U  ^-^^-^ 

Wolil  gar  I    Hm  öem  Bayer  fein  £anb  3U  fd^ü^en, 
^er  6em  dürften  fo  unfreunb  ift  ?  "b  *^-'  ns 

tüeröen  uns  eben  mdit  fel^r  erl^iigen. 

meint  3I^r  ?  —  Was  3ljr  nid]t  aHes  mißt ! 


fünfter  2Iuftritt. 


Porige.     §wei  ^äQex.     Dann  ITlarfetenbcrtn.     Solbatenjungen. 
Sdjulmeijier.     2luftDärterin. 

Siel^,  fiel)  I 

Va  treffen  n?ir  luftige  Kompanie. 

XtompcUu 

Was  für  (5rünrö<f '  mögen  bas  fein  ? 

treten  gans  fd]mucf  un5  ftattlid^  ein.  i2< 
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Sxnb  ^olfifd^e  3^9^^ ;  ^^^  filberncn  Creffen  ^^^'^-^^ 
polten  fie  ftd|  nxd\t  auf  öer  Ceipstger  ZHeffcn. 

^atUtcn'^Ctin  (fommt  unb  bringt  IPctn). 
(5lü(J  3ur  2ln!unft,  iE^r  :^errn ! 

Was?  5er  3a^! 
Das  ift  ja  bie  (Suftcl  aus  ^lafemi^, 

3  fteilid? !    Unb  <£v  ift  tpol^l  gar,  ZHugiö,  125 

Vet  lange  peter  aus  3^^^ö  ? 

X)er  feines  Paters  golbene  5üd|[e 

OTt  unferm  Hegiment  iiat  burd^geBrad]t 

^u  (Slüdfftabt  in  einer  luftigen  Ztadit  — 

Unb  bie  5eber  pertaufd^t  mit  5er  Kugelbüd^fe.  130 

<£x,  ba  finb  »?ir  alte  ^e!annte ! 

Unb  treffen  uns  B^ier  im  böEjmifd^en  Canöe. 

maxUim^ctin^ 

^eute  ba,  ^err  Vettev,  unb  morgen  5ort  — 

IDie  einen  5er  rauE^e  KriegesBefen 

5egt  un5  fd|üttelt  von  0rt  5U  0rt ;  135 

^in  in5es  u?eit  Ijerum  geu?efen. 

VOiü's  3I^r  glauben !    Vas  ftellt  ftd]  5ar. 
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23m  Bjinauf  Bis  nadi  ^cmesmar 

(Sefommen  mit  ben  'Bagagewaqen, 

Tlls  vo'w  bcn  XCiansfeibev  tliäkn  jagen.  140 

£ag  mit  bem  S^kblänbev  vov  Stralfunb, 

(5ing  mir  borten  5ie  XPirtfd^aft  5U  (Srunö. 

^og  mir  5em  Suffurs  r>or  tlTantua, 

Kam  roiebcr  l^craus  mit  bcm  5^na, 

Un5  mit  einem  fpanifd^en  Hegiment  145 

^ab'  id)  einen  2IBfted)er  gemad^t  nadi  <5ent. 

3ßfet  roill  id)'5  im  böB|mifd^en  Canö  probieren, 

2tlte  5d]uI5en  einfaffieren  — 

®b  mir  5er  5ürft  B^ilft  5U  meinem  (5eI6. 

Unb  öas  bort  ift  mein  ZHarfetenberselt.  150 

Zinn,  ba  trifft  Sie  alles  beifammen  an ! 
Vod\  roo  I^at  Sie  ben  Sd^ottlänber  I^ingetf^an, 
2Ttit  bem  Sie  bamals  Bjerumge3ogen  ? 

'Der  Spi^bub !    ^er  iiat  midi  fd^ön  betrogen. 

5ort  ift  er  I    TTixt  allem  bar»on  gefaB^ren,  iss 

IDas  \di  mir  tB^ät  am  Ceibe  erfparen. 

£ie§  mir  nid]ts  als  ben  Sd]IingeI  ba ! 

^üi^aUniun^C  (fommt  geff runden). 
ZHutter  I  fprid^ft  bu  r>on  meinem  papa  ? 

Hun,  nun !  bas  mug  ber  Kaifer  ernäBjren, 

X>ie  2trmee  fid]  immer  muß  neu  gebären.  160 
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Sovt  in  öie  5elöfd?ule  I    max\d},  x^v  ^uben ! 

Vas  füvdit  (td|  aud^  r>or  5er  engen  Stuben  1 

^UfWdtUtin  (Fommt). 
Bafe,  fte  woUen  fort. 

(5kidi,  gleid] ! 

<£x,  wer  ift  6enn  bas  f leine  Sd^elmertgefid^te  ? 

'5  ift  meiner  5d]ix>efter  Kino  —  aus  5em  Heid].         165 

(£i,  alfO  eine  liebe  Xlxdlte  ?      (marfetcnbertn  gel^t.) 

^WciUt  ^d^Ct  (bas  inäbd^cn  f^altenb). 
^leib  Sie  bei  uns  bodi,  artiges  Kino. 

(Säfte  öort  3U  bedienen  finb. 

(Vnadit  ftci?  los  unb  gei)t.) 

Das  ZHäbd^en  ift  fein  übler  Biffen !  — 

Unb  bie  ZHuljme  —  beim  (Element !  170 

Was  i^aben  bie  ^errn  t>om  Hegiment 

5xd\  um  5as  nieblid^e  Cärod^en  geriffen !  — 

XDas  mait  nid^t  alles  für  ^eute  fennt, 
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Unb  tote  bk  ^eit  von  bannen  rennt.  — 
Was  roerb'  idi  nodi  alles  erleben  muffen  I 

(§um  tPadjtmctjler  unb  Crompeter.) 

(£ud)  3ur  (SefunbBjeit,  meine  ^errn  I  — 
Cagt  uns  I^ier  aixdi  ein  piä^d^en  neljmen. 


5ed?fter  ^luftritt. 

3ä9er.     lüadjtmetfter.     Trompeter. 

W\v  banfen  fd^ön.    Pon  fersen  gern. 
IDir  rücfen  3U.     XX)iII!ommen  in  BöB^men  I 

3Bjt:  fiijt  J)ier  toarm.     Ww,  in  ^^inbes  Canb, 
ZHugten  bermeil  uns  fd^Ied^t  bequemen. 

Xfian  follt's  md]  nid^t  anfelin,  xl\v  feib  galant. 

2a,  ja,  im  Saalfreis  unb  andi  in  ZHeigen 
^ört  man  eudi  fjerrn  nid]t  befonbers  greifen. 

5etb  mir  bodi  ftilt !     XDas  tDill  bas  I^eigen  ? 
'X)er  Kroat  es  gan3  anbers  trieb, 
Uns  nur  bie  Had]Ief  übrig  blieb. 

XtompcUu 

2kt  ^aht  ba  einen  faubern  5pil3en 

^m  Kragen,  unb  u?ie  <£\xdi  bie  fjofen  fijsen ! 
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Vw  feine  Wä\die,  bev  5eöerl]ut  I  190 

Was  bas  alles  für  XPirfung  tl^ut ! 
Dag  bod]  öen  Burfd^en  bas  <3lüd  foll  fd^einen, 
Unb  \o  was  fommt  nie  an  unfer  einen ! 

Vafixv  finb  tüir  bcs  ^neblänbers  Hegiment, 

ZTcan  mug  uns  eieren  un^  refpeftieren.  195 

Das  ift  für  uns  anbre  fein  Kompliment, 
XPir  ebenfo  gut  feinen  Hamen  füBjren. 

2a,  xliv  gei^ört  aud^  \o  3ur  gan3en  ZHaffe. 

3I]r  feib  wolil  von  einer  befonöern  Haffe  ? 

Der  gan5e  Unterfd^ieb  ift  in  ben  Hoden,  200 

Unb  id]  gan3  gern  mag  in  meinem  fteden. 

fjerr  3'^9^^/  ^^  ^^g  <£iid]  nur  bedauern, 

3br  lebt  \o  drangen  bei  bm  Bauern ; 

Der  jfeine  (Sriff  unb  5er  red]te  tEon,  -^^ 

Dos  lernt  fid^  nur  um  5es  ^^löE^errn  perfon.  205 

Sie  befam  (£ud^  übel,  5ie  Ceftion. 
IDie  er  räufpert,  unb  u?ie  er  fpucft, 
Das  l^abt  3E^r  iE^m  glüdlid?  abgegudt ; 
2lber  fein  Sd^enie,  id^  meine  fein  (Seift 
5id^  nid^t  auf  bet  Wadi^atabe  u?eift.  210 

c 
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Wettet  aud\  I  wo  3^^^  "cxd?  uns  fragt, 

XPir  I^eigen  bes  S^ieblänbets  vo'xlbc  3^9^ 

Vinb  madien  bem  Hamen  feine  Sdianbc  — 

^Kfyn  fred]  bmdi  ^einbes  nnb  ^reunbes  £anbe, 

Querfelbem  b\xvd\  bxc  Saat,  bnxdi  bas  gelbe  Korn  —  215 

Sie  fennen  bas  ^Ejolüfd^e  2ägcv\:iovn ! — 

3n  einem  2tugenblitf  fern  unb  nali, 

5d\ne\l  roie  bie  Sünbflut,  \o  finb  u?ir  ba  — 

iPie  bie  5^iierflamme  bei  bunfler  Zladit 

2n  bie  Käufer  fäBjret,  toenn  niemanb  xoadit  —         220 

X>a  Bjilft  feine  (Begenroel^r,  feine  S^ndit, 

Keine  ©rbnung  gilt  mel^r  unb  feine  ^ud|t.  — 

(£s  fträubt  fid?  —  ber  Krieg  iiat  fein  (Erbarnten  — 

Vas  ZHägblein  in  unfern  (ei^nigten  kirnten  — 

5ragt  nad\,  \d\  fag's  nid)t,  um  3U  pral^Ien ;  225 

3n  Baireutl],  im  Poigtlajab,  in  IDeftfalen, 

Wo  vo'xv  nur  burd^gefommen  finb  — 

(£r5äB^Ien  Kinber  unb  Kinbesfinb 

Xtad\  I^unbert  unb  aber  ^unbert  J^afyen 

Von  bem  fjolf  nod\  unb  feinen  Sdiaven,  230 

Xlun,  ba  fielet  man's  I    ^er  Saus  un^  ^raus, 
ZHad^t  benn  ber  ben  Solbatcn  aus  ? 
Vas  Cempo  mad^t  il^n,  ber  Sinn  unb  Sd^id , 
^er  Begriff,  bie  Bebeutung,  ber  feine  53Iid. 

X>ie  5reiB|eit  mad^t  iB^n  1    Xfixt  (£uren  Statten !  235 

X>ag  xd]  mit  <£ud|  foU  barüber  fd^ma^en.  — 
lief  id)  barum  aus  ber  Sd^ul'  unb  ber  CeEjre, 
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X)a§  \d\  b'xe  5ron'  unb  b'xe  (5aleeve, 

Vxe  5d]reibftub'  unb  \l}te  ewQen  Wänbe 

3n  bem  S^^lblaget  wkbevfänbe  ?  —  240 

Slott  wxü  'xd\  leben  mxb  müßig  gefyx, 

^He  Cage  tüas  ^eues  fel|n, 

Xfixdi  bem  '^ngenUxd  \vx\d\  üertrauen, 

Zlxdit  3urü^,  aud^  nid^t  üoriüärts  fd^auen  — 

X)rum  Ijab'  id^  meine  ^aut  bem  Kaifer  t>erl|anbelt,    245 

Va^  feine  Sorg'  mid^  mel|r  anroanbelt. 

5üi|rt  mid]  ins  5^uer  frifd^  I^inein, 

Heber  ben  reigenben,  tiefen  Hinein  — 

X>er  dritte  VTlann  foll  verloren  fein ; 

XDerbe  xnxdti  rxxdit  lang  fperren  unb  3ieren.  —  250 

Sonft  mu§  man  mid^  aber,  xdi  bitte  fel^r, 

Zltit  nid^ts  loeiter  infommobieren. 

^u,  nu,  verlangt  3^^  fonft  nid^ts  meB^r  ? 
Vas  lieg  ftd)  mtter  bem  XPams  ba  finben. 

Was  mar  bas  nid]t  für  eiit  placfen  unb  Sd^inben     25s 

3ei  (Suftao,  bem  5d)ix»eben,  bem  Ceuteplager ! 

^er  mad]te  eine  Kird^'  aus  feinem  Cager, 

Cie§  3etftunbe  Bjalten,  bes  ZHorgens,  gleid^  v  J3^ 

^ei  ber  Heoeille  unb  beim  «gapfenftreid^.     v^' 

Unb  u?urben  toir  mand^mal  ein  Senig  munter,  260 

€r  !qn3elt'  uns  felbft  upoBjI  oom  (Saul  B^erunter. 

2a,  es  u?ar  ein  gottesfürd^tiger  fjerr. 

X>irnen,  bie  lieg  er  gar  nid]t  paffieren, 
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2Ttu§ten  fie  gletd]  3ur  Ktrd]e  fübrcn. 

'X)a  lief  \di,  tonnt's  nid]t  ertragen  mel^r.  265 

2^i5t  gel^t's  bort  and]  woh^  anbers  B^er. 

So  ritt  id]  I^inüBer  5U  ben  Ciguiften, 

Sie  tB^äten  fid^  juft  gegen  2TJag5eburg  ruften. 

^a,  bas  toav  fd]on  ein  anber  ^ing ! 

^tles  ba  luftiger,  lofer  ging,  270 

Soff  unb  Spiel  unb  ^Tcäbels  bie  2Ttenge ! 

IPal^rliaftig,  ber  Sya^  wav  mdit  gering, 

X)enn  ber  Cilly  r»erftanb  fid]  aufs  Kommanbieren. 

X>em  eigenen  Körper  roar  er  ftrenge,  | 

Dem  Solbatm  Iie§  er  üieles  paffieren,  275 

Unb  ging's  nur  nid^t  aus  feiner  Kaffen, 

Sein  Sprud]  u?ar :  leben  unb  leben  laffen. 

2lber  bas  (5Iüd  blieb  iE^m  nid|t  ftet  — 

Seit  ber  Ceip3iger  5citalität    ^  ,-..'■    ■  v 

XPoUt'  es  eben  nirgenbs  mel^r  fle(f  en,  ^^.^»^-^ '  280 

etiles  bei  uns  geriet  ins  Steden ; 

XDo  u?ir  erfd]ienen  unb  yoditm  an, 

XDarb  nid]t  gegrüßt  nod?  aufgetl^an. 

XDir  mußten  uns  brüden  pon  0rt  3U  0rt, 

^er  alte  Hefpeft  voav  eben  fort.  —  28s 

Va  nalim  xdi  fjanbgelb  pon  ben  Sad^fen, 

2T{cinte,  ba  mü§te  mein  (5Iüd  red^t  wadi\en. 

Xlnn,  ba  tarnt  2k^  i«  ^^^"  ^'^^^ 
^ur  bö^mifd^en  ^ente. 
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<£s  ging  mir  fd)Icd]t. 
Sollten  ba  ftrcnge  ^ann55ud]t  galten,  290 

durften  nid]t  rcd|t  als  5einbe  toalten, 
ZHugtcn  öes  Kaifers  Sd^Iöffer  betcad^en, 
Piel  Umftänb'  unb  Komplimente  mad]en, 
^üBjrten  5en  Krieg,  als  toär's  nur  5d^er3, 
blatten  für  öie  Sadi'  nur  ein  Ijalbes  ^er3;  295 

XPoIIten's  mit  niemanb  gan5  oerberben, 
Kurs,  5a  u?ar  toenig  €i^r  3U  enterben, 
Unö  id^  rt>är'  baI5  für  Ungebulb 
IDieber  E^eimgelaufen  3um  5d]reibepult, 
IDenn  n\d\t  eben  auf  allen  Strafen  300 

Der  5rißMcinöer  liätte  u?erben  laffen. 

Unö  u)ie  lang  benft  3^^'^  ^i^^  aussul^alten  ? 

S-pa^t  nur !    Solange  6 er  tl^ut  malten, 

X)en!'  id?  (£ud],  mein  Seel !  ait  fein  (Entlaufen. 

'Kann's  6er  Solöat  roo  beffer  faufen  ?  —  305 

Va  gef|t  alles  nad^  Kriegesfitt', 

^at  alles  'nen  grogen  Sdinxtt, 

Unb  5er  (Seift,  5er  im  gansen  Corps  tl^ut  leben, 

Heißet  geroaltig,  roie  XDinbesujeben, 

2tud]  5en  unterften  Heiter  mit.  310 

Va  tret'  xdi  auf  mit  beljerstem  Sd^ritt,    <i^<-^^  >- 

Darf  über  5en  Bürger  fül^n  rcegfd^reiten, 

XDie  5er  5ßI5B]err  über  5er  dürften  ^aupt. 

(Es  ift  B>ier  wk  in  5en  alten  Reiten, 

Wo  5ie  Klinge  nod)  alles  tliät  be5euten ;  315 
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^a  gibt's  nur  ein  X^ergcljn  un5  Vexhted\en: 

Vet  0r5re  fürtpilgig  toiberfpred^en. 

Was  nid]t  »erboten  ift,  ift  erlaubt ; 

Va  fragt  niemand,  roas  einer  glaubt. 

(£5  gibt  nur  5u?ei  Ding'  überl^aupt :  3 

Was  3ur  2Jrmee  geljört  unb  nid]t ; 

XXnb  nur  ber  5aB|ne  bin  id]  üerp^id^t. 

3efet  gefallt  3^^  ^i^/  3^9^^  ^    3^^^  fpred^t 
IPie  ein  5i^i^bItiTtbifci?er  Heitersfned^t. 

Der  füB^rfs  Kommando  nid^t  u?ie  ein  ^mt,  325 

XPie  eine  (5eu?alt,  bie  vom  Kaifer  ftammt ! 

(£5  ift  iB|m  nic^t  um  bes  Kaifers  Dienft, 

IDas  hvadiV  er  bem  Kaifer  für  (Seroinft  ? 

IDas  iiat  er  mit  feiner  großen  ZHad^t 

^u  bes  Cannes  5d]irm  unS  5d|u^  t?oIIbrad]t  ?         330 

(£in  Heid]  t)on  Soldaten  u?oIIt'  er  grünben, 

Die  XDelt  anftecfen  unb  ent5Ünben, 

5xd\  aEes  permeffen  unb  unterroinben  — 

Still  I     IPer  xvitb  fold^e  IDorte  magen ! 

Was  id)  benfe,  bas  batf  id)  fagen.  33s 

Das  Woxt  ift  frei,  fagt  ber  (Seneral. 

So  fagt  er,  id)  I)ört'5  u?oB^I  einigemal, 
3d)  ftanb  babei.     „Das  IDort  ift  frei, 
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„  Vxe  CB^at  ift  ftumm,  5er  (5eE^orfam  blinö," 

Dies  urfunMii)  feine  XDorte  \mb.  340 

0b'5  juft  feine  XDort'  finb,  roeig  xdi  nxd\t ; 
2tber  bie  Sadi  ift  fo,  tüie  er  fprid^t. 

3^tn  fd)Iägt  bas  KriegsglüiJ  nimmer  um, 

IDie's  tool^l  bei  anbem  pflegt  5U  gefd]eE)en. 

Der  Cilly  überlebte  feinen  Hul>m.  345 

Dodi  unter  bes  ^vxeblänbevs  Kriegspanieren, 

Va  bin  id^  gemig  5U  oiftorifieren. 

(£r  bannet  bas  (5Iü(f ,  es  mu§  ibm  fteE^en. 

IDer  unter  feinem  ^eid^en  tliixt  fed^ten, 

Der  [teilt  unter  befonbern  ZHäditen.  350 

Denn  bas  voex%  ja  öie  gan3e  lüelt, 

Va^  öer  S^xeblänbet  einen  Ceufel 

2tu5  5er  ^öUe  im  5oI5e  I]ält, 

2Sa(^ttneiftet. 

3ct,  öag  er  feft  ift,  bas  ift  fein  <5rt>eifel ; 

Denn  in  6er  blut'gen  ^ffair  bei  Cü^en  355 

Hitt  er  eud)  unter  öes  ^^uers  Bli^en 

2tuf  unb  nieder  mit  !ül|(em  Blut. 

Durd|Iöd|ert  von  Kugeln  toar  fein  fjut, 

Durd]  ben  Stiefel  un5  Koller  ful^reit 

Die  Ballen,  man  faE|  bie  beutlid]en  Spuren ;  360 

Könnt'  xlim  feine  bie  ^aut  nur  ri^en, 

XPeil  il|n  bie  l)öllifd|e  Salbe  tliät  fd]ü^en.  f' 

Was  vooUt  3E|r  ba  für  XDunber  bringen ! 
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(£r  trägt  ein  Koller  von  «glcnbsB^aut, 

Vas  feine  Kugel  fann  5urd)5ringen.  365 

Hein,  es  ift  bie  Salbe  r>on  fjejenfraut, 
Unter  ^auberfprüd^en  ge!oc^t  un5  gebraut. 

(£5  gel)t  nid^t  3U  mit  redeten  X)ingen  1 

Sie  fagen,  er  lef  and\  itt  ben  Sternen 

"Die  fünfttgen  ^inge,  bie  naiven  un5  ferneit ;  370 

3ti?  voex^  aber  beffer,  «?ie'5  bamit  ift. 

(£in  graues  ZHännlein  pftegt  bei  näd^tlid^er  5rift 

Dmdti  perfd^Ioffene  CBjüren  5U  il>m  einsugel^en ; 

X)ie  Sd]i(biüad]en  lidben's  oft  angefd^rien, 

Unb  immer  toas  (Broges  ift  brauf  gefd^el^en,  375 

IPenn  je  ^as  graue  Höcflein  fam  unb  erfd^ien. 

3a,  er  E^at  fid]  bem  Ceufel  übergeben, 
Drum  füB^ren  lüir  aud?  öas  luftige  tehen. 


Siebenter  ^luftrttt. 

Dorige.     €in  Hefrut.     (2in  Borger.     Dragoner. 

mttni 

(tritt  aus  bem  §elt,  eine  BledjI^aube  auf  bem  Kopfe^  eine  lüeinflafdje 
in  ber  £}cini>). 

(Srüg  ben  Pater  unb  Paters  trüber  I 

Bin  SoI5at,  fomme  nimmer  lüieber.  380 
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Skli,  ba  bringen  fic  einen  Heuen ! 

(D,  gib  adit,  5rön3 !  es  vo'xvb  bxd}  reuen. 

mtttnt  (ftngt). 
Crommeln  un5  pfeifen, 
Kriegrifd^er  Klang ! 

XDanbern  unb  ftreifen  385 

^ie  XPelt  entlang, 
Hoffe  gelenft, 
Xfinüg  gefd]rr>enft, 
Sdiwevt  an  5er  Seite, 

5rifd]  in  bie  XDeite,  390 

5Iüd)tig  unb  flinf, 
5rei,  u?ie  ber  5inf 
2tuf  Sträud^ern  unb  Bäumen 
2n  fjimmels  Häumen ! 
fjeifa !  xdi  folge  bes  Si^ieblänbers  Soiirx !     395 

3to)citet?  ^ä^cu 

5eB)t  mir,  bas  ift  ein  rpacfrer  Kumpan ! 

(Sie  begrüben  it)n.) 

(D,  lagt  if>n.     (£r  ift  guter  Ceute  Kinb. 

Wiv  and]  nxdit  auf  ber  Strafe  gefunben  finb. 

2d\  fag'  eud^,  er  Ejat  Permögen  unb  ZHittel. 

5ül)It  I^er,  bas  feine  Od^Iein  am  Kittel  400 
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Ves  Kaifers  ^0(f  ift  ber  B|öd)fte  Cttcl. 

(£r  erbt  eine  Üeine  21tü^enfabrif. 

^Weitet  ^ä^cv* 

Ves  ZHenfdien  XPille,  bas  ift  fein  (Slücf. 

X}on  öer  (Srogmutter  einen  Kram  unb  Caöen. 

pfui,  tüer  B^anbelt  mit  Sd^roefelfa^en  !  40s 

(Einen  tDeinfd^anf  ba^n  von  feiner  paten, 
€in  (5erpölbe  mit  sroansig  Stndfa^  IDein. 

Den  teilt  er  mit  feinen  Kameraben. 

^Ör  bn  I  ipir  muffen  «geltbrüber  fein. 

€ine  Braut  lägt  er  fi^en  in  ^fycänen  unb  5d^mer5.   410 

^ed\t  fo,  ba  5eigt  er  ein  eifernes  ^ers. 

Die  (Srogmutter  mxvb  für  Kummer  fterben. 

3te>eitetr  ^ä^eu 

Defto  beffer,  fo  !anit  er  fie  gleid^  beerben. 
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(tritt  gtaDitätifdj  Ijer3u,  benx  Hefruten  bie  £;anb  auf  bte  Blcdjl^aube  Icgenb). 

Siehst  (£r,  bas  Ijat  (£r  xoolil  evwoqen. 

(Einen  neuen  ZHenfdien  liat  <£v  angesogen ;  415 

VTiit  öem  JPjelm  ^a  unb  XPeI^rgeB>äng 

Sdilxe^t  €r  ftd^  an  eine  roürbige  2:neng. 

ZHug  ein  fürneEjmer  (5eift  je^t  in  3^n  fabren  — 

7Xlu%  befonbers  bas  (5eI6  nid]t  fparen. 

2luf  5er  5ortuna  iE^rem  5d]iff  420 

3ft  <£r  5U  fegein  im  begriff ; 

^ie  XOeltfugel  liegt  vov  3^tn  ojfen, 

XPer  nid^ts  tpaget,  5er  6arf  nid^ts  I^offen. 

€5  treibt  fid]  5er  Bürgersmann,  trag  un5  5umm, 

XOie  5e5  5ärber5  (Saul,  nur  im  Hing  Ijerum.  425 

2Iu5  5em  Soldaten  fann  alles  roerben, 

Denn  Krieg  ift  je^t  bie  Cofung  auf  €rben,  ^,4^^^^^^^ 

Seif  €r  'mal  mid]  an  1    3"  biefem  Hocf 

5üB|r'  \di,  fielet  (£r,  bes  Kaifers  Stod, 

etiles  XDeltregiment,  mu§  (£r  n:)iffen,  430 

Pon  5em  Stoä  Bjat  ausgel^en  muffen ; 

Unb  bas  Zepter  in  Königs  fjanb 

3ft  ^in  5to<f  nur,  bas  ift  befannt. 

Unb  loer's  5um  Korporal  erft  l^at  gebrad]t, 

Der  ftel^t  auf  ber  Ceiter  jur  l]öd]ften  ZHad^t,  435 

Unb  fo  u?eit  fann  (£r's  aud^  nod\  treiben. 

Wenn  <£t  nur  lefen  !ann  unb  fd^reiben. 
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Va  tDiE  xdi  2k^  gleich  ein  (£jßmpel  geben ; 

2d\  tl^ät's  Dor  fursem  felbft  erleben. 

'Da  ift  5er  Sc^ef  üom  ^ragonerJorps,  440 

^eigt  Rüttler,  tüir  ftanben  als  (Semeine 

Zlodi  vov  öreigig  3^^^^^^  ^^^  ^öln  am  H^eine, 

3e^t  nennt  man  iBjn  (Seneralmajor. 

Das  maditf  er  tEjät  fid^  ha^  J^eroor, 

CB^ät  5ie  XDelt  mit  feinem  Kriegsrul^m  füllen ;  445 

Vodi  meine  Derbienfte,  6ie  blieben  im  Stillen. 

3a,  unb  ber  ^neblänber  felbft,  fieBjt  (£r, 

Unfer  Hauptmann  un5  I^odigebietenöer  fjerr, 

^er  ie<3t  alles  vermag  unb  !ann, 

XPar  erft  nur  ein  fd^Iid^ter  (£belmann,  4so 

Hnb  tpeil  er  5er  Kriegsgöttin  fid|  oertraut, 

:Btat  er  ftd|  5iefe  (5rög'  erbaut, 

3ft  nadt  bem  Kaifer  6er  näd]fte  ZTTann, 

Unb  u?er  roeig,  roas  er  nodi  erreid^t  un6  ermißt, 

(pftfftg)  Vmn  nodt  nid^t  aller  Cage  2tbenb  ift.  455 

2a,  er  fing's  !Iein  an  mb  ift  je^t  fo  gro§. 

Denn  5U  2lltorf  im  5tu6entenfragen 

Crieb  er's,  mit  permig  3u  fagen, 

(£in  roenig  locfer  unb  burfd^ifos, 

^ätte  feinen  5cimulus  balb  erfd^Iagen.  460 

XPoIIten  xfyi  brauf  5ie  nürnberger  Jfjerren 

ZHir  nid]ts,  bir  nid]ts  ins  Karser  fperren ; 

's  roar  juft  ein  neugebautes  Heft, 

X>er  erfte  3en?ol|ner  foHt'  es  taufeit. 

2tber  u?ie  fängt  er's  an  ?     <£t  lägt  46s 

IDeisIid]  bcn  pubel  ooran  erft  laufen. 
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Zlad\  bem  ^nnbe  nennt  fid^'s  bis  biefen  Cag  ; 

<£'m  teditev  Kerl  ftd?  öran  fpiegeln  mag. 

Unter  bes  fjerrn  großen  tEE^aten  allen 

£iat  ntir  bas  Stücfc^en  befonbers  gefallen.  470 

(Das  tnäbd?en  iiat  unterbeffen  aufgetoartet ;  ber  stüettc  3äger  fd^äfert  mit  ilir.) 

Kameraö/  lag  (£r  bas  untertoegen ! 
VOev,  genfer !  f>at  fid?  ba  brein  3U  legen ! 

3d]  n^ill's  3^nt  nur  fagen,  öie  Dim  ift  mein. 

©tftetr  ^äö^r* 

^er  tDttl  ein  Sdiäi?)dien  für  fid]  allein ! 

Dragoner,  ift  (£r  bei  Crofte  ?  fag'  (£r !  47s 

IDill  roas  ^tpartes  liahen  im  £ager. 

(Einer  X>irne  fd]ön  (Sefid|t 

ZHug  allgemein  fein,  roie's  5onnenIid]t !    (Kü§t  fic.) 

^ta^omv  (rßi^t  fte  tpcg). 
3d^  fag's  nod^  einmal,  bas  leib'  xdi  nxdit 

Cuftig,  luftig!  ba  fommen  bie  prager!  ^,^*-^^'       480 

5ud]t  (£r  f^änbel  ?    3d)  bin  babei. 

5rieb',  iE^r  J^erren !     (£in  Kug  ift  frei ! 
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5ld?ter  2luftritt. 

^crgfnappen  treten  auf  unb  fptelen  einen  VOalicx,  erfi  langfam  unb  bann 
immer  gefdjtoinbcr.  Der  erjie  3^ger  tanst  mit  ber  iluftoärtcrin, 
bie  rriarfetenberin  mit  bem  Hefruten;  bas  ITläbc^en  entfpringt,  ber 
3äger  l]inter  ilir  I]er  unb  befommt  i>en  Kapusiner  3U  f äffen,  ber  eben 
Ijereintritt. 

^eifa,  iud^l|cta !  7>nbelbnmbä  I 

Das  geB|t  ja  Ijod]  fyt,    Bin  aud]  bahei ! 

3ft  bds  eine  ^rmee  von  Cl^riftcn  ?         -  485 

5in5  xoxv  dürfen  ?  finb  tüir  ^ntibaptiftctt  ? 

CreiBt  man  fo  mit  bem  Sonntag  Spott, 

2tl5  liätte  ber  allmäd^tige  (Sott 

^as  CEjiragra,  fönnte  nid]t  brein  fd^Iagen  ? 

3ft'5  je^t  ^eit  5U  Saufgelagen,  490 

^u  Banfetten  unb  ^ei^i^tagen  ? 

Quid  hie  statis  otiosi  ? 

Was  fteE]t  il^r  unb  legt  bie  ?iänbe  in  Sd^og  ? 

^ie  Kriegsfuri  ift  an  ber  X>onau  los, 

Das  Vollmer!  bes  Bayerlanbs  ift  gefallen,  49s 

Hegensburg  ift  in  bes  5ßinbe5  Krallen, 

Unb  bie  ^rmee  liegt  h}ev  in  BöB^men, 

pflegt  ben  ^aud],  lägt  fid^'s  toenig  grämen. 

Kümmert  fid^  meljr  um  ben  Krug  als  ben  Krieg, 

IDe^t  lieber  ben  Sdinahel  als  ben  Sabel,  500 

J^e^t  fid]  lieber  I^erum  mit  ber  Vwn, 

5ri§t  ben  0d]fen  lieber  als  ben  ©^enftirn. 

Vxe  CF^riftenl^eit  trauert  in  Sad  unb  2lfd]e, 

:Der  Solbat  füllt  fid?  nur  bie  Cafd^e. 

(£5  ift  eine  §eit  ber  djränen  unb  ^ot,  50s 
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^m  ^jtmmel  gefd^el^cn  ^e'xdien  unö  Wnnbev, 

Unb  aus  5en  Wolfen,  blutigrot, 

^ängt  5er  fjcrrgott  5cn  Kriegsmantcl  'runter. 

Den  Kometen  ftecft  er,  wk  ehte  Hute, 

DroEjenb  am  ^immelsfenfter  aus,  510 

T>ie  gan3e  XDelt  tft  ein  Klagel^aus, 

Vie  2(rd]e  5er  Kircf^e  fd^mimmt  iit  Blute, 

Unb  5as  römifd^e  Heid]  —  bag  (5ott  erbarm  I 

Sollte  je^t  I^ei^en  römifd]  2trm ; 

^er  Hl^einftrom  tft  «?orben  3U  einem  peinftrom,  51s 

^ie  Klöfter  finb  ausgenommene  Hefter, 

^ie  Bistümer  finb  r>eru>anbelt  in  iDüfttümer, 

X)ie  2lbteien  unb  Ne  Stifter 

Sinb  nun  Haubteien  unb  Diebesüüfter, 

Unb  alle  bie  gefegneten  beutfd^en  Cänber  520 

Sinb  r>erfel|rt  u?orben  in  CEIenber  — 

Wo^et  fommt  bas  ?    1>a5  w'xü  xdi  eud)  r>er!ünben : 

Vas  fd^reibt  \xd\  Ijer  üon  euern  Caftern  unb  Sürxbexx, 

Von  bem  (5reuel  unb  ^eibenleben, 

Dem  [xdi  ^ffisier  unb  Solbaten  ergeben.  525 

Denn  bie  Sünb'  ift  6er  ZHagnetenftein, 

Der  bas  (£ifen  sieltet  ins  Can5  I^erein. 

^uf  5as  Unred]t,  ba  folgt  bas  Hebel, 

Xüie  bie  Cl^rän'  auf  ben  Beerben  <5ü?iebel,  ^ 

hinter  bem  U  !ömmt  gleid]  bas  SSel^,  530 

1>as  ift  bie  (2)rbnung  im  ^IBC. 

Ubi  erit  victoriae  spes, 
Si  offenditur  Deus  ?     IDie  föH  man  fiegeit,- 
Wenn  man  bie  Prebigt  fd^rpänst  unb  bie  ZITeg, 
rtid^ts  tf|ut,  als  in  ben  IDeintjäufern  liegen  ?  535 

Die  5rciu  in  bem  (£r>angeliunx 
5anb  ben  verlornen  (5rofd^en  «lieber, 
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V^t  5aul  feines  Vakts  (£\el  wiebev, 

X>er  3<^f^P^  f^i"^  fauberrt  Brüber ; 

^ber  rper  bei  6en  Soldaten  fud)t  540 

X>ie  5urd^t  (ßottes  unb  5ie  gute  ^ud^t 

Hub  bie  Sdiam,  ber  roirb  nid]t  üiel  ftnben, 

Cfjät'  er  aud]  l^un^ert  Caternen  ansünben. 

^u  ^em  Prediger  in  5er  XDüften, 

IDie  roir  lefen  im  (£r>angeliften,  S4s 

Kamen  andi  5ie  Soldaten  gelaufen, 

^liakn  Bu§  un5  liegen  ftd]  taufen, 

fragten  il]n :  Quid  faciemus  nos  ? 

IDie  mad^en  w'w's,  5a§  roir  fommen  in  2lhta.l:iam5 

Et  ait  illis,  unb  er  fagt :  sso 

Neminem  concutiatis, 

W<^nn  xliv  niemanden  fd^inbet  un5  pladt. 

Neque  calumniam  faciatis, 

^iemanb  oerläftert,  auf  niemand  lügt. 

Contenti  estote,  eud]  begnügt,  555 

Stipendiis  vestris,  mit  eurer  Cöl^nung 

Unb  perflud]t  jebe  böfe  2lngea>öE|nung. 

(£5  ift  ein  (Sebot :  ^u  foUt  öen  Hamen 

X)eine5  Herrgotts  nid^t  eitel  ausframen  I 

Unb  wo  liövt  man  mel]r  blaspE^emieren,  560 

2tl5  lixev  in  ben  5i^ie5Iän5ifd]en  Kriegsquartieren  ? 

XDenn  man  für  jeöen  Bonner  unb  Bli^, 

Den  iB]r  losbrennt  mit  eurer  ^ungenfpi^, 

X)ie  (5Ioden  mügt'  läuten  im  £anb  umt^er, 

€s  u>är'  balb  fein  ZHegner  3U  finben  meEjr.  56s 

Unb  wenn  endi  für  jebes  böfe  (S>ehet, 

Das  aus  eurem  ungemafd^nen  Xfinnbe  gelit, 

(£in  fjärlein  ausging  aus  eurem  Sd^opf, 
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Uehet  Zlad]t  wäf  et  gefd]Oi*cii  glatt, 

Unb  rx)är'  er  fo  b'xd  wie  2lb(aloii5  ^opf.  570 

Vet  2^\na  toav  bod]  and}  ein  Solbat, 

König  Vavib  crfd]Iug  ben  (Soliatf), 

IXnb  wo  fielet  benn  ge\diviehen  5U  lefcn, 

X)a§  fte  fo(d^c  51ud]mäuler  fiiib  gctoejcn  ? 

21Tug  Titan  ben  ZTinnb  bod],  id]  foUtc  meinen,  575 

Xlid}t  weiter  aufniad]en  3U  einem  ^elf  (Sott  1 

2lls  5U  einem  Kreu3  Sadevlot  l 

libev  treffen  bas  (Sefäg  ift  gefüllt, 

X)ac>on  es  fpruöelt  nnb  überquillt. 

IDieber  ein  (Sehot  ift :  X>u  (ollt  nid)t  ftel|len.  580 

3a,  bas  Befolgt  il^r  nad}  bem  Wovt, 
Venn  ify:  tragt  alles  offen  fort. 
Vov  euren  Klauen  nnb  (Seiersgriffen, 
Por  euren  praftifen  unb  böfeix  Kniffen 
3ft  bas  (5eib  nid]t  geborgen  in  5er  Crul^,  585 

Vas  Kalb  nid]t  fid]er  in  5er  Kul], 
3l^r  nelimt  bas  (£i  nnb  bas  fjuf^n  5a3U. 
Was  fagt  ber  prebiger  ?  contenti  estote, 
Begnügt  endi  mit  entern  Kommißbrote. 
2lber  roie  foE  man  bie  Kned]te  loben,  590 

Kömmt  bodi  bas  ^ergernis  pon  oben ! 
XDie  bie  (5lieber,  fo  and\  bas  fjaupt ! 
XDeig  bod]  niemanb,  an  wen  bet  glaubt! 

^err  pfaff !  uns  Solbaten  mag  (£r  fd^impfen, 

Ven  ielbl^errn  foU  (£r  uns  nid]t  üerunglimpfen.         595 

Ne  custodias  gregem  meam  ! 

Vas  ift  fo  ein  ^l^ab  unb  ^etoheam, 

D 
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Dax  b'ie  Völfet  von  bei*  rx>al]ren  Cel^ren 

Cag  (£r  uns  bas  nxdit  ^voexmal  iiöven !  600 

So  ein  Bramarbas  unb  (£ifcnfrc]'fer, 

XPill  cmnel^mßn  alle  feften  Sd^Iöffcr. 

Hül^mte  fid^  mit  feinem  gottlofen  ZlTunb, 

(£r  muffe  iiahen  b'ie  Stabt  Stralfmtb, 

Unb  voäx'  fte  mit  Ketten  an  ben  fjimmel  gefd]Ioffen.   605 

£jat  aber  fein  puloer  umfonft  t)erfd]offen ! 

%t0mpcict* 

Stopft  xfyn  feiner  fein  Cäftermaul  ? 

So  ein  Ceufel5befd]u?örer  unb  König  5aul, 

So  ein  ^efyi  unö  i]oIofern, 

Verleugnet,  n?ie  petrus,  feinen  2Tfeifter  unb  ^errn,    610 

Drum  !aiut  er  bm  £jal]n  nid^t  I^ören  frdlin  — 

f&cit>c  ^Hct. 

Pfaffe !  3e^t  ift's  um  b'idi  gefd]ebn ! 

So  ein  liftiger  5ud?5  ^erobes  — 

XtompcUt  nnb  bel^e  ^äöet?  (auf  il^n  cinbringenb). 
Sdiwexg  ftille !     Vn  bift  bes  Cobes ! 

^toaUn  (legen  fid?  brcin). 
Bleib  ba,  pfäfflein,  fürd]t'  bid^  nit,  615 

Sag  bein  Sprüd]el  unb  teil's  uns  mit. 
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^a^Ujltiet  (fd>rctt  lauter). 

So  ein  l]od]mütigcr  Zlchntabnc^et, 

So  ein  Siinbcnvatev  uu5  muffiger  Ke^cr, 

Cägt  fid]  nennen  6en  XPallenftetn; 

2cL  frctiid]  ift  er  uns  allen  ein  Stein  620 

Des  2lnftoge5  unb  ^tergerniffes, 

Xln5  folang  5er  Kaifer  liefen  5t*iebelan6 

Cä^t  uralten,  fo  roirb  nid]t  5t*te5'  int  £anb, 

((Er  i\at  nad}  unb  nadj  bei  ben  legten  VOoxten,  bie  er  ntit  erl^obener  Sttnxme 
fprtdit,  feinen  Kiicfsiig  genontmen,  inbetii  bie  Kroaten  bie  übrigen 
Solbaten  von  il)m  abtocbren.) 


neunter  Jluftritt, 

üorige,  oljnc  ben  Kapusiner. 

©tftet  ^ä^Ct  (3«m  JDadjtmciftcr). 
Sagt  mir,  was  meint'  er  mit  bcm  (5öcfeIE]al]n, 
Den  bev  S^^^k^^^  "icl]t  fräl^en  I^ören  famt  ?  625 

€5  loar  rDoi^I  nur  fo  ge(agt  il^m  3um  Sd]impf  unb 
^obße  ? 

Da  voiU  \d\  (£ud]  Öienen.     €5  ift  nid^t  gans  ofyie ! 

Der  5^löll^t:r  ift  tpunberfam  geboren, 

Befonbers  bat  er  gar  !i^Iid]te  (Dl^ren. 

Kann  b'ie  Ka^e  nid^t  E)ören  mauen,  630 

Unb  u?enn  ber  Viahn  fräbt,  fo  mad^t's  il)m  (5rauen. 

elfter  S^öct* 

Vas  bat  er  mit  öem  €6wen  gemein. 
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Zfin%  alles  mausftiö  unt  ibit  fein. 
Den  Bcfel]!  l}dben  alle  XDad]ett, 
X>enn  er  öeitft  gar  3U  tiefe  5ad]en.  635 

(Stimmen  (im  gclt;  2luflauf). 
(Sreift  il]n,  5en  5d|elm !     Sdilaqt  3U I     Sdila^t  5U ! 

2)e§  23auctn  Stimme* 

fjilfe !  Barmf^ersigfeit  I 

^n^vc  Stimmen* 

triebe!  Hul^I 

(Softer  S^O^t?* 

^o\  midi  bcv  Ceufel !    Va  fegt's  fjtebe. 

^teieiter  S^^ö^t»* 

Da  muß  id]  babei  fein !     (laufen  ins  gelt.) 

SOidrifeten^eiJin  (Fommt  tjeraus). 

Sd^elmeu  un5  Diebe  I 

5rau  IPirtin,  was  fe^t  €ud^  fo  in  (Eifer  ?  640 

9Watifeten^et?in♦ 

Der  £ump !  ber  Spi^bub !  ber  Stragenläufer  I 

Tfas  tnug  mir  in  ineiiiem  ^elt  paffieren ! 

(£5  befdiitnpft  mid]  bei  allen  i^errn  0ffi5ieren. 

Sfißac^tmeifter* 

53äsd]cn,  was  gibt's  bmn  V 
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Was  ipirö's  geben  ? 
Va  errpifc^teit  ftc  einen  Bauer  eben,  645 

X)er  falfd]e  XDürfel  t\:iät  bei  \\di  iiahen, 

Sie  bringen  il^n  l]ier  mit  feinem  Knaben. 


getonter  2Iuftrttt. 

Solbaten  bringen  ben  Sauer  gej'djleppt. 

^er  mug  baumeln ! 

(Si^arffd^ü^m  unb  ^raöonet* 

^um  profog !  ^um  Profog  I 

Das  ZHanbat  ift  nod]  üirslid]  ausgegangen. 

3u  einer  Stunde  fel^'  id)  iljn  I^angen !  650 

Böfes  (Semerbe  bringt  böfen  CoEjn. 

©tftcr  5(ffci>ttfletr  (sunt  anbern). 

X)a5  fommt  r>on  ber  X)efperation. 
T>eim  fel)t,  erft  tliut  man  fie  ruinieren, 
Das  l]ei^t  fie  sunt  5tei]Ien  felbft  oerfül^ren. 
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Was  ?   Was  ?   3^^^  ^^^'^  ^^"^  ^^^  Wort  nod]  gar  ?  655 
Dem  fjunbc !     tEl)ut  €ud)  öer  Ccufel  plagen  ? 

X)cr  ^auer  tft  aud)  cht  ZlTenfd]  —  \o  3U  fagcn. 

©rftetr  ^Äöet?  (sunt  Trompeter). 
Cag  fic  gelten !  ftuö  Ctefenbad]cr, 
(5er>attcr  5d)itd6er  uii6  JPjanbfd^uI^mac^cr ! 
Cagcn  in  (Sarnifon  5U  Brieg,  660 

IPiffm  piel/  u?a5  ^er  ^raud^  ift  im  Krieg. 


€ilfter  2Iuftrttt 

üorige.     Küraffiere. 

triebe !    Was  gibt's  mit  6cm  Bauer  ba  ? 

'5  ift  ein  Sdiehn,  tjat  im  Spiel  betrogen  I 

^at  er  6id)  betrogen  etu>a  ? 

3a,  mib  Viat  mid)  rein  ausgesogen.  665 

IDie  ?     T>u  bift  ein  5neMän6ifd]er  ^Ttaim, 
Kannft  bid]  \o  ipegroerfen  unb  blamieren, 
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Xfiit  ciiietn  Bauer  bcin  (5Iücf  probieren  ? 
X>er  laufe,  was  er  laufeit  !aiin. 

(Bauer  entmifdjt,  bic  anbern  treten  sufantnien.) 

"Der  mad\t  hxt^o  2lvhe\t,  ift  refolut,  670 

Das  ift  mit  fold^ent  Volfe  gut. 

XDas  ift's  für  einer  ?    €5  ift  fein  Böl>tn. 

'5  ift  ein  XDallon !     He[pe!t  cor  öem ! 
Von  bes  pappenl^eims  Küraffieren. 

©rftcr  ^ta^omt  (tritt  ba^u). 
Der  piccolomini,  ber  junge,  tbut  fie  je^t  füf]ren.        675 
Den  I-jaben  fie  fid]  aus  eigner  2T(ad^t 
^unt  0Berft  gefegt  in  5er  Cü^ner  Sdiladit, 
2II5  5er  Pappenbeint  umgefommen. 

^aben  fte  fid^  fo  was  'raitsgenommen  ? 

Dies  Hegiment  I^at  was  ooraus,  680 

€s  u)ar  immer  t?oran  bei  jebem  Strang. 
Darf  aud?  feine  eigene  3wfti3  ausüben, 
Unb  5er  5i^ic5Iän5er  tbufs  befonbers  lieben. 

©vftcr  ^ÜtafftCV  (smn  anbem). 
3ft's  andi  getDig  ?    IDer  brai^t'  es  aus  ? 

2dl  l\ab's  ans  bes  ©berfts  eigettem  2T(un5e.  685 

XPas  Ceufel !     XPir  fmb  nid^t  tF|re  ^un5e. 
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Was  l:iahcn  b'ic  ba  ?     5m6  voUev  (5ift. 

3ft'5  was,  if^r  fjerrn,  bas  uns  mitbctnfft  ? 

äfftet  ^ütrtfflcn. 

(f  5  Bjat  ftd|  feiner  trüber  5U  freuen. 

(Solbaten  treten  l]er3u.) 

Sie  lüollen  uns  in  bie  rtieberlanb'  teilten ;  690 

Küraffiere,  3Ö9^^f  reitenbe  Sd]n\^en, 
Sollen  adittan\enb  Zfiann  auffi^eit. 

Was  ?    Was  ?    Da  follen  toir  mieber  tt)anbern  ? 
^in  erft  feit  geftent  surücf  aus  5Icinöern. 

3lt)cltet?  ^tttafflctr  (311  bcn  Dragonern). 
3I^r  ^uttlerifd]en  (ollt  and]  mitreiten.  695 

Unb  abfonberlid]  tcir  XPallotten. 

<£\,  bas  (tnb  ja  bie  allerbeften  Sd^mabronen ! 

u/  Den  aus  ZlToilanb  foIIen  u?ir  I^inbegleiten. 

Den  3nf<i"tßn  ^     ^^^  ift  j^  furios  1 
3tt>eitcr  Srtöct* 

Den  Pfaffen !    Va  gel^t  ber  Ceufel  los.  700 
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Wiv  Jollen  von  bcm  5i*icMäu6er  laj'feit, 

Vev  ben  Soldaten  \o  nobel  I]ält, 

Xfiit  bem  Spanier  5tel]en  3U  5elb, 

t)em  Knaufer,  5en  roir  von  fjersen  I^affen  ? 

Z^ein,  bas  gel^t  nic^t !     XDir  laufen  fort.  705 

Was,  5unt  fjenfer !  follen  u?tr  bort  ? 
Dem  Kaijer  r>erfaufteTt  u?ir  unfer  Blut 
IXnb  ntd]t  bem  I]ifpanifd]en  roten  fjut. 

2Iuf  bes  5ne5Iän5er5  IDort  unb  Kredit  allein 
£iahen  voit  Heitersbienft  genotnnten ;  710 

Wäv's  ntd]t  aus  Cieb'  für  5en  IDallenftein, 
X)er  5^J^binan6  l^ätf  uns  nimmer  befommen. 

d|ät  uns  6er  5ricblän6er  nid^t  formieren  ? 
Seine  5ortuna  foll  uns  fül^ren. 

£a§t  eud]  bedeuten,  l]ört  mid]  an.  715 

mit  bem  (Sereb'  ba  ift's  nid]t  getl]an. 
3d]  fel]e  weitet,  als  il^r  alle, 
^a(]inter  ftetft  eine  böfe  5cxIIe. 

i^ört  bas  BefeE|Ibud^ !     Stille  bod] ! 

Bäsdien  (Suftel,  füllt  mir  erft  nod^  720 

(£in  (5läsd]en  ZlTelnecfer  für  ben  ZTIagen, 
^llsbann  roill  xd]  eud]  meine  (Sebanfen  fagen. 
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MavtcUn'^Ctin  (i^m  ciufdjenfeiib). 
J^icr,  f^err  IDad]tntetftßr !     (£r  mad]t  mir  Sd^rcif cn. 
(£5  vo'xtb  bod]  iiidits  ^Öfcs  bal^iiitcr  fterf en ! 

SGörtrf)tmelftcr* 

Seilt,  ibr  fjcrni,  bas  ift  all  rcd]t  gut,  72s 

Va^  iebev  bas  Xlädi\tc  hcbenfen  tl^ut ; 

2lbcr,  pflegt  6er  5^I6l]err  5U  fagen, 

Xfian  niug  immer  bas  (Sait^e  überfd]lagen.  ^,1) 

XPir  nemien  uits  alle  bes  ^rieblänbers  Cruppen. 

Der  Bürger,  er  nimmt  uns  ins  Quartier  730 

Unb  pflegt  uns  unb  !od]t  uns  tparme  Suppen. 

Der  Bauer  mug  ben  (5aul  un6  ben  Stier 

Porfpannen  an  unfre  Bagageu?agen, 

Pergebens  wxvb  er  \\d\  trüber  beüagen. 

Cägt  fid]  ein  (Befreiter  mit  fieben  ItTann  73s 

3it  einem  Dorfe  r»on  meitem  fpüren, 

€r  ift  bie  0brig!eit  5rin  unb  fann 

7Xad\  Cuft  brin  malten  un5  fommanbieren. 

^um  fjenfer  !  fie  mögen  uns  alle  nid]t 

IXnb  fäi|en  bes  Ceufels  fein  2tngefid]t  740 

IDeit  lieber,  als  unfre  gelben  "KoIIetter. 

Waxnm  fd^meigen  fte  uns  nid]t  aus  bem  £anb  ?     po^ 

rPetter ! 
Sinb  uns  an  ^Insalil  bod]  überlegen, 
5ül]ren  bcn  Knüttel,  u?ie  roir  ben  Degen. 
IDarum  dürfen  mir  iJ^rer  ladjen  ?  745 

XPeil  mir  einen  furd^tbaren  fjaufen  ausmad]en ! 

elfter  ^H^t^ 

3a,  ja,  im  (Sanken,  ba  fi^t  bie  ZHadit ! 
Der  5i^i^6Iän6er  hßt  bas  wob),  erfabren. 
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Wie  er  bem  Kaifer  vor  ad}t  —  neuix  ^ai^ven 

Die  groge  2(rmce  3ufammenbrad|t  750 

Sie  woUten  erft  nur  von  5tj?ölftaufcnb  Frören : 

Die,  fagt'  er,  bie  fann  td]  nid]t  eritäl^ren ; 

^ber  id}  wiU  fedisigtaufenb  n?erben, 

^te,  toeig  td|,  toerben  ntd)t  Jüngers  fterben. 

XXit^  fo  touröen  lüir  IDallenfteiner,  755 

^um  €jentpel,  6a  I|acE'  mir  einer 

Pon  ben  fünf  5iiigent,  5ie  id]  iiah\ 

^ier  an  5er  Hed^ten  6en  fleinen  ah. 

Viabt  ify  mir  ben  Ringer  bloß  genommen  ? 

rtein,  beim  Kudutf ,  idi  bin  unt  5ie  fjanb  gefommen  I    760 

'5  ift  nur  ein  Stumpf  un5  nid^ts  mel^r  toert. 

3ci,  unö  5iefe  ad^ttaufenb  Pferö, 

Die  man  nad]  5Ian5ern  je^t  begel^rt, 

5in6  von  bet  2lvmee  nur  5er  üeiite  5inger. 

€ägt  man  fie  sielen,  iE^r  tröftet  end\,  765 

XDir  feien  um  ein  5ünftel  nur  geringer? 

proft  2T(aE]l3eit !  ba  fällt  bas  (San^e  gIeid^ 

Die  5urdit  ift  meg,  ber  ^efpeft,  5ie  Sd^eu, 

Da  fd^millt  5em  Bauer  ber  Kamm  aufs  neu, 

Da  fd^reiben  fie  uns  in  ber  XPiener  Kanslei  770 

Den  Quartier»  unb  ben  Küd^ensettel, 

Unb  es  ift  n?ieber  ber^alte  Bettel.   - 

3ci,  unb  wie  lang  roirb's  ftet^en  an, 

So  neB)men  fie  uns  aud]  nod)  ben  5elbl]auptmann  — 

Sie  finb  ilim  am  fjofe  fo  nid]t  grün,  7 

Zlun,  ba  fällt  eben  alles  bin  ! 

XDer  I]ilft  uns  bann  u?of|I  5U  unferm  (Selb  ? 

Sorgt,  ba^  man  uns  bie  Kontrafte  l^ält  ? 
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XOet  l)at  bcn  Zladibvnd  unb  I^at  bcn  Perftanb, 

Den  \dine\ien  lüi^  unb  b'ie  feftc  ^an5,  780 

^tcfe  geftüif cItciT  fjeeresntaffen 

^ufantmen  5U  fügen  mxb  5U  paffen  ? 

^unt  (£f  empcl  —  Dragoner  —  jprid] : 

2lu5  roeld^em  Daterlanö  fd^reibft  bu  5td]  ? 

IDeit  aus  fjibernien  I]er  !omm'  id].  785 

SS^d^tmeiftet  (3»  bcn  bcibcn  Küraffteren). 
3l)r,  bas  roetg  id],  fetb  ein  IDallon ; 
3I]r  ein  XOelfd^er.     ZHan  I)ört'5  ani  Con. 

IPer  xd\  bin  ?  id]  l]ab'5  nie  !önnen  erfa{]ren : 
Sie  ftal]Ien  ntid]  fd]on  in  jungen  ^aliven. 

Hnb  bu  bift  aud]  nid]t  aus  öer  Häl]  ?  79° 

3d]  bin  von  Bud]au  am  5ßbei^f^^. 

Unö3l]r,  :ilad]bar? 

2lu5  6er  5d]wy^. 

Saßacf)tmclftetr  (5«m  3tt)eitcn  3ä9er). 
IPas  für  ein  Canbsntann  bift  b\x,  3*^9^^  ^ 

.  :^inter  IDisntar  ift  meiner  €ltern  Siis. 
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SSaci^tmciftCV  (auf  bcu  (Trompeter  3eii3enb). 


795 


Unb  6er  ba  unb  id],  mir  fiitö  aus  €ger. 

Hun !  uiiö  rrcr  mcrft  uns  bas  nun  an, 

X>a6  rptr  aus  Sixben  unö  aus  rtorbcn 

^ufammcn  gcfd]ncit  uub  geblafcu  u?orben  ? 

Setjn  u>ir  mc£]t  aus,  u)ie  aus  einem  S^anV 

Stefyx  it)ir  nid]t  gegen  ben  5^in5  gefd]Ioffen,  800 

'Eed]t  wie  3ufammen  geleimt  unb  gegoffen  ? 

(Sreifen  mir  nid]t,  mte  ein  7Tinl}lvoevt,  flinf 

3neinanber  auf  XPort  unb  XPinf  ? 

iPer  ):iat  uns  fo  3ufammen  gefd]miebet, 

Dag  il^r  uns  nimmer  unterfd]ie6et  ?  805 

Kein  andrer  fonft,  als  öer  IDallenftein  I 

7>as  fiel  mir  mein  Cebtag  nimmer  ein, 
Va^  mir  fo  gut  sufammen  paffen ; 
^ab'  midi  immer  nur  gelten  laffen. 

X)em  IX)ad]tmeifter  muß  xd]  Beifall  geben.  sio 

Dem  Kriegsftanb  !ämen  fie  gern  ans  £ehen ; 

Von  Solbaten  mollen  fie  nieberl^alten, 

Va^  fie  alleine  fönnen  walten, 

's  ift  eine  Perfd^mörung,  ein  Komplott. 

€ine  Perfd^mörung  ?    Du  lieber  <5ott  l  815 

Da  fötmen  5ie  Ferren  ja  nid)t  meF>r  saE^Ien, 

5reilid] !     €s  wirb  alles  bankerott. 

Diele  von  ben  ^auptfeuten  unö  (Scneralen 
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Stellten  aus  ibren  eignen  Haffen 

^ie  Regimenter,  roollteiijidj^fe^eii  laffen, 

^^ttteitjtdi  aitgreifen  über  Permögen,  ^),^,,_^^  ^^^  \  .i ■  ^ 

T>ad]ten,  es  bring'  ilinen  großen  Segen.  '^'^^ 

Unb  b'xe  alle  finö  um  xh^v  (Selb, 

IDenn  bas  fjaupt,  roenn  5er  ^er3og  fällt. 

2(d],  5u  mein  fjeilanb  !    Vas  bringt  mir  5Iud] !        825 
^ie  I^albe  ^rmee  fteljt  in  meinem  3ud]. 
Der  ^raf  31*^^^^^/  ^'^^  ^^f^  5cil]ler, 
Reftiert  mir  allein  nod?  3u?eil]unöert  Ci|aler. 

XPas  ift  ba  3U  mad^en,  Kameraben  ? 

(£5  ift  nur  eins,  was  uns  retten  fann :  830 

Derbunben  fönnen  fie  uits  nid^ts  fd^aben ; 

XPir  fteben  alle  für  einen  ZHann. 

Caßt  fie  fd]i<Jen  unb  orbenansen, 

IDir  rooflen  uns  feft  in  Böl^men  pflansen, 

lüir  geben  nid)t  nad\  unb  marfd^ieren  nid]t,  835 

Der  Solbat  Jelgt  um  feine  €l>re  ftd^t. 

IPir  laffen  uns  tiid^t  fo  im  £anb  'rum  fül^ren ! 
Sie  follen  !ommen  unb  follen's  probieren ! 

Ciebe  i^erren,  bebenft's  mit  S^e\%, 

's  ift  bes  Kaifers  WiW  unb  (Sel^eig.  840 

XPerben  uns  r>iel  um  ben  Kaifer  fd]eren. 
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(frfier  mtfci>uf%cv. 

Cag  €r  m\d\  bas  n\d]t  zweimal  boren. 

's  ift  aber  bod]  \o,  wk  id]  gcfagt. 

3ci,  ja,  id}  bört'5  immer  fo  ersäWen, 

Der  5rteMänber  hah'  l]ier  allein  511  befel]len.  845 

So  ift's  andi,  bas  ift  fein  Bebing  un6  paft. 

2tbfoIute  (Semalt  hßt  er,  mügt  if]r  roiffen, 

Krieg  3U  fixieren  un6  5t'ieben  3U  fcl]Iiegen, 

(Selb  un6  (Sut  fann  er  fonftssieren, 

Kann  iienfen  laffen  un5  parbonieren,  .850 

0fft3iere  !aim  er  un5  0berften  mad^en, 

Kur3,  er  ):iat  alle  5ie  (£l|renfad^en. 

Vas  I^at  er  pom  Kaifer  eigent^änbig. 

T>ev  fjer3og  ift  gewaltig  unb  £^od]r>erftäit5ig ; 

2tber  er  bleibt  bod\,  fd]Ied]t  un6  red]t,  855 

XDie  w'w  alle,  bcs  Kaifers  Knecht. 

TXidit,  wie  wxx  alle !     Das  toigt  3^?!^  fd]Ied^t. 

€r  ift  ein  unmittelbarer  unb  freier 

X)e5  Heid^es  5ürft,  fo  gut  toie  ber  ^ayer. 

Sali  xdfs  etwa  nid^t  felbft  mit  an,  860 

^Is  id]  3U  Branbeis  bie  Wad]'  getl^an, 

XDie  ib^m  5er  Käifer  felbften  erlaubt, 

^u  bereden  fein  fürftlid]  fjaupt  ? 
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Das  war  für  bas  Zfiedknhnvgcv  ^anb^ 

Das  ibm  6cr  Kaifer  Dcrfe^t  als  pfanb.  865 

(St^iCt  ^^(iCt  (5um  IDadjtiucifter). 
Wk  ?     ^n  bes  Kat[ers  (Scgcmt?art  ? 
Vas  ift  bodi  fcitfam  unb  \efy:  apart ! 

2Sa(i^tmciftCV  (fäl^rt  in  bie  Cafdje). 
XOoUt  i^r  mein  XDort  nid|t  gelten  laffen, 
Sollt  il'jr's   mit   fjänben   greifen   un5   faffen.     (€inc 

inün3C  scigenb.) 
Wcs  ift  bas  TSxlb  unb  (Sepräg  ? 

XDeift  Iicr !  870 

(£i,  bas  ift  ja  ein  tDaüenfteiner  I 

ZXa,  ba  I^abt  il^r's,  rcas  iPoUt  il^r  mel>r  ? 

3ft  er  nid^t  5ürft  fo  gut,  als  einer  ? 

5d]lägt  er  nid]t  (Selb,  it)ie  ber  5erbinanb  ? 

^at  er  nid]t  eigenes  Pol!  unb  ^ianb  ?  87s 

(Eine  Durd]Iaud]tig!eit  lägt  er  fid)  nennen ! 

X)rum  ntug  er  Solbateit  I^alten  fönnen. 

Das  bisputiert  il-jm  niemanb  nid]t. 

XDir  aber  ftebn  in  bes  Kaifers  pflid]t, 

Unb  lüer  uns  besal^It,  bas  ift  ber  Kaifer.  sso 

Das  leugn'  \d\  3E^m,  fielet  (£r,  ins  ^ngefid^t. 
XDer  uns  nid]t  sal^lt,  bas  ift  ber  Kaifer ! 
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f^at  man  uns  nid]t  feit  picrsig  lt)od]eit 
Die  £'6fy\ixng  immer  umfonft  oerfprod]eu  ? 

€i  was !     T)aE>  fielet  ja  in  guten  ^änben,  885 

5rieö',  if]r  fjerrn !     IDoIIt  iE|r  mit  5d]lägen  enc)en  ? 

3ft  benn  darüber  ^anf  nnb  <5n?ift,  ö^ 

(2)b  5er  Kaifer  unfer  (Sebieter  ift  ? 

€ben  5runt,  xx?eil  roir  gern  in  (£I]ren 

Seine  tüditigen  2^eiter  roären,  890 

XDoHen  roir  nid]t  feine  fjerbe  fein, 

Woüen  uns  nid]t  von  ben  Pfaffen  un5  Sd^ransen 

r^erunx  laffen  fül^ren  unb  perpflaujen. 

Saqt  felber !     Kommt's  nid]t  5em  fjerrn  5U  gut, 

IDenn  fein  KriegsDoIf  roas  auf  fid]  l^alten  tl|ut  ?       895 

XDer  anbers  mad^t  \fy\,  als  feine  Soldaten, 

^u  bem  grogmäd]tigen  potentaten  V 

X?erfd]afft  un5  bemal^rt  il^rn  u?eit  unb  breit 

Vas  groge  XPort  in  5er  Cbriftenlieit  ? 

2Tcögen  fid]  bie  fein  3od]  auflaben,  900 

Die  miteffcn  von  feinen  (Snaben, 

X)ie  mit  il]m  tafeln  im  golbnen  ^imnter. 

XDir,  mir  Iiaben  r>on  feinem  (5Ian3  unb  5d]immer 

rtid]ts,  als  bie  ZHüiy  unb  als  bie  5d\mev^cn, 

Unb  wofixt  vo'xv  uns  f]alteit  in  unferm  fersen.  905 

^llle  großen  Cyramten  unb  Kaifer 

^ielten's  \o  unb  u?aren  r>iel  u?eifer. 

etiles  anbre  tl^ätcn  fie  l^ubeln  unb  fd]änben,  ^ 

X>en  Solbaten  trugen  fie  auf  ben  fjänben. 

E 
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T>ev  Solbat  nmg  fid^  !önnen  fül^leit. ,  ^^  a^'^ 

IDer's  nid]t  cbel  unb  itobcl  treibt, 

Cieber  meit  dou  5em  fjanbmer!  bleibt. 

5oII  id]  frifd]  um  mein  Cebeit  fpielen,     ^^^'^'-^''^ 

2T[ug  mir  itod) "ehr» as  gelten  me{]r. 

05er  id^  laffe  mid]  eben  fd]Iad]ten 

IPie  ber  Kroat  —  unb  muß  mid]  oerad^ten. 

JBeliKJ  Saget* 

3a,  übers  Ceben  nod]  gelit  bie  €f>r  I 

l^<xs  5d]rpert  ift  fein  Spaten,  fein  pflug, 

XDer  bamit  arfern  u^ollte,  roäre  nid]t  flug. 

(£5  grünt  uns  fein  I^alm,  es  roädift  feine  Sdoi, 

(2)I]ne  £jeimat  mug  ber  5oIbat 

2(uf  bem  €rbboben  flüd]tig  fd^märmen, 

"Darf  fid^  <x\\  eignem  I^erb  ]nd]t  märmen, 

€r  muß  üorbei  <x\\  ber  Stäbte  (Slanj, 

2t)t  '^^s  T)örfleins  luftigen,  grünen  ^luen, 

X>ie  Craubenlefe,  '^(tw  €rjtttefran3 

2TCug  er  rpanbernb  x><:>\\  ferne  fd^auen. 

Sagt  mir,  roas  hjxi  er  om  (Sut  unb  XPert, 

XPenn  ber  Solbat  fid]  nid]t  felber  el^rt  ? 

(£tu?as  mu§  er  fein  eigen  nennen, 

0ber  ber  ZHenfd]  voxct>  morben  unb  brennen. 

äfftet  ^Uit\>\xfitt. 

T)as  meig  (Sott,  's  ift  ein  elenb  Ceben 
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Zfiöd\Vs  bodi  ^icf^t  für  ein  andres  geben. 

Seilt,  \d\  bin  rpeit  in  5er  Welt  'rum  !ommen, 

^ah'  alles  in  (£rfaE)ruitg  genommen.  935 

£iab'  5er  l]ifpamfd]en  2TConard]ie 

(Sebient  un5  öer  Hepublif  Venebig 

Unb  bem  Königreid]  Ttapoli ; 

2lber  bas  (Slücf  mar  mir  nirgends  gnäbig. 

£ldb'  ben  Kaufmann  gefel^n  unb  5en  Hitter  940 

Hub  ben  fjanbrüerfsmann  nnb  ben  3^fmter, 

Unb  feilt  ^ocf  hßt  mir  unter  allen 

XOie  mein  eifernes  XDams  gefaEen. 

Zle !  bas  tann  \d}  eben  nicbt  fagen. 

XDill  einer  in  öer  Welt  was  erjagen,  945 

ZHag  er  fid]  rül^ren  un5  mag  fid^  plagen ; 

XDill  er  5U  liob^en  <£biten  nnb  XPür5en, 

^ü<f '  er  fid^  unter  5ie  golbnen  Bürgen ; 

Will  er  geniegen  ben  Paterfegen, 

Kinder  nnb  <2nfelein  unt  fid]  pflegen,  950 

Creib'  er  ein  elirlid?  c5eu?erb'  in  Hul^. 

3d]  —  id?  b^ab'  fein  (Semüt  basu. 

5rei  toill  idi  leben  unb  alfo  fterben, 

Ttiemanb  berauben  unb  niemand  beerbett, 

Unb  auf  bas  (5ebu5el  unter  mir  955 

Ceid^t  u)egfd]auen  von  meinem  Cier. 

"Bravo !    3uft  fo  ergeljt  es  mir. 
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Cuftiger  freilid]  mag  ftd]'5  haben, 
Heber  anderer  Köpf  roegtrabert. 

liamcvab,  bk  S^^^^^^  finb  fd^toer,  960 

Das  5d]xx>cvt  ift  nid]t  bei  ber  IDage  mel]r ; 

2Iber  fo  mag  mtr's  !euter  c»er6enfeii, 

Dag  id]  mid]  lieber  3unt  Sdtiwevt  roill  letifeu. 

Kamt  xdi  im  Krieg  mid)  bodti  menfd^Iid]  faffen, 

2tber  nid]t  auf  mir  trommeln  laffen.  965 

©tftcir  mvtcbufxcu 

Wet  ift  bran  fd]ulb,  als  rr>ir  Solbateii, 
Dag  ber  Hälirftanb  in  Sd^impf  geraten  ? 
Der  leibige  Krieg  unb  bie  Xlot  unb  plag' 
3u  bie  fed]3el]n  3^^^'  [cl]on  roäl^ren  mag. 

(gtfter  ^urafficr* 

Bruber,  ben  lieben  (3ott  ba  broben,  970 

(£5  fönnen  i^n  alle  3ugleid]  nid]t  lobeit. 

(Einer  toill  bie  Sonn',  bie  ben  anbetn  he\d\wevt ; 

Diefer  voxWs  trogen,  lüas  jener  feud^t  begehrt. 

Wo  bu  nur  bie  TXot  fiel^ft  unb  bie  plag', 

Da  fdieint  mir  bes  Cebens  I^eller  Cag.  97s 

(Sel^t's  auf  Kofteit  bes  Bürgers  unb  Bauern, 

^un,  tüalirl]aftig,  fie  roerben  mid]  bauerit ; 

2lber  \d\  fann's  nid)t  änbern  —  fel|t, 

's  ift  I^ier  juft,  roie's  beim  (£inl]au'n  gel^t : 

Die  pferbe  fd^nauben  unb  fe^en  an,  980 
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Ctege,  wcv  wiü,  mitten  in  bcr  Bal^ii, 

Sei's  mein  ^ruöer,  nteiit  Ieiblid]er  Sofyi, 

^erriff  mir  5ie  Seele  feilt  3<^TTtTnertoiT, 

Heber  feilten  Ceib  voeq  mug  \d\  jagen, 

Kann  ibit  nid)t  fad]te  beifeite  tragen.  985 

(£i,  n?er  voh'b  nad\  bem  andern  fragen ! 

Unb  weil  fiel's  nun  einmal  fo  gemad^t, 

Va^  bas  (Slücf  5em  Soldaten  lad^t, 

Caßt's  uns  ntit  beiden  ^änben  faffeit, 

Cang  u^eröen  fie's  uns  nid|t  fo  treiben  laffeit.  990 

Der  S^i^b*^  tüirb  fommeit  über  Xladit, 

Der  5em  IDefen  ein  (£n5e  mad^t ; 

Der  Solbat  säumt  ah,  5er  Bauer  fpannt  ein, 

€f]  man's  benft,  lüirb's  u?ieber  bas  2Ute  fein. 

2oiot  finb  u?ir  nodi  beifammen  im  Canö,  99s 

IDir  baben's  ^cft  nodi  in  5er  ^anb. 

Caffen  toiv  uns  auseinander  fprengen, 

XPeröen  fie  uns  5en  Brot!orb  hßb^ev  hßnqen. 

Zlein,  bas  bavf  nimmermeE^r  gefd^eB^n ! 

Kommt,  lagt  uns  alle  für  einen  fteEjn !  1000 

2ci,  lagt  uns  2lbre5e  nehmen,  I^ört ! 

©rftct  SUtfclbuftet  (ein  lebcrncs  Benteldjcn  siet^ciib, 
3ur  ITTarFetciiberin). 
(Sepatterin,  was  liab'  idi  vev^eh^tt  ? 
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^d],  es  ift  nxdit  bex  Hebe  toext  l     (Sie  redjuen.) 

Perbcrbt   uns    öod]   nur    bic    Soctetät.       (2lrFebuftcrc 
gelten  ah.)  1005 

5d]a5'  um  b'xe  Ceut !     Sinb  fouft  wadve  trüber. 

2Ibcr  öas  6enft,  rt>ie  ein  Setfcnjicbcr. 

3c^t  fittb  tt>ir  unter  uns,  lagt  tjören, 
Wie  voiv  bcn  neuen  2ln{dilag  ftören. 

XtontpcUu 

Was  ?  w'w  gelten  eben  n\d\t  I^in.  loio 

Htd)t5,  iE>r  ^errn,  gegen  6ie  ^issiplin ! 

3eber  gel^t  je^t  3U  feinem  Corps, 

Crägt's  ben  Kameraben  vernünftig  t>or, 

X)ag  fie's  begreifen  unb  einfel^n  lernen : 

XDir  bürfen  uns  nid]t  \o  u?eit  eittfernen,  1015 

5ür  meine  tDallonen  fag'  xdi  gut. 

So,  wie  idi,  jeber  benfen  tE^ut. 

SSrttf)tmclftctr* 

Cersfas  Regimenter  3U  Hog  unb  5^6 
Stimmen  alle  in  biefen  5d]Iug. 

^\i>cxtcv  ^ttt Äfftet  (ftellt  [id?  3um  erftcn), 
Vev  £omhavb  fid)  nid^t  vom  IDatlonen  trennt.         1020 
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elfter  ^aö^^i?* 

Svexhext  ift  2<^Qev5  (£{emexxi. 

Ste'xhc'xt  ift  bei  bev  Zfiadit  allein : 

^di  Üb'  U]i6  ftcrb'  bei  5em  IPallenftein. 

Der  Cotliringer  gel^t  mit  ber  großen  5Iut, 

IDo  ber  leidste  Sinn  ift  unö  luftiger  ZHut.  1025 

'Der  3i^Icinc)er  folgt  bes  (5Iücfe5  Stern, 

^Weitet  ^<i^<itff<i^ü^* 

Der  Ciroler  bient  nur  bem  Canbesberrn. 

2lIfo  lagt  jebes  Hegiment 

€in  promemoria  reinlid]  fd^reibeit : 

Dag  vo'xt  sufammen  lüollett  bleiben,  1030 

Dag  uns  feine  (Stewalt,  nodi  Cift 

Von  bem  5rieblänber  u>eg  foll  treiben, 

Der  ein  Solbaterxvatev  ift. 

Das  reicf]t  man  in  tiefer  Deootion 

Dem  piccolomini  —  xdi  meine  ben  Soh^x  —  1035 

Der  t)erftel)t  fid)  auf  foId]e  Sad]en,  ^^ 

Kann  bei  bem  5ne6Iänber  alles  mad]en,         ^^^ 

^at  and}  einen  grogett  Stein  im  Brett  /^^>^ 

3'et  bes  Kaifers  xxnb  Königs  ZHajeftät. 

3lt>cltct  S<iöct?* 

Kommt !     Dabei  bleibt's !     Sd]Iagt  alle  ein !  1040 

piccolomini  foll  unfer  Spred^er  fein. 
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piccolomini  foll  unfcr  Sprcd^er  fein.    (VOoUcn  fort.) 

<£rft  nodi  ein  (5Iä5d]eii,  Kamerabcit  I    (drinft.) 
X>e5  piccolontiiti  Iiobe  (Sitaben ! 

TlatUimWtxn  (bringt  eine  ^Ia[d]e). 
Vas  !ommt  nid^t  aufs  KcrbI]ol5.    2^  9^^'  ^^  gern.    104 
(5ute  X>errid|tung,  meine  ^erni ! 

X)er  Xr)el)rftaitb  foII  leben ! 

Der  HäE^rftaiib  foH  geben ! 

Die  2trmee  foll  florieren ! 

XxompcUt  nn^  SSatfitmeiftet* 

Unb  5er  5riß5Iänber  foll  fie  regieren !  105 

^miUt  ^tttaffiet?  (ftngt). 
IDol^l  auf,  Kanteraben,  aufs  Pferb,  aufs  pferb ! 
3us  5^15,  in  bie  5i^^il?^it  gebogen. 
3m  5^Ibe,  ba  ift  ber  2TCann  nod]  mas  n?ert, 
Da  u?irö  bas  fyv^  nodi  gemogen. 
Da  tritt  fein  anderer  für  il^n  ein,  105 

2iuf  fid^  felber  fielet  er  ba  gan^  allein. 

(Die  Solbaten  aus  bem  ^intergrunbe  bahm  ftd?  tüälircnb  bes  (Scfatigs 
tierbei9e3ogcn  unb  niadien  ben  <£bor.) 
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Va  tritt  feilt  anbetev  für  \fy\  ein, 
2Iuf  fid]  fclber  fielet  er  ba  gans  allein. 

2tu5  ber  iPelt  6ie  ^r^i^^it  oerfd^tDunben  ift, 
TTian  fielet  nur  fjerrn  nnb  Kned^te ;  1060 

^ie  5cxlfd]l^eit  l|err(d]et,  5ie  ^interlift 
^ei  öem  feigen  ZlTenfd]engefd]Ied]te. 
Vet  5em  Co5  ins  2tngeftd]t  fd^auen  fann, 
Dcv  Soibat  allein,  ift  5er  freie  2T(ann. 

Dev  bem  Cob  ins  2tngefid|t  fd^auen  fann,         1065 
^er  Solbat  allein,  ift  6er  freie  ZlTamT. 

^es  Cebens  ^engften,  er  toirft  fie  roeg, 

Jpjat  nid]t  mel|r  5U  fürd^ten,  5U  forgen ; 

(£r  reitet  5em  5d^itf fal  entgegen  ted ; 

Crifft's  Iieute  nid]t,  trifft  es  6od]  morgen.  1070 

Un5  trifft  es  morgen,  fo  laffet  uns  I^eut 

Xlod\  fd^Iürfen  b'ie  Heige  5er  föftUd]en  ^eit. 

IXnb  trifft  es  morgen,  fo  laffet  uns  I^eut 
Xlodi  fd^Iürfen  bie  steige  6er  föftlid^en  ^eit. 

(5te  ©Infer  ftnb  aufs  neue  gefüllt  toorben,  ftc  ftof cn  an  unb  trinfcn.) 

Don  6em  fjimmel  fällt  il^m  fein  luftig  £os,        1075 
Braud]t's  nid]t  ntit  2Tcül]'  $u  erftreben ; 
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Vev  Svönev,  bet  \ud\t  in  bev  (Evbe  Sdio^, 

Da  meint  er  ben  Sdiai?,  3U  erl^ebcn. 

(£r  gräbt  nnb  fd^aufclt,  fo  lang  er  lebt, 

l\nb  gräbt,  bis  er  enblid]  fein  (5rab  fid]  gräbt.    1080 

(£r  gräbt  unb  fd]aufelt,  (0  lang  er  lebt, 

IXnb  gräbt,  bis  er  enblid^  fein  (5rab  fid^  gräbt. 

"Der  Leiter  unb  fein  gefd^rüinbes  l\o^, 

Sie  \inb  gefürd]tete  (Säfte ; 

(£5  flimmern  bie  Campen  im  fiod]3eitfd]Io§,       mss 

XIngelaben  fommt  er  5um  5efte. 

(£r  «?irbt  nid^t  lange,  er  seiget  nid]t  (5olb, 

3m  Sturm  erringt  er  ben  niinnefolb. 

(£r  Yüivht  nidit  lange,  er  seiget  nid]t  (Solö, 

3m  Sturm  erringt  er  ben  ZHinnefoIb.  1090 

IParum  toeint  6ie  X>irn  unb  sergrämet  fidi  fd]ier  ? 

€a^  fal^ren  bal^in,  lag  fal^ren ! 

<£r  b^at  auf  €rben  fein  bleibend  Quartier, 

Kann  treue  Cieb  nid]t  beu?al^ren. 

^as  rafdie  Sd^idfal,  es  treibt  ibn  fort,  1095 

Seine  Hul^'  lägt  er  an  feinem  0rt. 

Das  rafd]e  Sd]idffal,  es  treibt  if^n  fort. 
Seine  Hul|'  lägt  er  an  feinem  0rt. 
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(fa^t  bic  3toei  nädjflcn  an  ber  tjani) ;  bie  übrigen  abtuen  es  nad],  alle,  njeld^e 
gefprodjen,  bilben  einen  großen  i^albhcis). 

X)rum  frifd^,  Kameraben,  ben  Happen  gesäumt, 

^ie  Bruft  im  (ßefed^te  gelüftet !  iroo 

Vk  3ugenb  braufet,  bas  £ehen  fd^äumt, 

5nfcf)  auf !  el]  ber  (Seift  nod\  r»erbüftet. 

Hnb  fej^t  iE|r  nid)t  bas  Ceben  ein, 

Ztie  tx)irb  eud]  bas  Ceben  geujonnen  fein. 

Unb  fe^et  iB^r  nic^t  bas  £ehen  ein,  nos 

Ztie  w'xtb  cud\  bas  Ceben  gewonnen  fein. 

(Der  Vorlianq  fällt,  cbe  ber  Cbor  ganj  ausgefungen.) 
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Solbatendjor. 

(Es  leben  bie  Solbaten ! 
Der  Bauer  gibt  beii  Braten, 
Der  (Särtner  gibt  h<in  Utoft ; 
Das  tft  5oIbaten!oft. 
Q^ra  ba  va  la  la  la  la ! 

Der  Bürger  mu§  uns  bacfcn, 
Den  2tbel  mulg  man  3ti)acfen, 
Sein  Knedjt  ift  unfer  Knedjt  ^ 
Das  ift  Solbatenredjt ! 
Cra  ba,  etc. 


f^eut  fdpmören  mir  ber  Vianm 
Unb  morgen  ber  Sufanne, 
Die  £ieb'  ift  immer  neu ; 
Das  ift  Solbatentreu'. 
Cra  ^a,  etc. 

IDir  fdjmaufen  n?ie  Dynaften, 
Hub  morgen  I]ci]ßt  es  faften ; 
^rü!]  reidj,  am  2lhenh  bIo§ ; 
Das  ift  Solbatenloos. 
(Era  ^a,  etc. 
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XOcv  \\ai,  bcr  mu^  uns  geben, 
VOev  nidjts  t^at,  ber  [oU  leben  I 
Der  (Ebmann  I^at  bas  VOcih 
Vinb  w'it  bcn  gettüertrcib. 
Cra  ba,  etc. 

(Es  I^ei^t  bei  unfern  (f eften : 
(Seftot^Ines  fd^mecft  am  beften, 
Unred^tes  (Sut  mad^t  fett ; 
Das  ift  Solbatengebet. 
Sra  ba,  etc. 


NOTES. 


PROLOG. 

IDiebßrcröff nung — I2th  October  1798.  First  opened 
1780.  Used  as  £]oftbeater  under  Goethe's  stage-management. 
Rebuih  by  N.  Fr.  Thouret,  the  Stuttgart  arcliitect,  so  as  to  hold 
200  more  spectators.  Burnt  down  22d  March  1825.  The 
Prolog  was  spoken  by  the  actor  Vohs,  who  appeared  in  the 
costume  of  Max  Piccolomini. 
Line 

1.  HTasf  e  =  orig.  f^ere,  Ktnbcr^frefi'crtn  (Med.  Lat.  masca, 

fr.  maiiducai-e)  ;  hence  bogey,  ugly  face,  mask.  Here 
fig.  for  'stage.'  Comic  and  tragic  masks  were  used  by 
Greek  and  Roman  actors  ;  cf.  Lat.  persona. 

2.  tpilltg.     The  neuter  adj.  term.  is  frequently  omitted  ;  less 

often  the  masc.  —  ber  I^eilig  (Seift  {Faust,  1963);  ein 
tüdjtig  ITfanrt. 

3.  f^ttt gegeben,   surrendered,   abandoned.      The  auxiliary  is 

often  omitted  in  the  relative  clause  for   terseness  and 
elcgance ;  cf.  11.  14,  20,  49,  etc. 
6.  Die  Knnft,  i.e.  bte  Bau!unft. 

5Um;  cf.  1.  62,  3ur  Dtdjtung  n»irb,  and  such  expressions 
as  3um  König  mad/cn  {Lager,  1.  896),  3um  Harren 
I^aben,  etc.  ;  Has  adorned  it  for  a  .  .  .,  i.e.  transformed 
it  into  .  .  . 

8.  The  new  theatre  was  elliptifd^,  mit  einem  Säulenfreis 
borifd]cr  0rbnung. — (D.) 
2lnfpred?en,  to  address;  often,  as  here,  with  the  idea  of 
exciting  sympathetic  feelings — appcals  to  ns. 
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IO-2I  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  written,  or  at  least 
suggested,  by  Goethe.  More  probably  11.  13-21  were 
inserted  by  him,  or  by  his  advice.  LI.  18-21  are  almost 
certainly  his.  See  p.  liv.  for  the  reasons  of  his  additions 
and  alterations. 

14.  dricb,  imptdse  ;  the  player's  enthusiasm  for  his  art. 
(Eifer,  zeal ;  the  diligence  by  which  he  perfects  himself. 

15.  Iffland,    the   celebrated   actor,  had   performed   at  Weimar 

fourteen  times  in  1796,  and  six  times  in  1798.  Goethe 
speaks  of  his  acting  as  ein  belel^renbes,  tjttirei^eiibes, 
unfd^ä^bares  SetfpteL 

17.  cnt3Ü(fenb...,  transporting  you  to  .  .  .  The  orig.  idea 
of  ent3Ü(fetl  is  the  same  as  that  in  'rapture,'  and  '  trans- 
port.'    Cf.  Ijinreißen. 

19.  btcIDÜrbigften.  This  has  special  reference  to  Friedr. 
Ludw.  Schröder,  whose  expected  visit  to  Weimar  had 
been  deferred,  much  to  Goethe's  annoyance.  He  was 
held  to  be  the  greatest  tragic  actor  of  his  day.  At 
Hamburg,  where  he  was  engaged  as  chief  actor  and 
manager,  he  did  much  towards  the  introduction  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.      He  died  in  18 16.      See  p.  liii. 

23.  And gives  the  judgment  higher  laws  :  raises  the  Standard  of 

criticism. 

24.  „Kreis"  ift  ntd^t  bie  Büt^ne,  fonbern  ber  gitfdjauer« 

raunt. — (D.)  If  so,  we  should  more  naturally  expect 
(teilen,  but  the  sing,  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  more 
forcible.  Some  take  KretS  to  mean  the  whole  theatre, 
and  bie  neue  Büt^nc  to  be  in  apposition.  Kreis  in 
1.  28  certainly  refers  only  to  the  spectators. 

25-  beugen.  The  plural  seems  to-^ove  that  btefer  KretS 
is  distinct  from  bie  ttcuc  Bül^n^,^  but  in  the  copy  of 
the  Prolog  sent  by  Goethe  (8th  October)  to  the  Mgc» 
meine  Leitung  we  find  geuge. 

28.  auserlefcn,  sekct.  The  true  meaning  of  Icfen  (as  Lat. 
legere,  Gr.  'Kiyeiv)  is  to  *  lay  in  Order,'  '  pick  out,'  '  col- 
lect' ;  hence  IDeiuIcfe,  Blumenlefe,  XTad^Iefc,  Crau- 
benlefe,  etc. 

31.  ha\&ii,  seizes,  ox  apprehends.  f]afdjcn  is  to  ' pounce  down 
upon '  like  a  hawk  or  cat  ;  cf.  X]äfd^er,  baihff,  or 
constable. 
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32.   ITTtmc  (Gr.  fjufxos),  actor. 

(ScI^t  .   .   .   x>oxyxhtt, passes  before. 
34.  VOzww,  whereas,  wJiilst  =  IPäl^renb  baq,eg,tn  ;  cf. — 

fehlet  Stibung  unb  ^arbe  bodj  audj  ber  Blütlie  bes  JDeinftocfs, 
IPenn  bic  Beere,  gereift,  (Sötter  unb  ITlcnfdjcn  erfreut. 

Goethe. 

(Scbtib.  The  particle  gc  met  with  in  so  many  words 
(and  not  always  readily  recognisable,  as  in  (5Iaubctt, 
(5IÜ(f.  etc.)  has  the  collective  force  of  the  Lat.  co  or 
con,  and  also  its  secondary  meaning,  easily  deducible 
from  the  first,  of  existence  as  a  concrete  result  or  efifect. 
This  force  can  be  recognised  in  the  past  participles, 
(Scbtib  is  '  that  which  is  formed  '  (gebilbet)  ;  here,  the 
works  or  creations  of  the  sculptor's  chisel. 

38.  üCrraufd^t,  sweeps  away,  or  pas/,  as  a  blast  of  wind,  or  a 
rushing  stream. 

40.  bic  =  btcfe;  i.e.  bcs  tnitncn  Hunft. 

42.  getJCTt  mit  .  .  .,  use  jealously,  as  a  miser  uses  his  hoard  ; 

make  the  most  of, 

43.  erfüllen,  fulfily  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  i.e.  '  fiU  out,' 

'  use  to  its  füll  extent '  (ausfüllen),  and  also  '  put  to  its 
right  use.' 

46,  47.  nimmt  er  .  .  .  üoraus,  anticipates,  assures  before- 
hand. 

48.  genug  t{|un  =  genügen,  satisfy ;  hence  (Senugtl^uung, 
satisfaction. 

50.   Der  is  dat.  sing. 

Thalia,  the  Muse  of  Comedy  ;  here  of  the  Drama  generally. 

53.  The  rage  for  Bürgerschatispiel  (revived  in  later  times  by 
the  '  adaptations '  of  Charlotte  Birch- Pfeiffer)  was  at  this 
time  at  its  height,  though  showing  signs  of  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  Lessing  (died  1781),  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  such  men  as  the  actor  Schröder,  all  of  whom  were 
advocates  of  Shakespeare  and  the  higher  drama.  The 
chief  writers  of  Bürgerschauspiel  were  A.  W.  Iffland 
(1759- 18 14),  and  that  '  most  voluminous  of  modern  play- 
wrights,'  Kotzebue  (1761-1819).  One  of  his  plays  {Die 
Korsen)  preceded  the  Lager  on  the  night  of  its  first  Per- 
formance. The  plays  of  Lessing,  which  one  might  be 
F 
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inclined  lo  class  as  bürgerltd], — viz.  Miss  Sara  Sampson, 
and  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  — are  of  a  very  different  stamp ; 
in  sentiment  they  are  anything  but  bürgerlidj.  The 
latter  especially  gives  one,  as  Goethe  says,  cincil  V>\\(S 
in  eine  l^öl^ere  unb  bcbeutenbere  Welt  aus  ber  lttter= 
arifdjen  unb  bürgerlidjen,  in  wdchcx  ftd]  bie  Didjtung 
Insider  beoegt  I]atte.  We  cannot  acquit  Schiller  so 
completely  as  regards  his  Ln/se  Älillerin  (^ohcXt  unb 
£icbe). 

55,  56.  IHoment  ber  §Ctt;  possibly  a  reininiscence  of 
Horace's  '  horte  momento. '  The  word  '  momentum  ' 
{movimentian)  means  '  that  which  imparts  motion,'  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  a  balance,  '  what  turns  the  scale.' 
Hence  'crisis,'  '  critical  or  momentous  time,'  (£nt-- 
fd^cibungS3eit.  Europe  was  at  this  time  in  a  very 
disturbed  and  critical  State.  The  French  Revolution 
(1789- 1792)  had  been  followed  by  the  wars  of  the  first 
Coalition  (Austria,  England,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and 
Spain  against  France).  At  the  time  that  the  Prolog 
was  composed  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  his  Egyptian 
expedition,  which  was  followed  in  the  next  year  (1799) 
by  the  second  Coalition. 

58.  (Srunb  =  the  bottom  of  the  sea  {maris  fundns,  sohim). 
Transl.  stir  up  the  depihs. 

62.  3ur    Dtdjtung;    see    1.    6.       Compare    our    expression, 

'  Truth  stranger  than  fiction. 

63.  Haturett,  beings,  or  power s.      There   is   a  Suggestion  at 

least  of  Haturgeroalt,  '  elemental  power,'  and  of  the 
battle  of  the  Titans.  Cf.  Carlyle's  words  quoted,  p. 
XXXV.,  note. 

67.  Sd^attenbül^nc;  cf.  Sd^attenbilb,  1.  114. 

72.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  concluded  at  Münster  and  Osna- 
brück, 24th  October  1648;  see  p.  xli.  Indisputably  ein 
tPtllfotnmner  ^riebe,  as  the  termination  of  a  terrible 
war,  and  of  immense  benefit  to  Europe,  even  as  tem- 
porary  compromise  ;  but  by  a  German  of  the  present 
day  naturally  regarded  as  far  from  satisfactory — ein 
morfd^er  3au,  as  Düntzer  styles  it.  *  To  France  were 
ceded  Brisac,  the  Austrian  part  of  Alsace,  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun   .    .    .    to  Sweden  —  Northern  Pomerania, 
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Bremen,  and  Verden.' — Bryce.  But  in  some  ways  it 
was  a  very  important  departure.  It  was  an  abiogation 
of  Roman  supremacy,  and  of  the  political  System  with 
which  the  Roman  Church  was  associated.  It  freed  the 
German  states  from  the  despotic  interference  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  Protestants  from  Papal  Jurisdiction. 
By  the  Pope  (Innocent  X.)  its  provisions  were  declared 
'  irrita,  invalida,  iniqua,  injusta,  damnata,  reprobata, 
inania,  virbusque  et  effectu  vacua,  omnino  fuisse,  esse, 
et  perpetuo  fore.' 

80.  5edj3ct)n;  speaking  accurately,  from  23d  May  1618  to 
22d  February  1634.  Wallenstein  was  murdered  on  the 
25th,  and  the  play  occupies  four  days. 

82.  trübe  is  *  indistinct,'  *  confused,'  of  both  form  and  colour; 
hence  'dull,'  'sad,'  and  also  'chaotic'  Cf.  'rudis 
indigestaque  moles. ' 

84.  X)cr    (Eummcl    or    CamncI,    orig.  =  whirling    motion, 

Sdjtrtnbcl;  hence,  lärmcnbcs  Bcrocgcn.  CEummcI- 
plat3  =  scene  of  action^  -wrestling grotmd,  arena. 

85.  Ittagbeburg;  see  p.  xxxv. 

88.  fpridjt  bcn  Sitten  "^o^iw,  scoffs  at  viorality.  Sitte  = 
custom  {nios).      Sitten  =  morals  {mores). 

91.  ^eitgriinb,  a  fine  Compound,  meaning  the  '  background 
of  the  times  ' ;  or  rather  the  dark  *  ground  '  or  surface  on 
which  the  picture  is  to  be  painted.  Sidj  abmalen, 
depids  itself,  with  the  idea  of  standing  out  against  the 
gloomy  background. 

94.  The  character  of  Wallenstein,  as  described  in  the  foUowing 
lines,  corresponds  with  that  given  in  Schiller's  History  of 
the  TJiirty  Years'  War.  Some  modern  writers  (see  p. 
xxxix.)  credit  him  with  nj)bler  motives,  and  attribute  his 
fall  to  the  jealousy  and  treachery  of  Ferdinand.  Schiller 
seemrconscious  (1.  102)  that  his  conception  may  not  be 
entirely  in  accordance  with  fact,  but  he  had  purposely 
chosen  a  hero  who  *  never  is  noble,  and  ituist  never  be 
noble.'     See  p.  xlvi. 

99.  5taffel  =  (5rab,  Stufe,  (Seftetl,  Hiebcrlage,  (Scrüfte3um 
Sd/iffbau  (cf.   Stapel).  .    Hence   also  the    '  rundle '  or 
'  rung  '  of  a  ladder.      See  Lager,  1.  435. 
102.    Cf.  Schiller,  Hist.  of  Thiriy  Years"  War: — '  It  is  but  due 
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to  justice  to  confess  that  the  writeis  who  have  trans- 
mitted to  US  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  are 
not  always  trustworthy.  .  .  .  It  was  his  misfortune 
while  living  to  incur  the  enmity  of  a  successful  faction  ; 
it  was  his  misfortune  after  death  to  have  his  history 
written  by  the  enemy  that  survived  him.' 

104  sq.  It  is,  of  course,  not  the  historical  Wallenstein  (as 
Düntzer  asserts)  that  we  are  to  learn  through  Art. 
Schiller  held  that  all  dramatic  characters  should  be 
'more  or  less  ideal.'  He  calls  his  Wallenstein^  in  a 
letter  to  Goethe,  ctrtc  poctifdje  ;^abcl.  The  only 
truth  for  Art  is,  to  use  his  words,  bic  tiefüegettbc 
IDahrt^ett,  tDortn  alles  poctifdje  bcftcl^t.  Art  seizes 
this  'deep-lying  truth,'  discerns  the  true  inner  character 
of  a  man  (Ben  HTcufdjcn)  amid  the  'stress  of  life,' 
aüdrty  reducing  all  that  is  distorted  and  '  extreme '  to 
its  true  and  natural  proportions  and  connection,  '  gives 
outline  and  consistence '  to  a  creation  füll  of  life  and 
reality,  such  as  will  appeal  to  our  hearts. 

HO.  In  its  general  appHcation  this  passage  means  that  the 
poet,  discerning  real  from  apparent  guilt,  attributes  the 
greater  part  of  the  latter  to  circumstance.  But  there 
seems  to  be  a  special  reference  to  Wallenstein's  super- 
stitious  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  stars,  which  belief 
contributed  largely  in  bringing  about  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  erred  and  feil.  In  neither  case  should 
we  understand  Schiller's  words  to  intimate  the  agency 
of  a  blind  inexorable  Fate,  such  as  at  first  he  intended 
to  introduce  in  his  drama.  His  poetic  instincts  had 
made  him  renounce  this  idea,  and  he  had  recognised 
the  fact  that,  even  in  the  Greek  tragedians,  Fate  operates 
through  the  human  heart — that,  as  he  himself  expresses 
it,  Der  gug  bes  f^er3en5  ift  bcs  Sd^tcffals  Stimme. 
No  act  of  Fate,  nor  any  combination  of  circumstances, 
however  'sensational,'  can  be  a  legitimate  motive  in 
drama.  It  is  those  things  which,  as  Epictetus  says, 
depend  on  ourselves  (e^'  r\ixxv  iarCu)  —  our  'beliefs, 
impulses,  desires,  and  aversions'  —  that  are  the  only 
true  motives.  External  circumstances  can  modify  the 
form,  but  not  the  nature  of  our  actions.  The  only 
power,  whose  agency  we  recognise  in  this  drama  as  in 
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a  measure  externa!^  is  that  '  avenging  Nemesis  which 
willed  that  the  Ingrate  should  owe  his  ruin  to  Ingrati- 
tude'  (Seh.  TfOjahr.  Kr.')  Such  retribution  is  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  laws  of  justice,  both  poetical  and  divine. 

117.  t>erfü{jrt,  either  pres.  indic.  or  past  partic.  (=  DCrfütirt 
I^at).  This  and  the  following  line  explain  the  object 
that  Schiller  had  in  view  in  composing  the  Lager. 
See  p.  Ivii. 

120.  rafdjcti  5d/rttts;  cf.  ftef^crtbcn  ^yx^ts,  eticnbcn £auf s, 
bel^enber  lücife,  unr>erndjtcter  Dinge,  etc.,  and  ad- 
verbial genitives,  as  ^tbcttbs,  2(nfaTigs ;  also  in  Eng- 
lish,  'unawares,'  'needs,'  'tvvice,'  'thence,'  etc. 
mit  eittem  Utal,  all  at  once.  2tns  giel  bcr  f]anb= 
luttg,  'the  action'sgoal,'doesnot  mean(assome  explain 
it)  that  to  which  the  action  of  the  play  tends,  viz.  the 
final  catastrophe,  but  that  goal  towards  which  a  poet, 
if  he  follows  Horace's  rule  ('in  medias  res  auditorem 
rapere  '),  hurries  his  audience — the  action  itself.  The 
Lager  does  not  forward  the  action  of  the  play ;  it 
merely  presents  a  '  series  of  pictures. ' 

125.  The  '  unaccustomed  tones '  are  generally  explained  to  be 
those  of  metre.  '  So  unaccustomed  to  verse  was  the 
German  playgoer,  that  prose  versions  of  even  such 
dramas  as  Don  Carlos  were  used  on  the  stage  (für  bic 
Darfteilung  in  profa  umgefdjriebcn).  The  Prolog 
and  the  Lager  were  the  only  parts  of  the  Wallenstein 
written  originally  in  metre  ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
play  itself  was  at  first  composed  in  prose  ;  it  was  recast 
into  verse  during  the  year  1797-98.  Lessing's  Nathan 
(1779)  was  the  first  play  in  blank  verse  that  held  its 
place  on  the  stage.  But  surely  an  allusion  to  metre 
would  be  most  awkwardly  interpolated  here  in  the 
midst  of  a  passage  where  the  poet  is  explaining  that 
the  object  of  this  Vorspiel  is  to  give  us  a  picture  of  that 
'stränge  warlike  scene,'  amidst  which  his  hero  is  later 
to  appear.  The  Lager  is  to  '  win  over  ear  and  heart 
to  the  unaccustomed  tones ''  of  that  scene — to  language 
and  character  and  surroundings  so  different  from  those 
of  Bürgerschauspiel. 

131.  The  first  great  German  work  in  which  rhyme  took  the 
place  of  alliteration  was  the  ICrist  or  Evangeliumbuch 
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of  Otfried  von  Weissenburg  (A.D.  868).  Rhyme,  used 
by  medieval  Latin  writers  and  by  the  Arabs  (who  are 
thought  by  some  to  have  introduced  it  into  Europe), 
was  first  popularised  by  the  Troubadours,  whence  it 
was  transmitted  to  the  Minnesingers  and  the  old  epic 
poets  of  Germany  {Nibelungenlied,  etc.)  The  early 
drama  (religious  and  other)  was  also  often  rhymed,  as 
for  instance  the  plays  (200  in  number)  of  Hans  Sachs, 
the  Htctflcrftnger.  Goethe  says  of  the  Lager — (Es 
I]at  bte  ritcnfd^cn  ntdjt  allein  fogicid?  mit  bem  Heim 
ausgeföl]nt,  fonbern  fogar  beffcn  Berbürfnis  ertpec!t. 

133.  '^a,  nay  rathcr.  The  sense  seems  to  be,  '  rather  be 
grateful  to  the  Muse  for  using  rhyme,  and  thus  remind- 
ing  you  that  what  you  witness  is  only  poetic  fiction.' 
(D. )  But  possibly  gratitude  is  claimed  on  .  general 
grounds,  not  merely  on  account  of  rhyme. 

135.  f^tttüberfptelt,  tratisfers,  with  the  idea  of  illusion,  as  in 
such  expressions  as  etncm  etn?as  in  bie  Cafdjc  (in  bie 
f^änbe)  fpielen. 

137.  Does  not  deceptively  stibstitiite   her  Fiction  for  the   Truth. 

Untcrfdjteben  =  to  'foist  upon,'  or  to  'Substitute 
for ' ;  here  evidently  the  latter.  In  a  letter  to  Goethe 
Schiller  says :  Per  Künfticr  foü  fid?  auf  eine  öffent-- 
Itdje  unb  el]rlidje  lt)cife  ber  IDirHid^Fett  entfernen, 
\\y\^  fidj  'ixxxaw  erinnern,,  'baS^  ers  tt^ut. 

138.  A  Sprud^  that  might  be  profitably  compared  or  contrasted 

with  the  well-known  '  ars  longa,  vita  brevis.' 


LAGER. 

The  Soldatenlied,  composed  partly  by  Goethe  (see  p.  liv.), 
which,  at  the  first  representation,  was  sung  (and  is  still  often 
sung)  at  the  opening  of  the  first  scene,  is  given  in  the  appendix. 
The  scene  opens  on  Sunday  (but  see  1.  55),  22d  February  1634. 
Kram«  wnb  Cröbelbube.     Kram  is  all  kinds  of  smallwares  ; 

cf.   1.    404.      Its  orig.   meaning  is  the  shop   or  23übdjen  for 

such  wares  ;  cf  'stores.' 
Cr ö bei  is  especially  secondhand  goods,  old  clothes,  etc. 
^elb3etd^en,  ensigns  or  badges,  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
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the  various  regiments  ;  more  generally  used  for  '  ensign '  = 

flag,  regimental  colours. 

Kroaten  ;  see  on  1.  89.     Ulan,  orig.  from  Turkish  *  oghlan  ' 

=  Burfd^C  •    then  a  Polish  Tartar  (in  Lithuania)  ;    hence   a 

'lancer.' 

Line 

3.   (£u(ii  =  ethic  dative,   or  dative  of  interest^  as  1.    16,  and 

often  ;  here  best  translated  by  some  expression  as  '  you'll 

see,'   'you'll  find,'  etc.      Cf.    'Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit?' 

'  I  should  like  to  know  how  Celsus  is. '      VC><XS  madjft 

bu    mir    Por    üebd^ens    Ct^ür?     {Fausf,    Sc    18). 

'  What  art  thou  doing-,  pray,  ,   .   .  ?' — Shakesp.  Trc^///// 

Nighty  iii.   2.      '  Build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  ihe  basis 

ofvalour.'     Cf.   also  the  use  of 'your*  in  English,  'I 

will   discharge  it  in  either  your  straw-coloured   beard, 

your  orange-tawny  beard  .  .  .' — Mid.  Nighfs  Dreavi,  i.  2. 

5.  (£ t  IP as  i  pooh  !  fiOJtsense!     3 '^i  ^^^^  placed  in  a  sentence, 

may  often  be  translated  by  'why,'  '  surely,'  'you  know,' 
and   so  on  ;  but  its   force  can   frequently  be  given  by 
mere  intonation.     Ex.  £a§  mid),  \&i  bin  ja  fein  Ktnb  ! 
Spridj  breift,  es  t^ört  uns  ja  bod?  l^ier  nietnanb  I 
f  reffen,  commonly  used  of  animals. 

6.  Though  they  carry  o?i  a  Utile  wildly.      Sidb  rertTieffen  is 

'  to  measure  oneself  wrongly';  hence  to  be  presump- 
tuous,  overweening,  insolent.  Dermeffen  =  insolent, 
extravagant,  arrogant  (cf.  Lat.  improbus).  dretben  = 
carry  on,  practise  (cf.  Lat.  agere).  Ex.  5pa§,  Spiel, 
ITTuftf,  u.  s.  tr.  treiben  ;  toll,  !raus,  bunt,  fein  ixzxhzn ; 
n)ie  man's  treibt,  fo  gel^t  es.     Cf.  11.  22,  436. 

II,  12.    Inserted  by  Goethe  to  explain  where   the  dice  came 

from — Um  nid^t  unmotiüirt  3U  laffen,  xoxz  ber  Bauer  in 

'iitw  Befi^  falfdjer  XPürfel  fommt.    (D.)    See  1.  649. 

nadj  laffen,   bequeath.       The    dice  were  of  course  stolen 

from  the  dead  body. 

13.  einmal   (in  this   sense  often  pronounced   e'mal  or  'mal) 

corresponds  to  our  'just.'  (Sucf  einmal!  just  look  I 
Das  u)irb  einmal  eine  £uft  fein !  That  will  just  be 
fine  fun  !     St\[  (Er  'tnal  mid^  an,  1.  428. 

14.  filteren  =  fal^ren  madjen,  to  lead  (Xthtxx  füt^ren,  1.  378) 

or  drive  ;  hence,  to  bring,  carry,  bear.      (Einen  Hamen 
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füt]ren;  Kleines  (Selb  bei  fidj  füt^ren  (or  traben),  to  have 
change  about  one.      Sa^eu  fül^reu,  1.  48. 

Kraft  füi^ren  =  Kraft  in  ftc^  tjaben,  3eigen,  ben^eifcn. 

Still  possess  their  old  pcnver. 

15.  ficfj  ftellen,,  tofdgn,  to  pretmd  to  he  .  .  .  Ex.  Sidj  fran? 

ftellen.  Stellt  unb  üerftellt  (Eucf?,  n?ic  it^r  tPoUt,  feign 
and  dissemble  as  you  will. 

16.  bir;  see  1.  3. 

17.  Notice  that  laffen,  as  Yx.  faire,  \iz\.  fare,  takes  act.  infin. 

where  we  use  the  passive.     See  on  1.  844. 

fdjön  tl]un,_;?a//^r,  address  with  caressing  words.  '  They 
like  being  flattered  and  praised.'  Also  =  flirt,  coquet. 
€r  tt^ut  il^r  fd?ön  (Farejficrt  fie).  IHit  ^ortfd?ritts= 
ibecn  fd^ön  tl^un  (!o!cttteren). 

21.  brein  fdjiagen  (cf.  on  1.  483),  lit.  intei-fere  with  hlo'cus 
or  the  su'ord,  join  the  fray  ;  as  barein  reben,  interrupt 
with  words  ;  fid^  barein  legen,  interpose.  If  they  slash 
about  roughly  with  their  szuords^  we'U  be  ciinning  and 
work  it  slily.     Cf.  on  I.  6. 

24.  All  this  comes  front  the  peasanfs  skin,  i.e.  the  peasant  suffers 

(or  is  fleeced)  for  all  this.  The  expression  contains  the 
idea  of  suffering  rough  treatment  (einem  bas  ^ell 
gerben,  etc.),  and  also  of  being  fleeced  (fd^inben ; 
einem  bas  ^eü  über  bie  0t|ren  3iet^en). 

25.  The  expedition  of  Wallenstein  to  Silesia  and  his  feint  in 

the  direction  of  Regensburg  (see  p.  xxxix.)  had  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  1633.  His  main  body  had  not  there- 
fore  at  this  time  been  eight  months,  but  only  about 
three,  in  Bohemia.  But  in  1.  38  Terzky's  Bohemian 
regiments  are  stated  to  have  been  fd^on  lange  in  biefen 
Quartieren. 

27.  2tue  (prob,  from  same  root  as  Lat.  '  aqua ')  —  tpafferum^ 
floffenes  $.<X\\^  (IDcrbcr),  low-lying  meadowland. 

29.  für  is  frequently  used  by  Schiller,  Goethe,  Lessing,  and 
others,  where  in  modern  German  we  expect  cor,  with 
which  Word  it  was  orig.  identical,  governing  a  dative 
case. 

31.   fr  au  5,  curly  ;  hence — entangled,  disorderly. 
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32.  tl^ät  (=  tt|at)  is  the  old  form  of  the  imperf.  (id^  tete), 
used  still  in  poetry  and  im  Dolfsmutlbe.  This  use  of 
t\\un  (cf.  our  '  do  ')  is  frequent  in  the  Lager.  Cf.  bas 
td?  3um  Krän3d?en  pflati3cn  tl^ät  (Bürger,  Ged.)  Da 
tt^ät  idj  tl^r  f7aupt  bcfd^eeren  (Stolberg,  Ct-^/.)  Cbu' 
mir's  Bett  mad^enl  etc. 
pod^en  =  rap,  pound  ;  hence  of  violent,  extortionate  con- 
duct.  Cf.  auf  (SctDalt  podjetl.  For  the  Invasion  of 
Bohemia  by  the  Saxons  under  Arnheim,  see  p.  xxxvi. 
This  passage  does  not  quite  agree  with  1.  289  sq..  nor 
vvith  history. 

34.   ein  paar,  as  our  'a  couple,'  not  necessarily  *two.' 

ZI'  Ccrfdjfa  (as  the  Bohemian  '  Trczka '  is  pronounced), 
der^fa,  or  dcr^By,  was  Wallenstein's  brother-in-law, 
and  commanded  five  Bohemian  regiments,  of  which  one 
was  Wallenstein's  '  own. '  To  this  belong  the  VOcx&iX' 
mctftcr<  drompcter  (both  Bohemians  from  Eger,  1.  795), 
and  Konftabler.     See  1.  82. 

40.  5prci3en  fid?,  swagger  ;  the  idea  is  that  of  fidj  breit,  ober 

groig  tnac^en. 
fid?  in  bie  Bruft  tperfcn,  to  give  oneself  airs.     Cf. 
ftd?  brüften. 

41.  fürnet^m  =  r>ornet|Tn;    see  on  1.   29.     Cf.  fürlieb  and 

üorlieb,  fürbaß  (1.  444). 

43.  bie  brei  fd^arfc  .  .  .  According  to  grammatical  rules 
this  should,  of  course,  be  bie  brei  fdjarfen  .  .  . 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  on  this  account  for 
accepting  pedantic  emendations,  such  as  bort  fet]'  id^ 
bir  (ethic  dat.).  The  ordinary  adjectival  terminations 
are  by  no  means  used  with  accuracy  by  uneducated 
people,  such  as  this  peasant,  nor  in  Old  German.  Ex. 
feine  faubere  Brüber,  in  the  Capuchin's  sermon  (see 
original,  on  1.  483).  Moreover,  sdjarf  is  here  not  an 
ordinaiy  adj.  but  rather  a  part  of  the  Compound  5djarf= 
fd^Ü^en.  At  the  same  time  the  bie  seems  here  un- 
necessary.  If  it  is  to  stand  it  may  be  the  demonstra- 
tive pron.  —  *  those  three  sharpshooters  there.' 

45.  The  5djarffd?ü^en  are  mostly  luftige  (Eiroler.  One  who 
speaks  later  is  from  Lothringen  (Lorraine),  1.  1024,  the 
other  from  Tyrol. 
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46.  (Emmcrtdj,  orig.  2lmbricIjo  or  (Emridjo,  'of  doubtful 
origin '  (Weigand),  a  not  uncommon  Christian  or  sur- 
name. 

48.  fül^ren  ^ai^cn  (1.  14),  have  coin.     The  Ba^Crt,  worth  4 

KreU5Cr  (rVth  (Sulbcn),  was  first  coined  at  Bern  (1492) ; 
so  called  from  the  3ä^  (=  Bär)  stamped  on  it  ; 
current  in  South  Germany  and  Switzerland  tili  introduc- 
tion  of  the  modern  coinage.  There  were  also  Dreibäl3ncr 
and  Sedjsbä^ner.  The  ^effenbat3cn  was  worth  4I 
Krcu5er.  Ex.  VOtww  bie  Kul^  einen  V><x'C:^z\i  gilt ;  b. 
\[.  niemals. 

49.  Balunf,   prob,    from    Bohemian    '  holy  ^  =  naked,    poor ; 

hence  beggar,  rascal.  Also  written  ^ollutlf e  and  i^olunfe 
(Seh.  Räuber,  i.  2,  etc.)  The  ^^rompeter  (in  whom  some 
recognise  a  Sd^attenbilb  of  the  faithful  Terzky)  is  the 
'  echo '  of  the  pompous  and  sententious  IPadjttneifter, 
who  apes  Wallenstein  himself.  See  1.  202  sq.  A 
IX)ad)tmeifter,  or  It)adjmeiftcr,  is  a  troop-sergeant-major 
(cavalry).  An  infantry  sergeant  is  ^elbocbel.  Xhis 
IPad^tmeifter  is  a  mounted  carbineer  (11.  105  and-rfß). 

50.  (Snäbiger  E^err,  the  ordinary  form  of  address  used  by 

servants.  Even  among  equals  gnäbige  ;^tClll  and 
gnäbiges  ^räulein  are  often  heard.  Here  it  expresses 
sei-vility. 

52.  bas  mu§  .  .  .,  generally  a  contemptuous  expression  ;  cf. 
1.  119,  VOas  .  .  .  mögen  bas  fein;  1.  1007,  bas 
benft;  1.  159,  bas  mu^  bcr  Kaifer  ernät^ren;  1.  162, 
bas  fürd]t  fidj ;  applied  by  the  Capuchin  to  Wallenstein, 
I.  597;  Minna  v.  Barnhelm,  iv.  2 — XOas  ift  bas  ? 
IDill  bas  3U  uns  ? 

55.  Possibly  because  the  arrival  of  the  duchess  made  it  a  '  double 
Sunday.'  vSee  1.  487.  (An  ordinaiy  ^eiertag  is  often 
called  Sonntag  by  the  common  people.)  This  'double 
pay '  scarcely  agrees  with  the  Statements  made  in  1.  883 
that  the  troops  had  not  been  paid  for  forty  weeks.  Cf. 
Fic.  ii.  7. 

57.   ja;  see  on  1.  5. 

t^  er  ein,  i.e.  to  the  camp.      Cf.  1.  7. 

The  Duchess  of  Friedland,    Wallenstein's  wife,   and  their 
daughter   Maria  Elizabeth   (a   child   of  ten   years,   who 
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afterwaids  marrieclGraf  Rudolph  von  Kaunitz,were  really 
during  the  whole  cf  this  time  (22d  to  25th  Februaiy)  at 
Brück  in  Lower  Austria.  Schiller  makes  them  here 
arrive  with  the  fictitious  Max  Piccolomini,  and  he  trans- 
forms  the  child  Maria  Elizabeth  into  Thekla. 

66.  (Scneräle  (1.  8i8)  is  the  more  correct  form,  used  by  Schiller 

in  prose.     (Also  bic  (Senerals.) 
Komtncttbant,  the  Lat.  form  [commendare)  instead  of  the 
more  usual  Kommanbattt  (Ital.  comandante). 

67.  c^el^cuer;    orig.  =  warm,    comfortable    (Scand.    'hyr'  = 

Feuer)  ;  hence  of  persons — rut^tg,  befottbers  üor  bcm 
lltlI]cimltd?Clt  (Weigand) ;  alsoofthings — canitie.  "Ww- 
getreuer  =  uncannie,  monstrous. 

69.  für  bie  £angn)cil;  ?..?.  for  no  object. 

Siub  I)crbemü{]t,  have  troubled  themselves  to  come. 
Ex.  Xüoücrx  fie  ftd?  I^erein  bemüt^en  =  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  come  in. 

70.  (Bcfd^icfc;  cf.  on  1.  34. 

71.  The  '  old   wig '  is  the  Imperial  Envoy,  the  Kriegsrat  von 

Questenberg,  who  appears  later  in  the  play.  It  is  he 
that  brings  the  demand  for  the  Infante's  escort  (see 
1.  690  sq.)  In  history  it  is  not  Questenberg  but  Father 
Quiroga  (confessor  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary)  who  is 
sent  with  this  demand.  Goethe  at  first  objected  to  the 
expression  alte  Perrü(f  e,  and  Schiller  proposed  to  Sub- 
stitute other  lines,  in  which  bcr  fpantfdje  ftetfe  Krageti 
was  to  take  its  place.  The  long  powdered  wig  of  office 
(2IIIoiigenperrÜcfc)  was  used  first  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  Century. 

73.  gufbett  and  gülben,  old  forms  of  golbeit  still  used  in 
poetry. 

80.  \[ZXVi\Kiztlx\t<x,Z\\,gethimd(nvn.  ■Krtcgcn,almostexactly 
our  '  get '  (obtain),  is  used  very  frequently  in  ordinary 
conversation. 

82.  The  lüad^ttncifici:,  as  usual  with  an  officer  speaking  to  his 
subordinates,  uses  I)u  to  the  drompctcr,  while  the  latter 
addresses  him  as  '^X.  Notice  the  various  forms  of 
address  as  they  occur — (Er,  formal  (or  sarcastic)  ;  3t|t, 
polite  and  respectful ;  X)u,  familiär,  as  between  Kroat 
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and  5I)arffd^üt5,,  Sc.  3,  or  abusive,  as  11.  612,  614,  as 
compared  with  II.  595,  600. 

86.  getrogen  (n?ägen),  well-disposed,  biassed  towards.     The 

idea  is  that  of  weight  acting  in  a  certain  direction  ;  cf. 
5ugcneigt. 

87.  bodi  (cf.  1.  591)  in  such  collocation  is  explanatory  :   '  You 

see,  he  has  brought  us  all  up  himself. ' 
f]eran3tet|en  (cf.  I^eran  ipadjfcn)  =  groJ53tel^en,  rear ; 
€r3iel]en  =  educate. 

90.  Kroat.     Isolani's   Croats  represent   the   lowest   type   of 

bandit-soldiery — stupid,  rapacious  animalism,  despised 
by  its  fellows  as  mere  '  food  for  powder '  (1.  915). 
They  had  just  arrived  from  the  Danube  {Fi'c.  i.  i),  and 
had  on  the  way  captured  a  Swedish  provision  transport 
of  600  Waggons.  They  were  called  also  Krabaten ; 
whence  the  word  Kraüatte,  cravat  (necktie). 

91.  £]anble,  sc.  idi;  cf.  116,  136-138,  etc. 

92.  Serjerol  (plur.   generally  e),  Ital.  terzeriiolo  =  tlafd?cn= 

ptftole,  from  ter3UoIo  =  Lat.  tei-tiohcs^  male  hawk, 
tercel.  It  was  believed  that  every  third  young  bird  in 
the  nest  was  a  male  '  eyas. ' 

■ '  To  Iure  this  tassel  (tercel)  gentle  back  again.' 

Shakesp.  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii.  2. 
The  names  of  birds  used  for  hawking  were  transferred 
to  firearms ;  hence  Cer3eroI,  ^Jalfaune,  and  ^alfonet 
(falconet,  small  cannon). 

93.  Hij,  a  not  uncommon  form  of  tiidjts  used  by  ill-educated 

people,  and  also  by  others  as  slang.      ZTij  311  I^ailbcln  ? 
is  the  ciy  of  old-clothes  men  ;   'Nix  mangiare  '  is  used 
by  the  beggars  in  Malta.      Here  =  no,  no  !     The  Croat 
also  uses  tiit  for  ttid^t,  1.  615. 
98.    Sontten,   the  old  gen.   fem.   terminatlon ;    cf.    Soutteit- 
fd^ettt,   ^rauenfird/e,   auf  (Erben,  auf   ber  £eip3tger 
ITTeffen  (1.  122),  con  ber  u?al]ren  £cl]ren  (1.  598),  oon 
fetner  paten  (1.  406),  in  ber  IDüften  (1.  544). 
100.   (Es  tft  mir  nur  um  .   .   .,  'I  only  care  for  .   .   .  ';  cf. 
1.  327. 

loi.   preIIett  =  to  toss,  make  to  bounce  (prallen  =  to  bounce). 
The  meaning  to  cheat  (einem  Übel  mitfpielen)  dates 
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only  from  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  and 
is  Said  to  come  from  the  practice  of  tossing  a  captured 
fox  in  a  blanket  (Weigand). 

103.  The  expression  is  evidently  meant  to  be  pompous,  instead 

of  Deine  tKüt^e  gefällt  mir  wo^i,  „Dicfc  föftlidjc 
Dutmnl^ett  bes  Kroaten  (writes  a  friend  to  me),  bcr 
5ule^t  fo  bombaftifd?  feierlid^  fprid^tl" 

104.  Konft  ab  Ter  [comes  stahdi ;  cf.   inagister  equitum)  and 

Konftabel,  Fr.  connetabk,  =  orig.  Befe^lsljaber  3ur 
fager^  ober  ^eflungsbeiüad^ung ;  hence  '  inspector  of 
ordnance,'  then  simply  a  'gunner'  or  '  artilleryman.' 

105.  Bruber,   comrade.     Both  belong  to  Wallenstein's  regi- 

ment. 
108.   3I^m  ;  see  on  1.  82.      The  Ili^ac^ttnctftcr  apes  Wallenstein 
in  his  policy  of  inaction.     The  commands  and  renion- 
strances  of  Ferdinand  (see  p.  xxxix. )  during  the  last  few 
months  had  been  met  with  the  excuse  that  '  the  roads 
were  not  practicable ' ;  cf.  Pic.  ii.  7, 1 138  and  1 187  sq. — 
VOa.'ä  benft  bte  ITlajeflät  »on  ibrcn  Crupfien  ? 
Sinb  tr>ir  nid^t  Ittcnfcf^en  ?  nidit  bcr  Kalt'  unb  Häffe, 
ittd]t  jcbet  notfjburft  flcrblid]  untertoorfen? 
III.    Schiller  wished  (happily  too  late  for  the  first  Performance) 
to  change  this  €tIbot  into  the  arrival  of  bas  Prager 
Blatt,     The  gunner  was  to  enter  with  the  newspaper 
in  his  hand.      Regensburg  had  fallen  nearly  two  months 
before  this.     The  poet  is,  of  course,  not  bound  by  such 
facts,    but    this    passage    is    scarcely    consistent    with 
Questenberg's  demand  in  Pic.  ii.  7,  1189  : — 
5etnc  tnajej!ät  rDtll  Hegensburg 
t)or  ®f!ern  nod?  com  5einb  gefäubcrt  fcljn, 
Da§  länger  ntdjt  im  Dome  lutbcrifdj 
(Seprebigt  tDcrbc. 

113.  auffi^en  =  be  mounted  ;  get  to  horse.      Cf.  1.  692. 

114.  iDoI^I    gar,   here    sarcastic  =  'O,   indeed  !'    'O    yes,   of 

course  .   .   .' 
Bayer  =  Maximilian  (p.  xxxiv.). 
116.   \DZX'i>ZXi,  sc.  tütr;  cf.   1.   91.      '  We  shall  not  just  heat 
ourselves  overmuchy"  i.e.  we  shall  not  overtire  ourselves 
at  that  Job. 
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117-  was  .  .  .  n)tJ5tl  corresponds  to  cur  expression,  '  How 
wise  we  are  ! '  TllltS  and  all  are  often  used  in  loose 
construction— Der  Sdjaupla^  all  metner  (SIücfseligFeit 
(Goethe);  XPas  manntd?t2tllesfür  £eutefennt(l.  173, 
cf.  175) ;  3<i?  tfßi^  Ttidjt,  tpcr  fte  21llcs  für  IHcnfdjen 
luaren ;  VOev  fommt  benn  Mes  ?  etc. 

120.  (Treten   .   .  .  ein,  lit.  <?;?/.?;,  approach,     We  should  more 

naturally  say,  'What  greencoats  are  those  approaching? 
They  look  spruce  and  stately  enough  ! ' 

121.  General  von  Holk  (a  Dane  by  birth,  native  of  the  island 

Alsen)  had  obtained  notoriety  through  bis  captiu-e  of 
Leipzig,  from  which  he  exacted  3ranbfdja^,  and  from 
bis  terrible  devastation  {1632-1633)  of  Saxon  Voigtland 
and  the  Erzgebirg ;  see  1.  226.  He  died  of  typbus, 
August  30,  1633.  It  was  a  saying  that  Holk's  troops 
had  bought  at  the  Leipzig  Fair  *  pestilence,  misery,  and 
the  punishment  of  God ''  (Düntzer).  These  ^äg^CV 
[chasseicrs)  are  some  of  the  neuc  Pölfer  mentioned  1.  7. 
The  first  3ä9Cr  is  a  typical  soldier  of  fortune  ;  he  has 
served  under  various  leaders  on  both  sides,  and  acknow- 
ledges  no  duty  except  towards  the  chief  under  whom  he 
serves  (1.  322),  no  principles  of  life  except  those  of 
liberty  (^rcil^ett  ift  £ebens  (Element,  1.  1021)  and 
pleasure  (1.  235  sq.),  though  he  has  a  rough  conception 
of  chivalry  and  of  honour  (3a,  übers  £eben  nod^  gcl]t  'ö'xz 
(El^rl  1.917).  Hespeaksout  whateverhethinks(l.  335), 
and,  while  openly  attributing  treasonable  ambition  to 
Wallenstein  (1.  325  sq.),  is  the  first  to  Interrupt  and 
threaten  the  Capuchin  when  the  personal  character  of  his 
chief  is  attacked.  Towards  superstitions  of  all  kinds  he 
is  contemptuously  sceptical  (11.  363,  632).  He  has  a 
füll  share  of  self-respect  (1.  398,  etc.),  and  is  proud  of 
his  literary  accomplishments  (1.  437,  etc.) 
(Treffen  (Ital.  treccia.  Eng.  tress ;  possibly  from  Gr.  rpixo-, 
threefold)  =  Flechten,  Litzen,  Borten  ;  'lacings,'  'silver 
cord.' 

122.  nieffen  ;  see  on  1.  98.      An  evident  allusion  to  the  saying 

mentioned  on  I.  121  ;  but  here  the  .sense  is  rather  '  they 
did  not  buy  them,  but  stole  them.'  ITteffe  =  mass  ; 
hence  festival  and  Fair,  esp.  an  international  Fair  for 
Wholesale  business   (cf.    Kirmes,   or   Kirmse,  country 
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fair).  The  celebrated  Leipzig  Fairs  are  at  Easter, 
Michaelmas,  and  New  Year.  The  name  for  an  ordinary 
local  fair  is  3'l^rmarft.  Notice  the  indecl.  term.  er  in 
adjs.  formed  from  names  of  towns. 

124.  *  Gustel  of  Blasewitz,'  to  whom  Schiller  has  here  given  a 

not  veiy  enviable  immortality  as  a  Sutler  woman,  was 
Johanna  Justine  (Auguste)  Segedin.  Her  father  was 
gate-keeper  of  the  Dresden  (5ro|er  (Sarten  (the  Strehlen 
entrance),  and  died  in  the  same  year  as  she  was  born 
(1763).  Her  mother  then  took  over  a  5d/Cttfgut 
(now  the  favourite  Hcftaurant  3.  Sdjtllergarten)  in 
Blasewitz,  and  married  again.  Schiller  made  Gustel's 
acquaintance  while  residing  in  Loschwitz  with  Körner 
(p.  xlviii.).  She  married  in  1787  (while  Schiller  was  still 
in  Dresden)  the  Advocate  Chr.  Friedr.  Renner,  who  in 
1798  was  elected  as  Senator  into  the  Dresden  Stabtrat. 
Some  assert  that  Frau  Senator  Renner  resented  the 
liberty  taken  by  the  poet ;  but  her  still  surviving  acquaint- 
ancesin  Dresden  and  Blase  witz  declare  that  she  was  proud 
of  the  distinction,  and  spoke  of  Schiller  with  admiration. 
There  is  a  tablet  inserted  to  her  memory  in  the  house 
where  she  resided  in  Dresden  (Drel^gaffc.  3.)  The  in- 
scription  on  her  tomb  (in  the  ^Itasftrd/l^of)  is  :  ^rau 
3o^anna  3"stiTtc  Henner  geb.  Segebin,  geb.  bcn  5 
3an.  ^763,  gest.  bcn  2^  ^ebr.  H855.  The  good  people 
of  Blasewitz  cherish  the  absurd  story  that  Schiller  feil  in 
love  with  Gustel,  and  was  refused  by  her  (befam  einen 
Korb).  Verses  are  to  be  seen  on  the  subject  in  the 
Sd^illergarten.  There  is  a  comedy  Gustel -von  Blase- 
witz  by  Schlesinger. 

125.  3  freiließ!   ay,  surely l     A  genuine  Saxon  expression; 

as  also  nu  fretitdj  1 
ITtu^jö  =  monsieur  ;    often  used  in  joke,  or  in  familiär 
address,  as  inuiJ3]ö  ;^rtt3,  etc.     Cf.  Shakespeare's  'Mon- 
sieur Cobweb,'  'Monsieur  Mustardseed, '  etc. 

126.  Düntzer  asserts  that  Schiller  used   the  word  lang  here 

because  of  the  unusual  height  of  the  actor  (Leissring) 
who  was  to  take  the  part  of  the  first  3'^ö^^- 
3öci?ö,   rather  30^^«^^  (o^ig-   ^^^^o),   the  oldest  town 
in  Holstein,  on  the  Stör,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
GlLickstadt  is  in  its  neighbourhood,  on  the  Elbe. 
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127.   Gold  coins  are  (from  their  colour)  called  ^üd^fc  or  (Solb^ 

füd^fe,  especially  in  University  slang  (burfdjifos). 
U7-   3^^/  ^^t.  of  Sie  (fem.  sing.),  used  as  (Er  (1.  125,  etc.) 
Das  (teilt  fid?  bar,  thafs  casy  to  see ;  lit.  'that  shows 

itself,'  i.e.  in  your  face. 
138.    Cemestpar  near   Gran   is  probably  meant,      It   is   not 

true  that  Wallenstein  penetrated  so  far  into  Hungary 

after  the  defeat  of  Mansfeld,  near  Dessau.     See  p.  xxx. 

141.  Stralfixnb;    see  p.  xxxi.      Here,   and  1.   604,  wrongly 

accentuated  on  second  syllable. 

142.  borten;  see  on  1.  862. 

143.  Suffurs  =  Derftärfung,  reinforcement.     For  the  extra- 

ordinary  medley  of  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and 
German  to  be  found  in  contemporary  records,  de- 
spatches,  etc.  (especially  those  relating  to  military 
matters),  see  Trench's  Gustavus  Adolphus,  p.  129  ;  and 
cf.  on  1.  347.  In  1629,  shortly  before  Wallenstein's 
deposition,  a  large  body  of  troops,  under  Gallas  and 
Altringer,  was  sent  by  Ferdinand  into  Italy  in  support 
of  Spanish  interests,  and  ejected  from  Mantua  Charles 
Duke  of  Nevers,  who  was  the  rightful  heir  of  the  late 
Duke  Vincenzio,  but  who  had,  relying  on  French  sup- 
port, refused  feudal  allegiance  to  the  empire.  (See 
Seh.,  2>oJähr  Kr.  ii.) 

144.  Alvarez  de  Figuera,   Duke  of  Feria,  was  sent  (1633)  by 

the  Spanish  Cardinal  Infante  with  troops  from  Milan  to 

Swabia. 
149.   ®b  may  be  taken  with  probirctt ;  but  it  is  often  used  with- 

out  any  preceding  verb. 
151.   aVizs,  all  oft  kern  {i.e.  y  out  diehioxs,)  ;  frequently  thus  used, 

as  alles   ausfteigenl   'all  changel'  €s   tPirb   alles 

bankerott,  1.  817.     Cf.  on  1.  117. 
156.   The  usual  expression  is  am  £eibc  abfparen,  to  save  by 

curtailing  personal  expenses,  amusements,  etc. 
159.   \)(XS,  as  below,  1.  162  ;  see  on  1.  52. 
i6i.   In  his  History  Schiller  describes  the  ^elbfdjulett  for  sol- 

diers'children  in  thearmyof  Gustavus  Adolphus.    These, 

says   Düntzer,    Schiller  has    itt    bas   IPallenfteilTtfdje 

Cager  übertrageit.    Another  writer  (Schaefer),  howevei-, 
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States  that  they  were  actually  introduced  into  the  im- 
perial camp.  The  numbers  of  camp-foUowers,  children, 
etc.,  were  enormous.  '  During  the  last  period  of  the 
war  in  an  army  of  40,000  soldiers  one  might  recken  on 
180,000  camp-followers '  (Müller). 

162.  fürd)t  =  fürdjtct,  a common  contraction.     One  frequently 

hears  er  t^at  fid^  gefürd^t ;  cf.  ücrpflidjt  =  pcrp^idjtct, 
I.  322  ;  er  tft  gcridjt  =  gertd^tet  (in  (Ettt'  fefte  ^urg) ; 
Dat^iTt  ftnb  meine  <S>cbantcn  gerid^t  (P.  Gerhardt). 

163.  fie;  t'.e.  bte  (Säfte. 

165.  Heid/;  irie  5U  Sd^illers  gctt  ^raufen  (Franconia) 
unb  Sdjtraben  (Swabia)  allgemein  t^iei3ert  (Düntzer) ; 
z.e.  in  contrast  to  the  Austrian  (Erblanbe. 

170.  beim  (Element  =  (probably)  Iry  the  holy  element,  i.e. 
by  the  Host  (bas  f^od^tPÜrbige).  It  may,  however, 
merely  be  an  ejaculation  like  DonneriPetter  1  cf. 
Räuber,  ii.  i,  IDetter  Clement  I 

173.   See  on  1.  117. 

180.  10  arm  =  bequem. 

181.  For  the  rhyme  to  Böf^men,  see  on  1.  497. 

182.  (Einem  ettoas  anfeilen  =  to  recognisesomething  in  a 

person's  looks  ;  cf.  anmerken,  1.  796.  Transl.  'One 
wouldn't  think  it  from  your  looks.' 
galant.  Mmna  V.  Barnhelm,  i.  2,  Das  gtmmer  tft 
bodj  fonft  galant  unb  tape3tert;  cf.  (Salanterie= 
maaren  =:  Pu^artif el.  The  word  (as  Eng.  '  gallant ') 
is  not  now  commonly  used  in  this  sense. 

183.  See  on  1.  121.     The  SaalfretS  was  a  small  province  on 

the  lower  Saale  (chief  town,  Halle) ;  here  it  is  used 
loosely  for  W.  Saxony,  Voigtland,  etc. 
IHet^en,  on  the  Elbe,  some  fifteen  miles  below  Dresden, 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Saxony,  and  in  early  times 
the  seat  of  the  Markgrafen  von  Meissen,  from  whom  is 
descended  the  present  royal  house  of  Saxony  (Haus 
Wettin). 

187.  ZTad^lefe;  see  on  Prol  1.  28. 

188.  The  plural,  Spieen,  'points,'  is  the  ordinary  word  for 

lace.  Der  Spi^  is  used  in  Bavaria  for  Sie  Spt^e. 
(It  also   means  a  pointed-nosed  Pomeranian   dog ;    a 
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sharp-eai-ed  eavesdropper  ;  the  '  point '  at  which  a  man 

may  be  called  really  tipsy. ) 
191.   IVas  bas  alles  .  .  . ;  see  on  1.  117. 

IPtrfung  tl^ut,  usually  IDirfung  madjt. 

193.  unfer,  genit.  case. 

194.  I)afür,  as  for  that  .   .    .,  ?>.  to  make  up  for  tliat ;   *but 

then.' 

^ürd7te  ntid?  tocbcr  ror  ßölle  nodj  Ceufel— 
Ilafür  ift  mir  aud?  alle  S^eub'  entriffen.— FAUST. 

Hegtmcnt;  see  on  1.  37. 

197.  Hamen  f uferen;  see  on  1.  14. 

198.  fo,  as  it  were,  so  to  say  ;  a  very  common  use  of  the  word, 

denoting  a  contemptuous  generalisation,  as  fo  brausen, 
1.  203 ;  cf.  fo  ein  2tl^ab,  1.  597. 

204.  Der  feine  <5riff  =  delicate  touch,  tact;  cf.  1.  234. 

205.  lernt  ftdj,  is  lear?tt,  gets  learnt ;  cf.  'bas  lieft  fid^  leidet, 

*  that's  easy  reading ' ;  es  f ät^rt  fid^  gut,  etc. 

206.  bekommen  =  (i)  obtain,  (2)  to  suit,  become,  be  of  use 

to.     //  was  of  poor  tise  to  you^  this  lesson. 

208.  \\\m  .   .   .  abgegUift  =  learnt  by  watching  him.     For 

this  force  of  ah,  cf  abgefd^tua^t,  abgefü^t,  abgelujt 
(geftol^len),  abgelogen,  etc.  ;  cf.  Moliere,  Femmes 
Savantes,  i.  i — 

'  Et  ce  n'est  pas  du  tout  la  prendre  pour  modele 
Ma  soeur,  qua  de  tousser  et  de  cracher  comme  eile. ' 

209.  5 diente  =  (Senie  (often  so  pronounced) ;  see  1.  347. 

211.  IPetter  audjl  cf.  Der  Donner  auc^I  Der  (Seier  audj  1 

Der  Ceuf  el  aud^  I  etc.     "^yx^i  seems  merely  intensitive. 

212.  The  Saga  of  the  Wild  Htmts man  (originating  probably  in 

Wustan  or  Odin)  is  known  to  most  through  the  poem 
of  Bürger,  and  Weber's  Freischütz.  Körner,  the  poet, 
named  (evidently  with  reference  to  this  passage)  the 
3äger  regiment  which  he  joined  (181 3)  £üt30lI>S 
oilbe  3agb. 

216.    See  on  1.  121. 

218.  SÜnbflut,  dehige.  Through  the  notion  (as  old  as  the 
thirteenth  Century,  when  we  find  Sünbcnfhiot)  that  the 
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Word  meant  '  a  flood  brought  by  sin,'  SÜTtbffut  found 
its  way,  in  spite  of  Luther's  efforts,  into  bis  Bible  and 
into  the  German  language.  It  should  be  Sinffut, 
i.e.  tbe  universal  flood.  Sin  =  entire,  whole,  eternal. 
Cf.  Smäf{0\d  Saxon)  =  etPtges  %thm\  Smmht{K.S>.) 
=  cmtge  Ztadjt ;  Stnbau  =  sundew  {drosera) ;  5inn= 
grün  =  periwinkle  {jjinca). 

222.  gilt,  exists,  is  regarded;  cf.  (Es  gilt  fein  £ebcn,  bis  life 
is  concerned,  is  at  stake. 

224.  fennigt  =  fel^nigt.  Senne,  an  pinusual  form  of  Seltne, 
sinew. 

229.  aber  orig.  meant  'again,'  'extra.'  Scand.  afar=m 
{joI|em  (Srabe,  5U  ricl ;  hence  2lberglauben,  ^Iberioi^, 
abermals,  etc.  Cf.  Caufenb  vi\\i>  aber  taufenb ;  fd^on 
unb  aber  fc^on  (Goethe);  an  abertaufenb  €nbcn 
(Goethe). 

233.  bas  Cetnpo  =  bas  XHarfd^tempo ;  hence  also  bie  ^ah 

tung,  bie  folbatifdje  2Irt  unb  IDeife  bes  2iuftretens. 

234.  ber  Segriff,  bie  Bebeutung;  i.e.  the  way' he  looks 

at  (understands)  things,  and  the  significance  of  what  he 
says.  Begriff  is  mental,  (Sriff  rather  physical,  but 
used  also  figuratively  (1.  204). 

235.  Htit  =  toeg  mit,  away  with. 

^^ra^en  =  grimaces  ;    hence  fooleHes.      Cf.    Pic.   iv.    7, 
ber  (^ra^en  braud/t's  nid^t. 

237.  £ef^re,  apprenticeship;  cf.  £et|rburfdje,  £eljrjal^r,  £ef^r' 

brief  (indentures). 

238.  bie  ^ron',  lit.  socage  (labour  done  for  the  lord  of  the 

manor) ;  hence  labour.  Cf.  ^röner,  driidge,  labotirer. 
The  old  Word  frof^n  (=  t^eilig,  Ijerrfdjaftlid^)  is  said  to 
be  connected  with  frol^,  ^^rau  (bie  ^rol^madjenbe, 
ITTilbe),  and  ^reyja  (the  goddess).  It  was  applied  to 
sacred  relationships,  as  between  gods  and  men,  or 
lords  and  vassals. 

(Galeere,  i.e.  hnrd  labour. 

241.  ^lott,  lit.  'afloat';  hence  'swimmingly,'  easily.  Cf. 
ftott  fingen,  flott  arbeiten,  es  get^t  i^m  flott  ron  ber 
f^anb. 
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243.   frifd?  =  mutl]ig,  'quickly'  and  'boldly'  being  Synonyms; 
cf.  1.  247,  and  (^rifd^  in  bie  JDette,  1.  390. 

246.  anxvanbeli,    hefall.      The    usual    word    to    express    an 

attack  (^niPanblung)  of  grief,  anger,  illness,  etc. 
The  indicative  seems  to  give  rather  the  sense,  '  I  have 
enHsted  becatise  as  a  soldier  no  cares  befall  me.'  But 
the  indicative  is  often  used  colloquially  where  we  should 
expect  the  subjunctive. 

247.  ins  ^cuer,  ««ö<?r/r^,or  rather  =  in  bie  Sc^Iad^tljincin. 
249.  foll,  should,  er  even  thougk. 

253.  Ztu  =  nun.     The  sense  is,  Sudjt  3^1^  nidjts  oeitcr,  als 

(Scfal^rcn,  2tbenteuer  unb  bergl.,  fo  ftnbet  3I]r  "bas 
itn  ^olfifdjcn  Corps. 

254.  XVammSijerkm,  wom  next  to  the  skin  ;  see  on  1.  359. 
259.  Rapfen  =  a  cone-shaped  object  (€i§apfen,  Sannen« 

3apfcn,  etc.);  hence  'plug'  or  'bung,'  used  for  beer 
and  wine  casks.  ^apfenftreid^  =  the.  '  tattoo ' 
(drotnmelfd^Iag)  at  which  casks  are  to  be  bunged  up 
and  soldiers  to  retum  to  barracks. 
261.  fan3elt'  uns,  preac/ied  US  a  sennon  ;  using  his  charger 
as  his  Kan3el. 

263.  paffieren  laffen,  let pass,  allow ;  cf.  1.  275. 

264.  irtupen,  sc.  mir. 

266.  Under  Bernhard  of  Weimar  and  other  generals  the  dis- 

cipline  and  morals  of  the  Swedish  army  were  no  longer 
what  they  had  been  under  Gustavus. 

267.  Ciguijien;  see  p.  xxii. 

268.  IHagbeburg;  see  p.  xxxv. 

269.  fdjon;   used   very  frequently  in  such  expressions.      Cf. 

Sd^on  gut  1  bas  mu§  fd^on  zixoas  fein,  etc.     '  Already 
another  thing '  we  express  by  '  quite  another  thing. ' 
anber;  see  on  ProL  1.  2. 
271.  IHäbels;  cf.  ^räuleins,  Kerls,  bei  ben  JTtüIIers,  etc., 
besides  many  foreign  nouns,  as  (Senerals,  23anquiers, 
BalloTXs,  etc. 
bie  in  enge,  as  also  bie  ^ülle,   is  used   in  apposition, 
adverbially  =  in  abutidance. 
273.    Cilly;  ste  Hist.  Sketch. 
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279.  The  '  Leipzig  calamity '  was  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld,  yth 

September  1631. 

280.  eben  nir^enbs,  as-we  say,  '  just  nowhere.' 

^cäcn  =  vom ^k^e  fommen,  von  ftatten  gelten,  get 
on,  succeed.  "^ 

281.  Came  to  a  standstill;   cf.   3^1  ^om  geraten,  'get  in  a 

rage';  in  Branb  geraten,  'get  on  fire,'  etc. 
284.   unsbrücfen  (lit.  '  press  ourselves  ')  slink.     Cf.  ftd?  I^etm» 

brücfen,  'sneak  home';  fid^  längs  ber  f^äufer  t|tn- 

brücfen,  'slink  along  close  to  the  houses,'  etc. 
286.   f^ an b gelb,  Immty ;  the  recruiting  sergeant's  'Shilling.' 

Also  =  earnest-money  in  sales  (cf.  Lat.  manci^mm),  or 

the  '  first  takings  '  in  a  shop. 
289.   Refers  to  the  invasion  of  Bohemia  by  the  Saxons  under 

Arnheim,  1631.     See  p.  xxxvi. 

294.  For  the  half-hearted  policy  of  Johann  Georg  of  Saxony 
see  pp.  XXXV. -vi.  '  What  energy  he  had,'  says  Trench, 
'  was  mainly  expended  in  pursuits  of  the  chase.  A 
mighty  Nimrod,  he  had  killed  with  his  own  hands,  or 
Seen  killed  under  his  eyes,  1 13,629  wild  animals.  Hard 
drinking  was  at  that  day  in  Germany  so  common  as  to 
be  little  noteworthy,  but  he  so  far  exceeded  as  to  have 
eamed  for  himself  the  nickname  of  the  Beer  King,  or, 
more  contemptuous  still,  the  Beer  Jug.' 

298.  für=Dor;  see  on  1.  29. 

301.    See  p.  xxxviii. 

304.  i^Viii;  cf.  1.  3. 

305.  es  beffer  f  aufen,  get  a  better  bargain,fare  better. 
307.  \[<xi  einen  großen  Schnitt,  i.e.'vi  on  a  grand  scale. 
309.   XPinbestPeben,  stormblast.    XDcbcn  =  to  weave  ;  hence, 

to  toss  to  and  Iro.  TT.  Ep.  James,  i.  6 — bie  UTeeres^ 
ipoge,  bie  üom  IPinbe  getrieben  unb  geojebet  oirb 
(driven  and  tossed). 

311.  auftreten,  lit.  to  step  forward  (on  to  the  scene,  etc.); 

hence  'bear  oneself,'  'carry  oneself. ' 

312.  roegfdjreiten,  11.  959,  984.     Cf.  our  use  of  *away.' 

317,  sq.  fürmi^ig,  usually  üormt^ig.    Cf.  fürnel^m,  1.  4i.t4i,.! 
and  see  on  1.  29.      ^ürn)i^  is  still  frequently  used  for      \^sui. 
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Dortr>i^  (forwardness,  meddlesome  inquisitiveness). 
Schiller  in  his  History  says  of  Wallenstein  :  '  Of  such 
obedience  as  he  exacted  no  Commander  of  modern  or 
medieval  times  can  boast.  In  tliis  he  exercised  his 
soldiers  by  arbitrary  and  capricious  Orders,  lavishly  re- 
quiting  a  ready  compliance,  even  in  the  merest  trifles  ; 
for  he  considered  that  obedience  to  an  order  was  more 
important  than  the  object  for  which  the  order  was 
given.  .  .  .  His  liberal  views  and  keen  intelligence 
kept  him  free  from  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  age ; 
and  the  Jesuits  could  never  endure  the  fact  that  he  saw 
through  their  System,  and  looked  upon  the  Pope  as 
nothing  more  than  the  Bishop  of  Rome.'     See  1.  593. 

322.  pcrpftic^t;  see  on  1.  162. 

327.  mn ;  see  on  1.  100.  For  the  3^9<^l^'s  sentiments  see  on 
1.  121. 

332.  anftctfett  =  (i)  to  fix  on;  (2)  to  infect;  (3)  to  set  on 

fire — the  idea  being  that  of  contact  ;  as  in  Gr.  äirreiv  = 
i)  fasten  on ;  (2)  set  on  fire.     Transl.  To  set  on  ßre 
and  ahlaze. 

333.  To  arrogate  (or  pj'estinie)  and  suhject  all  to  himself.      5td? 

ücrmeffcn  ;  see  on  1.  6.  It  is  not  generally  transitive, 
but  alles  can  be  taken  as  an  accus,  of  respect. 

339.   See  onl.  317. 

343.  Um f erlagen,  used  especially  of  sudden  changes  in  the 
weather  or  wind;  'change,'  '  shift  round.'  An  old 
epitaph  on  Wallenstein  {Theatr.  Eur.^  iii.  p.  185) 
describes  him  as  one — 

Der  gro^e  lincgsmad^t  sufamcn  hxaicii, 
Dodj  nie  gelieffert  redjt  ein'  Sdjladjt. 
It  is  true  that,  as  Trench  says,  'he  only  fought  one 
pitched  battle  (Lützen),  and  that  he  lost,'  for  the  de- 
feat  of  Mansfeld  at  the  Deffaucr  Brü(f  e  was  scarcely  a 
pitched  battle.  But  Lützen  was  regarded  by  the  im- 
perial party  as  a  moral  if  not  an  actual  victory ;  and  the 
continued  success  of  Wallenstein  as  a  Sdjöpfcr  fül^ner 
5d/aren  testifies  to  the  confidence  with  which  his  skill 
and  good  fortune  were  regarded  by  the  soldiery. 

345.  Silly,  'the  Victor  in  thirty-six  battles,'  was  defeated  by 
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Gustavus  at  Breitenfeld,  and  agaui  at  the  passage  of 

the  Lech.     See  p.  xxxvi. 
347.   üiftortftcrcn;  for  foreign  words  cf.  11.  209,  Sdjcntc; 

355,  2Iffair;  440,  Sdjcf ;  458,  pcrmi§;  143»  Suffurs; 

833,  Q)xbcnan^tn;  1034,  Devotion. 
349.   gcid]Cn,/a^-,  ensi^^n.     Cf.  Lat.  sigmwi. 

353.  Solb,  pay  ;  from  Med.  Lat.  solidus  [soldiis),  orig.  a  gold 

coin  worth  about  5s.  Hence  Ital.  soldo,  Fr.  solde  ;  and 
Solbat,  soldier,  etc. 

354.  f  eft,  hivtdnerable.     Cf.  ctTtC  ^cftc,  ;^eftung,  a  fastness,  etc. 

Superstitions  as  to  the  efficacy  of  charms,  amulets,  etc. 
were  as  rife  in  Europe  in  these  ages  as  they  are  nowa- 
days  among  the  natives  of  Central  Africa  and  other 
savages. 
356.   (Eudj;  cf.  11.  3  and  304.      See  also  p.  xxxviii. 

359.  Koller,  also  (So II er  (ber  and  bas;  see  Wilh.  Teil,  iii.  3), 

the  loose  leather  doublet  worn  over  armour,  protecting 
the  neck.  XPamms  (1.  253)  was  a  tight-fitting  under- 
vest,  or  jerkin.  In  his  description  of  the  battle  Schiller 
says  that  Gustavus  was  blos  mit  einem  lebenteu 
(SoUer  unb  einem  Qüudjrocf  befleibet,  for  an  unhealed 
wound  prevented  him  from  wearing  armour.  This 
(SoIIcr,  bloodstained  and  pierced  by  bullets,  was  sent 
as  a  trophy  to  Vienna. 

360.  Ballen,  an  unusual  form  for  Bälle.     (Ein  Ballen  =  a 

bale  ;  but  Ball  is  sometimes  iveak  when  =  Spielball  or 
Kugel.  3dj  tparf  "btw  Ballen  oeg,  iDomit  id?  fpieltc 
(Goethe).  Sd^neeballeti  for  Sdjneebälle  is  sometimes 
used. 

361.  fonnte  iljm  feine  . , .  nur,z.^.  'notonecouldeven ' 

364.  €r  ift  in  feinem  KoIIct  (auf  bem  porträt)  bargcftcllt,  bas 
er  getpöt^nlid?  im  ^^elbe,  nad/  bamaliger  ITtobe,  t>on 
€lenbleber  trug  ('  Murr,'  quoted  by  Düntzer).  Das 
(EIenbtI|ier  (cf.  Eng.  Eland),  (EIenntI|ier,  or  (Elenn  = 
elk;  Russ.  0/^«  (=  ^irfdj),  Vo\.  jelen.  The  *d'  is 
inserted  as  in  3ßTnanb,  Sinbflut,  etc.  In  the  fine 
bailad,  Schloss  Eger,  by  Fontane,  Illo  (the  only  one 
who  defended  himself  against  the  conspirators)  is 
described  as  wearing  a  doublet  of  buffalo  skin — 
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3II0  nur,  ^er3  tüie  KcI^Ie, 
^ält  bei  £aune  fxdi, 
Didjt  ifi  feine  Seele 

©egen  f^ieb  unb  Stid?  — 
Crägt  ein  JJüffel  Koller 
lüie  fein  Körper,  traun  !  — 
368.   A  common  expression  meaning,  *  there's  something  wrong, 
or  uncannie,  here.'     Cf.  Faust,  i.  10 — 
IPcr  fonnte  nur  bie  beiben  Käftdjen  bringen  ? 
<£s  gel]t  nid;t  3U  mit  redeten  Dingen  ! 
370.    Dinge,  is  the  plural  of  Ping,  when  used  in  its  ordinary 
sense.      I)ingcr  expresses  pity  or  contempt,  generally 
applied  to  persons.     3^^  garfttgen  Dinger  1   2trme 
Dinger  1  etc. 
372.   The  graues  ITTännletn  is  the  astrologer  Seni,  Wallen- 
stein's  ad  viser.      See  Pic.  ii.  i,  Tod,  v.  10. 
^rtft  =  time  of  grace,  respite  ;  used  poetically  for  geit. 
Here  the  word  lends  an  air  of  mystery.     In  the  hours 
of  darkness. 
375.   brauf,  thereupon. 

379-  ßttte  Slec^I^aube  .  .  .  eine  ^lafd^e  .  .  .  These  are 
accusatives,  as  may  be  seen  from  such  examples  as — 
gu  PionYS,  bem  Cyrannen,  fdjiidj 
Danton,  'btx\.  Doldj  im  (Setwanbe. 

SCH.  Die  Bürgschaft. 

386.  entlang  is  used  in  combination  with  a  preposition  {Ci\C), 

or  with  acc,  genit.  or  dat.,  and  Stands  either  before  or 
after  its  noun. 

387.  gelenFt.      For   the   past   partic.  used   in  commands   or 

exclamations  cf.  2lufgepa§t  1  attend  !  losgelaffen  !  let 

go  !  red?tsum!el]rt  1  right  about  face !  Viwls  gefd?tpen!tl 

left  wheel  !  and  11.  1052,  iioo,  etc. 
390.   ^rifdj,  1.  243. 

in  bie  tPette,  i.e.  'up  and  away!'  cf.  in  bie  toeite 

lOelt  I^inaus. 
396.  mir;  see  on  1.  3. 

400.  Kittel,  I^enibartiges  ©berHetb,  blmise.  The  old  word 
fibel  seems  to  have  meant  a  long  overcoat.  The 
peasant's  Kittel  is  frequently  made  of  thick  woollen  stuff. 
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401.  Kai  fers  HocF,  i.e.  the  imperial  uniform.      Cf.  11.  428, 

942. 

402.  Much  the  same  as  Die  ^retl^eit  ma(^t  tljn,  1.  235. 

404.  Kram;  see  note  at  beginning  of  Zo^«??'. 

405.  5 d? tt) ef  e If  a b e n,  or  günbfaben.      Before  the  general  in- 

troduction  of  wooden  matches  (5d^ir>efel=  or  Streid^» 
Ijöl3d/en)  thread  or  yarn  ((Samfabcn)  dipped  in 
brimstone  was  used.  One  finds,  however,  ftrid^{^oIt3 
in  the  fifteenth  Century.  Bah  !  'who''d  deal  in  lud/er 
matches  ? 

406.  von  feiner  Paten;  see  on  1.  98.    Both  bie  pate  and 

bie  Patin  are  used. 

407.  A  Stücf  Xt)cin  (now  obsolete)  was  7|  "iX^VX  (0I^m)  or  18 

(Eimer.  The  (Eimer  holds  67  £iter,  therefore  a  5tü(f = 
fa§  contains  1200  £iter,  i.e.  12  ^eftoliter,  or  264 
gallons. 

409.  Notice  the  familiär  Du,  as  contrasted  with  the  (Er  of  the 

pompous  Wachtmeister  (1.  414  sq.)     See  on  1.  82. 

410.  ft^en   laffcn,   to   abandon,  or   leave  in  the   lurch    (im 

Stid^e),  or  in  prison.      Here  :  he  leaves  behind  him. 

412.   für;  see  on  1.  29. 

414.  bem  HeFruten.  This  dative  is  used  very  commonly 
when  we  in  English  use  a  possessive  pronoun  or  pos- 
sessive case,  especially  in  speaking  of  parts  of  the  body 
or  dress — 3^^  3^^  Seite,  by  his  side  ;  3^?  30g  es  \\\\W 
aus  ber  (Eafdje ;  er  I]at  fid?  '^zw  (Ringer  abgef(^nitten; 
cf.  Fr.  'je  me  suis  coupe  le  doigt,'  etc. 

417.  Notice  that  when  the  separable  prefix  of  the  verb  is  used 

in  the  sentence  as  a  preposition  followed  by  a  noun  it 
often  need  not  be  repeated  as  the  prefix,  though  in 
prose  one  would  generally  use  it,  as — 3^  \\0U0Z  mid? 
o.n  fie  angefd^Ioffen  {not  gefdjioffen) ;  cf.  1.  605.  With 
verbs  of  motion  the  prefix,  when  repeated,  is  often  pre- 
ceded  by  I^in  or  l^er,  as — er  ging  rings  um  bie  Stabt 
I^erum. 

418.  fürnc{|tn,  1.  41. 

faf^ren;  cf.  Marc.  ix.  25 — 3^  gebiete  bir,  \>Ci%  bu  üon 
ttjm  ausfat^reft,  yxxiii  fal^reft  t^infort  nid^t  in  it^n. 
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420.  Lit.  '  On  Foi-tune's  her  ship. '  This  double  possessive,  as 
it  might  be  called,  is  common  im  PoIFsmunbc  The 
noun  is  sometimes  in  dat.,  as  für  meinem  ^^elblDebel 
feine  ;^rau  ('Auerbach,'  quoted  in  Eve's  Germ.  Gr.)  ; 
but  also  geniL,  as  Des  Ceufels  fcirt  2lngeftdjt,  1.  740. 
For  ;^ortuna,  cf.  Pic.  iv.  4,  where  Wallenstein  is  called 
ber  ^ortuna  "Kint), 

425.  Färbers  (Saul.  Die ^^ärber laffen bas ;^arbenmatertal 
auf  einer  2Irt  Ho^müt^Ie  3erreiben,  tüobet  bas  pferb 
an  einem  5d?ipen3el  ober  J^ebel  3iel^t  (Goldbeck, 
Schill.  Lex.)  Others  say  the  horse  turns  the  rollers 
used  3um  (Statten  ber  großen  Stücfe,  or  a  (Söpel 
(winch)  for  hoisting. 

427.  £ofung,  iüatchwo7-d. 

auf  ^x)izxi\  see  on  1.  98. 

428.  'mal;  see  on  1.  13. 

429.  ^üf|r'  td?  .  .  .  bes  Kaifers  Stocf.     In  its  connec- 

tion  with  2tus  bem  Solbaten  fann  etiles  merben  and 
XPer's  3um  Corpora!  .  .  .  one  might  be  tempted  to 
compare  this  with  the  celebrated  inot  that  every  private 
soldier  carries  a  field-mai-shal's  bäton  in  his  knapsack. 
[^üt^ren  =  to  have  in  one's  pocket ;  see  on  1.  14. 
Moreover,  1.  454,  the  IPadjtmeifter  evidently  alludes  to 
the  possibilityof  Wallenstein's  establishing  einHeid^üOU 
Solbaten  (1.  331),  and  thus  becoming  Kaifer.]  But 
it  probably  merely  refers  to  the  sergeant's  bäton — Der 
IPad/tmeifter  I^atte  (xyx&i  bie  ;^elb=  ober  £ager  poIi3et 
mit  3U  beforgen. —  (W.)  The  meaning  is  therefore  : 
'  In  this  uniform  I  wield  (fül^re)  a  symbol  of  imperial 
power — viz.  mystafif  or  baton.'  He  then  explains  that 
the  sceptre  was  originally  merely  a  staff,  the  emblem 
of  power  and  authority — as  it  still  is  among  savages. 
^Krjirpov  =  staff;  cf  Homer,  //.  i.  238  ;  xviii.  505. 
The  inference  is,  of  course,  that  as  all  constituted 
authority  is  originally  due  to  brüte  force  and  the  power 
of  the  sword,  and  as  now  '  war  is  the  watchword  on 
earth,'  as  it  was  in  bcn  altert  Reiten,  Wo  bie  Klinge 
nodj  alles  tl|ät  bebeuten  (1.  3i4)>  therefore  aus  bem 
Solbaten  fann  alles  u^erbeu. 
434,   3 um;  see  on  Prol.  1.  6.      This  is  the  usual  expression — 
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lllctn  Pater  l^at  es  fd^on  3um  0berften  gcbrad^t,  has 
got  his  regiment  (Kotzebue). 

435.  Cf.  Pro/.  1.  99. 

436.  tpett  .   ♦   .  treiben,   generally  =  carry   on   too   far   (cf. 

1.  6) ;  here  =  tpeit  bringen,  to  get  on,  succeed. 

437.  See  on  1.  121. 

440.  5d/cf  =  ^I]Cf ;  See  on  11.  347  and  209. 

44 1 .  B  U 1 1 1  e  r .    Walter  Butler,  a  descendant  of  a  Norman  family 

(Hervey)  that  had  settled  in  Ireland.  One  of  his  Irish 
dragoons  appears  later  (1.  675  ;  see  1.  785).  Butler 
was  of  an  ambitious  and  revengeful  character,  and  was 
mistrusted  by  Wallenstein  {Tod,  iii.  4).  For  the  part 
that  he  took  in  Wallenstein's  murder  see  p.  xl.  He 
was  rewarded  by  the  Emperor  with  lands  and  the  title 
of  (Sraf,  but  died  in  the  same  year,  1634.  (The 
refusal  of  this  title  by  the  Emperor,  on  Wallenstein's 
advice,  which  is  used  in  the  play,  Tod,  ii.  6,  as  a 
motive  for  Butler's  revenge,  is  unhistorical.) 

444.  Das  madii,  er  .  ,  .  =  bas  fommt  bal^er,  ba%  er.  .  .  . 
The  expression  is  common  in  conversational  language ; 
also  bas  madjt,  tpeil.  ...  It  is  merely  a  loose  way 
of  saying  Sein  5idjl^erportl|un  mad/t  es,  ba%  er  es 
3um  (Seneralmajor  gebrad^t  f^at.  Cf.  Ps.  xc.  7,  Das 
madjet  bein  gorn,  ba^  xoiv  pergeljen. 
ba^  is  the  old  form  of  the  adverbial  compar.  of  gut,  of 
which  bcffer  was  the  adjective.  Later  beffer  was  used 
also  adverbially,  and  hOt!^  almost  disappeared.  It  is 
still  used  in  poetry  as  =  tüd^tig,  finely,  or  much  ;  the 
comparative  force  being  scarcely  ever  present.  Stnb 
bie  im  Unglücf ,  bie  mir  lieben.  Das  iPirb  uns  xpatjr» 
Vi&l  baJ5  betrüben  (Goethe).  [^ürba§  =  further.  Da 
er  t)on  bannen  fürbaß  ging. — Matt.  iv.  21.] 

449.  üermag  unb  fa^XM^  merely  pleonastic. 

454.  ermeffen   (generally  =  estimate,  conjecture),  here  =  at- 

tain, compass.  ^r  often  has  the  force  of  attainment, 

as  in  erjagen,  erf[el^en,  erleben,  erringen,  erftngen, 

crrcid^en,  etc.  Notice  present  tense  where  we  use 
future. 

455.  For  Ws  not  the  end  of  the  world  yet.     A  proverbial  expres- 
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sion  often  used  when  one  is  irritated  at  having  failed 
in  anything  =  '  Never  mind  !  there's  time  yet  !' 

457.  It  is  asserted  by  Ranke  {Gesch.  Wallensteins)  that  Wallen- 

stein undoubtedly  was  a  Student  at  Altdorf,  and  distin- 
guished  himself  there  by  such  wild  behaviour  that  he 
escaped  *  relegation '  (expulsion)  only  through  the  inter- 
cession  of  his  relatives.  Others  deny  the  fact,  and 
attribute  the  freak  here  described  to  another  of  the 
Waldstein  family,  Altdorf  is  a  small  town  about  fifteen 
miles  south-east  from  Nürnberg,  on  the  railway  line  to 
Regensburg.  Its  university  (which  does  not  now  exist) 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Nürnberger  Stabtrat. 
StubcntenFragett,  the  large  collar  of  the  academical 
gown. 

458.  Crtcb;  1.  6. 

pcrrnt^  (1.  347)  =  (Erlaubnis. 

459.  Burs  or  Burfd^  is  derived,  as  also  3örfc  (purse  and 

Bourse)  from  Gr.  /Si^/xra  (skin,  purse).  Orig.  it  meant 
a  club  or  society  of  (male)  persons  living  together  ; 
hence  applied  to  schools  and  universities  (scholars  = 
Imrsarii).  Then  Bur[(^  was  used  for  the  members 
themselves,  exactly  as  J^raucn3tmmcr  ( =  gyncecetim, 
the  women's  apartment)  came  in  time  to  mean  a  woman. 
23urfd^,  or  BurfdjC  =  undergraduate ;  also  fellow,  boy, 
etc.  ['  Freshman  '  =  ;Jud?S.]  Burfd^üos  (Lat.  or  Gr. 
termin.)  =  like  a  student,  rowdy  ;  also  applied  to  uni- 
versity '  slang.' 

460.  VO'xz    profcfforcn,    fo   I^atten    au^  rctd^e  Stubtrcnbc 

Stubciiten  als  Diener  (^amuli). — Düntzer.  These 
^amuli  acted  as  'scouts'  or  'fags.'  Wallenstein's 
^amulus  is  Said  to  have  been  Joh.  Reheberger,  and 
he  was  balb  erfdjla^en  for  having  gone  to  sleep  on  the 
window-sill  ! 

462.  2Tttr   nid^ts,    btr   w\6:[is  =  will  he   nill  he,    *nolens 
volens.' 
Kar3er.     The   Latin   word    (whence    also   Ker!er,    an 
ordinary    dungeon)    is    used    exclusively    for    Sdjulge^ 
fängnis,  'black  hole.' 

465.  anfangen;   often  =  'do,'  as  3^?  ^^^^  gar  ntd^t,  oas 
ic^  anfangen  foü. 
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467.  nennt's  [id?;  cf.  1.  205. 

468.  Means  '  any  plucky  fellow  might  be  proud  to  have  done 

it';  lit.  'might  see  his  reflection  in  it.' 

469.  großen    Cl^atcn    allen.      The  position   of  allen  is 

unusual,  but  no  more  strained  than  it  would  be  in 
English  verse.  An  inflected  adj.  often  foUows  its  noun 
in  Old  German,  as  ein'  ebele  fdjoene  froipe  reine 
(Walter  v.  d.  Vogelweide).  It  is  now  used  seldom 
thus  with  inflection.  (£r  <x,qS>  Befel^I,  ausbrücfitdjen 
(Seh.);  IHein  gan3es  £eben,  vergangenes  unb  fünf= 
Üxq^zsKTod,  ii.  3). 

470.  5tücfdjen,/rm/^,  trük,  as  in  KunftftücF. 

471.  unterlegen;  still  common  for  untermegs,  of  which 

the  old  form  was  untermegens,  used  by  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  Lessing  {Nathan,  iv.  8).  UntertPegs  laffen 
=  leave  alone^  leave  off.    For  the  I)ragoner  see  on  1.  675. 

475.  Bei  Crofle  =  bei  Sinnen;   'peace  of  mind'  being  the 

main  idea  in  Croft,  'comfort.' 

476.  iDas  li^axitS,  something  to  hmiself,  specially  his.     The 

Word  is  often  used  of  something  (in  dress,  etc.)  veiy 
*  choice  ' ;  see  1.  867. 

477.  fcf^ön;  see  on  Prot.  1.  2. 

480.  bie  prager,  musical  miners  (Berg!nappen)  from  Prag, 

so  called  as  if  known  as  the  '  Prag  Band.'  Schiller  at 
first  intended  to  introduce  only  one  musician  (Letter  to 
Goethe,  1798). 

481.  f] anbei  (plur.)  =  bother,  trouble,  quarrel. 

3d?  bin  \>Qihz'\,Here  I am!  rmforyoMl  cf.  11.  484,  639. 
8.  2iuf tritt, 
befommt  "otn  l{apu3iner  3U  faffcn,  i.e.  runs  into  him, 
and  embraces  him  instead  of  the  girl. 

The  following  are  extracts  (given  by  Düntzer)  from  the 
original  Tractate  (2Iuff ,  2Iuff  il^r  Ct^riften  1)  of  the  Viennese 
Capuchin  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara  (see  p.  liv.)  : — t.thi  tnan 
bod^  allerfeits,  als  I^ätte  ber  2IIImädjtige  (Sott  bas  c^iragra 
\\Vi<>  lonm  nidjt  mel^r  bareinfd^Iagen— Hid^t  ftet^en  tpie 
^aunen3er,  benen  ^il^n)eis  [3.  Pormurf]  ift  gefagtiüorben: 
'  Quid  hie  statis  tota  die  otiosi  ?'  — §u  fdjimpffen  feynb  alle 
bie  jenige  Solbaten,  bie  lieber  mit  ber  SabinI  als  mit  bem 
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Säbel  umbfpringcn — Solbatcn  bic  lieber  ^ahen  "Krug  als 
Krieg,  feynb  nid^ts  nu^— Der  gar  gro^e  unb  erfdjröcflid^e 
dornet  mag  woU.  ein  Hutl|en  gemeft  fein,  bie  uns  (Sott  in 
bi§  gro^e  Jenfter  gcftccft  hßi, — Dor  nielcn  ^a^ivcn  I^ero 
tft  bas  Hömifdje  Heid?  fd^ier  Hömifdj  arm  n)orben  burd) 
(täte  Krieg — €Ifa^  ift  ein  (Elenb'Sa^  n?orben  burd^  lauter 
Krieg;  ber  Hinein »Strol^m  ift  ein  peyn^StroI^m  iporben 
unb  anbere  £änber  in  (Elenber  feiert  ujorben — Die  Sünb 
ift  ber  Iltagnet,  meldjer  bas  fd^arpffe  (Eyfen  unb  Kriegs- 
Sdjmerbt  in  unfere  £änber  3icl]t— tlad?  bem  5  im  2IB(£ 
folgt  bas  C,  nad?  ber  Sünb  folgt  ber  SürcF— '  Et  ubi  erit 
victoria,  si  Deus  ofFenditur?' — Das  IPeib  in  bem  (Eüangelio 
I^at  ben  üerlol^rnen  (Srofdjen  gefud/t,  unb  gefunben;  ber 
Saul  t^at  bie  (Efel  gefugt  unb  gefunben ;  ber  3ofeptj  I^at 
feine  faubere  Brüber  gefudjt,  unb  gefunben;  ber  aber 
§udjt  nnb  €l]rbarfeit  beytl^eils  [einigen]  Solbaten  fud?t, 
ber  voitb  nid^t  piel  ftnben — lUorauff  3oannes  geantwortet : 
Ct^ut  niemanb  Uberlaft,  nod?  (Semalt:  'Contenti  estis 
stipendiis  vestris,'  unb  feyet  mit  eurem  Solb  5U  frieben 
— €s  ift  ein  (Sebott,  bu  folleft  bm  Ztamen  (Sottes  nid^t 
cytel  nennen.  IPann  eudj  follte  t?on  einem  jeben  ^ludjer 
ein  ^ärlein  ausgel^en,  fo  mürbe  eud?  in  einem  tTTonatl^  ber 
Sd^ebel  fo  glat,  unb  fo  er  aud?  bcs  2(bfoIons  Strobel  glei(^ 
märe,  als  mie  ein  gefottener  Kalbsfopff . — So  man  3U  allen 
IPetteren  [le.  oaths,  plur.  of  XPetterl],  meld/e  euer  ^lud^» 
gung  ausbrütet,  mü|te  bie  <SIoc!en  leutten,  man  fönbte 
gleid^samb  nid^t  Uteffner  genug  I^erbey  fd?affen — Daoib 
mar  ein  Solbat  ♦  .  .  bod^  I^at  biefer  ftreittbare  Kriegs« 
^ürft  feinem  niel  taufenb  ^euffel  auff  ben  Hucfen  gelaben 
— 3<^  üermeine  ja  nidjt,  ba%  man  bas  Vtlaul  mu^  als« 
meiter  aufffperren  3U  biefem  Sprud? :  (Sott  I^elf  bir,  als  ber 
Ceuffel  ^oü  bid?— Dor  eud?  nidjt  ftdjer  ift  bas  (Selb  in  ber 
(Emiren,  bie  (Erutjen  in  bem  i^aus,  bas  f^aus  in  bem  Dorff, 
bas  Dorf  in  bem  £anb. 

Line 

483.  Huzza  !  hooray  !  yahoo  !     Here^ s  jolly  ftm  !     Fm  for  you 

too !     He  repeats  the  words   of  the  ^äger,  who  has 

just  run  against  him, 
Dubelbumbei,  a  nonsensical  exclamation,  used  also  by 

Goethe. 
486.  2tntibaptiften,  the  Anabaptists  {i.e.  tPibertäufer,  in- 

stead  of  IPiebertäufer),  so  called,  implying  that  they 
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r/6';/zVrtf  baptism  [d.  Jestiiter,  941).  The  sect  was  much 
persecuted,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Zwinglian 
Reformation  in  Switzerland.  At  Zürich  many  were 
gefacft — tied  up  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the  lake. 
In  North  Germany  they  took  the  name  of  ITTcnTtontten, 
after  Menno  Simons  their  leader. 

487.  Sottntag;  see  on  1.  55.  For  a  Capuchin  this  strict 
Sabbatarianism  seems  rather  out  of  place. 

491.  Matt.  XX.  6.  As  in  the  original,  these  quotations  from 
the  Vulgate  are  loosely  translated  by  the  Speaker. 

495.    See  on  1.  112. 

497,  498.  Böf^men  .  .  .  gramen»  In  Saxony  and  other 
parts  ö  is  pronounced  by  the  common  people  almost 
exactly  as  e  or  ä ;  cf.  11.  181,  673. 

500.   Sabcl,  vulgär  for  Säbcl. 

502.  0jctxflirn;  ® jcnfttertta,  see  p.  xxxviii. 

508.  'ruTtter  =  I^cruntcr,  as  'rein  =  I^erein,  etc. 

511.  Klaget] aus,  house  of  mourning.  €s  tft  beffer  in  bas 
KIag{|aus  gelten,  benn  in  bas  Crinfl^aus. — Eccl.  vii.  3. 

513.  The  play  on  the  words  Heidj  and  reid^  cannot  be  given 
ii>  English.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  existed  from 
800  A.D. — 'when  Charles  the  Great  was  crowned 
Emperor  of  the  Romans  by  Pope  Leo  III.'  (Bryce) — 
until  1806,  when  Francis  II.  resigned  the  imperial 
crown — that  is,  for  more  than  1000  years  ;  or,  if  we 
consider  it  as  a  continuation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  for 
over  1750  years. 

515.  n)orben  for  getoorben,  as  in  the  original. 

516.  ausgenommen, /z7/acr^üf,  rohbed. 

517.  IPüfttt^Ümer,  a  word  coined  by  Schiller,  'wastedoms.' 
519.  Also  coined  words.      The  sufifix  ei  sometimes  means  *  the 

place  of,'  as  in  Drucferei,  Itteierei  (farm- house),  etc. 
Klüfte  would  mean  'ravines,'  'dens.' 
521.  (Elenber.  I  do  not  know  whether  Schiller,  or  rather 
Pater  Abraham,  was  aware  that  his  pun  was  justified  by 
more  than  merely  the  similarity  of  sound.  Pas  (Elenb, 
misery,  is  originally  bas  elelenbe,  or  elilenti, '  the  other 
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land '  (Lat.  alius)^  i.e.  the  foreign  land,  or  land  o 
banishment ;  hence  exile  and  misery.  (£tn  fdjöltC} 
rom  ^cimmel^  eingegebenes  IDort  (Jac.  Grimm). 

529.  \zxh  =  pungent. 

^rüiebel  is  uswaWy  fepi.  (Lat.  cczpa,  capulla).      Weigam 
says  it  is  used  as  masc.  in  Bavaria. 

530.  SS,  that  is  IDelj.     U  Stands  for  Unglü^. 

532.    Where  will  be  Jwpe  of  vidory  if  God  is  offended  ? 

534.  \&iXO'dn^tn,  to  shirk  or  cut  (work,  lectures,  church,  etc. 
From  5d?tl)an3  =  train  of  dress  (Sdjicppe)  ;  also  - 
J)aar30pf.  Hence  =  ftdj  aufpu^en,  to  dress  finel> 
swagger  about,  go  lazily  about  anything,  shirk. 

539.  faubcrn,  fine^  precious.  In  the  original  it  is  fein 
faubere.    See  on  I.  43. 

543.  Notice  this  use  of  au(^,  'even  though.' 

544.  iPüften;  see  on  1.  98. 

546.  gelaufen.  With  verbs  of  motion  the  past  part.  is  use 
where  we  use  present :  er  !omint  gefprungcn,  geritter 
gefat^ren,  l^erbeigeetlt,  etc.  This  is  not  to  be  confuse 
with  the  passive  part.  (see  on  1.  387). 

548.    What  shall  we  do  ? 

550.  *  And  he  said  unto  them,  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neith( 

accuse  any  falsely,  and  be  content  with  your  wages 
— Luke  iii.  14. 

551.  Conaitiare  (Siaaetetj')  exactly  =  fdjtnben  unb  t^\<X^ZW., 
554.    auf  niemanb  lügt,  teil  lies  on  [against)  7iobody  !  usuall 

gegen  or  mtber.  Xltan  leuget  (lügt)  gern  auf  bi 
£eute. — Sirach,  xix.  15. 

558.  follt,  old  form  for  follft. 

559.  ausFramen  =  to  unpack  Kram  (1.   404)  for  sale,  t 

rummage  out.  [In  the  original  it  is  ein  tDetter  aUi 
brüten;  lit.  to  hatch  an  oath.]  Cf.  Shakesp.  Hatn 
ii.  2,  'unpack  my  heart  with  words.' 

565.  ITTe^ncr,  or  Sacristan,  is  the  Ministrant  (as  Schiller  cal 
him — (Sang  n.  b.  (Hifettljatnmer)  who  rings  the  be 
during  the  celebration  of  Mass, 
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<£in  (Slöcflein  fjört  er  crflingen  fern, 

(£tn  pricfter  wav's  mit  beni  £cib  bcs  ^crrn, 

Doran  fam  ber  tUe^ner  gefdjritten. 

{Graf.  V.  Habsburg.) 

Here  in  a  more  general  sense,  '  sexton. ' 

^(i.  böfcs  (Sebct  =  ^^luc^. 

67.  ungemafcfjncn,  y^?^/. 

68.  ausging  :  as  in  the  original  :  we^-e  to  fall  out. 
75.   bod],  surely. 

T].  Sacra mcrtt  when  used  as  an  oath  is  often  changed  into 
Sacfcrmcnt  [Raub.  ii.  3) ;  we  find  also  Sappcrmeut  or 
Sd^appcrmcnt,  Sacf erlot  and  Sacferloft. 

80.   follt;  see  on  1.  558. 

84.  praFttfcrt,  used  in  plur.  for  cvil practices,  or  '  intrigues ' 

(HänFe) .     In  this  sense  probably  from  Fr.  pratiquer. 

85.  Both  Bercj  and  Burg  (refuges  in  war)  are  connected  with 

bergen,  to  put  itt  a  safe  place,  secure,  save. 
89.   Kommißbrot,     soldier's    ration    (commissariat)    bread 

[5d?tpar3brot.] 
91.  Kömmt,  a  common  form  of  Kommt;  cf.  tl^ät  =  tl]at, 
1.  32. 
bodj;  explanatory,  as  below,  593  ;  see  on  1.  ^"j. 

96.  Befd^ü^c  meine  f^ecrbe — nid^t!  the  negative  of  IPeibc 

meine  Sdjafc. — ^Joh.  xxi.  16. 

97.  Das;  see  on  1.  52. 

fo  ein;  used  generally  in  contempt  or  depreciation,  as  : 
Das  ift  fo  ein  gan3  gemötinlid^er  f^unb,  etc.  It  may 
be  often  translated  by  'just  a  .  .  .,'  or  'a  regulär';  cf. 
on  1.  198.  But  when  the  fo  is  emphasised  it  =  foldj. 
Ex.  So  ein  IKenfd?  I 
,98.  £el^ren;  see  on  1.  98.  Wallenstein  was  indifferent  to 
the  religious  beliefs  of  his  soldiers.  (Da  fragt  Hiemanb, 
was  (Einer  glaubt,  I.  319.)  He  was  hated  by  the 
Jesuits  (see  on  1.  316),  wbose  influence  at  the  Imperial 
Court  was  very  strong. 

)Oi.   Bramarbas.     The  name  of  a  braggart  in  a  comedy  by 
Holberg,   the   great   comic   Danish  poet ;    said   to   be 
from  Danish  bra?n  =  pradjt  and  prat^Ierei,     The  verb 
H 
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bramarbafircn  is  also  used  by  Schiller — Der  IVzin 
bramarbafirt  aus  betnem  (Sel^trnc  {J^äud.  i.  2). 

604.  Stralfunb;  see  on  1.  141. 

605.  gcfdjl offen,  locked,  clamped,  riveted.      (Not  to  be  con- 

founded  with  the  expression  mentioned  on  1.  417.) 

606.  This  verse  was   omitted   by  mistake  in  the   first  printed 

editions,  and  (though  necessary  for  the  rhyme)  is  still 
omitted  from  many  modern  editions.  It  was  preserved 
in  the  copy  used  for  the  Berlin  theatre. 

609.   Holofernes,  the  (probably  mythical)  general  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,  slain  by  Judith. 

611.   A  clever   application    of  the   fact   (see  1.    628  sq.)  that 
Wallenstein  had  a  nervous  horror  of  a  crowing  cock, 
as  of  all  loud  and  shrill  noises.      Whether  in  palace 
or  in  camp,  complete  silence  was  kept  in  his  vicinity. 
(ITtu^  alles  mausftill  um  \\{M  fein,  1.  633.)    §u)ölf 
Patrouillen,  says  Schiller,  mußten  bie  Hunbe  um 
feinen  palaft  madjen,  um  \zbz\\  £ärm  ab3ut^altcn. 
♦  .  .  Kein  (Scraffel  ber  VO<xq,z\\  burfte  feiner  IPoI^nung 
nat^e  fommen,  yx\\\i  bte  Strafen  n)urben  nidjt  feiten 
burd?  Ketten  gefperrt.     Stumm,  voxz  bie  Zugänge 
3U  \\[W\,  mar  aud?  fein  Umgang,    (^tnfter,  perfd^Ioffen, 
unergrünbltdj,  fparte  er  feine  IDorte  met^r  als  feine 
(5cfdjen!e  ...  er  lad/te  niemals.    A  contemporary 
epitaph  on  him  {Theatr.  Eur.  iii.  p.  185)  says — 
<5cir  laxi  xoax  ibm  fein  böf]mifd]  f)trn, 
Könnt'  nidjt  leiben  ber  Sporen  Klirrn, 
^•)ahr^,  Rennen,  ^unb  er  banbifirt  [Iä§t  fangen] 
Jtücr  (Drten^  wo  er  logtrt. 

612.  um  bic^  gefc^cl^en,  Ws  all  over  {iip)  uiith  you.     Um 

here  merely  =  as  to ;  compare,  without  confounding, 
the  um  in  umbringen,  umfommen  (Lat.  perdere, 
perii'e).  Die  aEe  ftnb  um  it^r  (Selb  (ge!ommen),  1. 
823.  Notice  the  sudden  change  from  the  respectful  (£r 
to  the  abusive  l^Vi.%  see  on  1.  82. 

613.  (Seilet  I|tn,  \mi>  faget  bemfelben  ;^ud?s. — Luke  xiii.  32. 

614.  l^Vi  btft  bes  Cobesl  yoji  a7'e  a  dead  man!     Possibly 

=  bes  Sobes  Kinb  (cf.  h  Al'Sov),  or  simply  '  belonging 
to  Death.'    Ex.  (£r  tft  '<>ts  Teufels,  bes  l^euFers,  hts 
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KuFufs  (1.  760),  etc.  ;  cf.  2^  tl|u'  was  meines  2tmts 
{IV.  Teil,  i.  3). 

615.  legen  fidj  bretn;  see  on  1.  21. 

616.  5prücfjel  =  Sprüdjietn.     This  form   of  the  diminutive 

is  common  im  Dolfsmnnbe  through  all  Germany, 
especially  in  the  south  ;  cf.  BÜcfpel,  Kinb'I,  ^äuf 'I, 
f^änfcl  or  ßanf'I,  etc. 
618.  Sünben  Pater;  evidently  formed  on  the  model  of  £ügen= 
nater, 
HTufftg,  from  bcr  ITtnff  =  orig.  a  wry-mouth,  hence  a 
sulky,  grumbling  fellow  (our  'muff'?);  Htuffel,  or 
UTops  (this  Said  by  Weigand  to  be  an  English  word) 
is  a  pug-dog,  so  called  from  its  distorted  mouth. 

621.  (Einen  Stein  bes  Einlaufens  unb  einen  ^z\s  ber  2Ierger= 
nis, — Rom.  ix.  33. 


•   9,  2Iuftrttt. 

The  first  twelve  verses  were  inserted  by  Schiller  almost  at  the 
last  moment  before  the  play  was  put  on  the  stage,  to  connect 
the  sermon  with  what  follows. 

624.   (Söifel,   or  (Sü(fel   {ojtomatop.),   A.S.  coce,    Eng.  cock. 
In  Bavaria  also  Gogkelhan. 

626.  It  was  only  jtist  said^  I  stippose  .  .  . 

627.  ntdjt  gan3   oljne,  sc.   (Srunb.     This  elliptical   use  of 

ol^ne  is  not  uncommon,  as — I)te  Sadje  tft  nid^t  gan3 

ol^ne  [sc.  IDal^rfdjeinlid^fett] ;  Sie  tft  fdjmucf ,  aber 

bie  anbern  ftnb  aud?  ntdjt  gan3  ot|ne  [sc.  Sdjönljeit] ; 

®I^ne  fein  =  ol^ne  (Selb  fein  (students'  slang). 
630.    See  on  1.  61 1. 
632.   It  was   a  vulgär  belief  that   a  lion  could  not   endure  a 

crowing  cock.      In  an  old  Latin  epitaph  on  Wallenstein 

we  find — '  Qui  galli  cantus,    Libyci  de  more  leonis 

Horruit. ' 
635.  Sein  immer  arbeitenber  Kopf  brandete  Stille. — Sch., 

■^ojähr.    Kr.;  see    on   1.    611.       The   cognate    accus. 

after  benfen  is  of  late  usage  (especially  since  Klop- 

stock) — 
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Lino 

Dann  benft  mein  (Seift  mit  preis  unb  Danf 
Die  5d]icfung. — Gellert. 

Seit  er  bas  "Kinb  in  iljrer  (Sefellfdjaft  badjte. — GOETHE. 
636.   Sd^Iagt    3ul    G^z'z;^  ?V  /lim/      The  idea  seems  that  of 
hitting  ^ome,  as  we  say.     ;^rifdj,  Bruber  I  S^Ia^  3U, 
Bruberl  [A/mna  von  JBamAelm,  i.  i). 
638.  Da  fc^t's  ^tebe  =  ba  gtebt's  ^icbe.    Se^en  is  used 
with  this  meaning  in  only  a  few  similar  expressions,  as 
(Es  VDivb  ^änbel  (Sd^impfmortc,  (Srobl^eiten)  fc^en. 
644.   Bäscfjert,  dim.  of  Bafc,  «rc'^,  used  in  familiär  address,  as 

Veiter,  (Secatter,  (Scoatterin  (1.  1002). 
646.  bei  ftdj;  see  on  1.  14. 

648.  Profo^,  from  Lat.  prcEposihis  (Eng.   provost),   the  head 

of  the  regimental  police.      Propft  is  another  form  of 
the  Word,  used  generally  of  an  ecclesiastical  provost. 

649.  JTtanbat,  decree^  general  order^  i.e.   against   using  false 

dice. 
652.  The  quiet,  unobtrusive  entrance  of  the  arquebusier  (he 
is  not  even  announced  in  the  stage  directions)  is  in 
keeping  with  his  character.  These  arquebusiers  (only 
one  of  whom  speaks,  the  other  silently  looking  on  as  a 
k:ü)0oj'  TTphauiirov)  are  called  by  Goethe,  Hepräfentantcit 
bes  red?tltd?en  unb  pflid^tltebenbcn  %\z\\s  ber  2Innec. 
They  belong  to  Tiefenbach's  regiment,  which  had  been 
quartered  at  Brieg  in  Schlesien,  to  protect  that  country 
from  the  Swedes.  By  his  humane  and  charitable  views 
with  regard  to  the  peasant  ('thepeasant  is  a  human 
being,  so  to  say ')  and  the  working  classes  (Ztät^rftanb), 
and  by  his  opinion  of  war  as  an  evil  (1.  966),  the 
arquebusier  is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  Jäger,  who 
speaks  of  him  with  contempt  (11.  659,  1007),  and  he  is 
distinguished  by  a  few  delicate  and  skilful  touches  from 
the  cuirassier,  who,  while  he  pities  the  sufferers,  and 
has  an  evident  leaning  towards  the  delights  of  home 
and  peace,  accepts  war  as  a  necessity,  and  glories  in 
the  soldier's  life.  The  arquebusier  remains  unshaken 
in  his  loyalty  towards  the  Emperor,  and  when  he  finds 
that  he  is  outvoted  he  quietly  leaves  the  scene  with  his 
comrade,  after  paying  for  what  he  has  drunk,  which  is 
ntdjt  bcr  Hebe  tpertb.     2lrfebufter,  from  Ital.  archi- 
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bngio,  lit.  'arch-hole'  or  '  fork-barrel,'  so  callecl  from 
the  heavy  gun  (£^afen=  ober  (Sabelbüd^fc)  which  was 
rested  upon  a  kind  of  inverted  pitchfork. 

655.  (Einem  'bas  VOoti  tzi>t\i  =  partetnel^men,  take  one's 

part. 
659.   (Scnatter,  contemptuous,  as  we  might  say  «gaffer';  cf. 
Fr.  coviplre. 

661.  Ironical. 

662.  Goethe  calls  these  cuirassiers  eine  füIjTtere  uttb  gebtibctere 

Klaffe  UTenfdjen.  The  first  Speaker  comes  from 
Brüggen  {Tod^  iii.  15),  and  belongs  to  the  Walloon 
regiment  of  Graf  Pappenheim,  who  feil  at  Lützen,  now 
under  the  command  of  Max  Piccolomini.  The  second 
is  from  Köln,  and  is  in  a  Lombard  regiment.  Of  the 
former  Carlyle  says,  'The  Pappenheimer  is  an  older 
man,  more  sedate  (than  the  Jäger).  .  .  .  He  has 
wandered  over  Europe,  and  gathered  settled  maxims 
of  soldierly  privilege.  .  .  .  With  his  military  stoicism 
is  blended  a  dash  of  homely  pathos.'     See  on  1.  652. 

669.  tDas  =  *as  quick  as';  the  usual  expression,  as,  (Er  lief, 
vo(xs  er  nur  laufen  konnte» 

671.  mit  foldjem  t)oI!e,  i.e.  as  the  Sdjarff c^ü^en,  and 
other  such  (SeftnbeL 

673.  IDallon  is  related  to  Lat.  Gallus,  Gallicus.  The 
Walloons  are  the  aboriginal  Gallic  or  Celtic  inhabit- 
ants  of  Belgium.  The  same  root  exists  in  tpälfi^ 
('foreign,'  i.e.  not  Teutonic ;  especially  Italian  or 
French)— IDales  {pays  de  Galles),  VOaVixs  (Valais), 
IDallnu^,  lUallad^ei,  etc. ;  see  1.  786,  787. 
bem;  for  the  rhyme,  see  on  1.  497. 

675.  The  Irish  dragoon,  who  here  again  joins  the  other 
Speakers,  is  a  rough,  self-reliant  soldier  of  fortune — a 
Sd^attenbilb  of  Buttler,  his  chief.  Evidently  incapable 
of  taking  a  part  in  the  discussion  that  follows,  he  only 
blurts  out  (with  his  friends  the  Sd^arffd^Ü^en,  with 
whom  he  has  been  gambling)  a  '  Success  to  the  Army,' 
and  sings  a  verse  of  the  concluding  song. 

677.  (Dberft  (Oberfts,  I.  685)  is  decl.,  either  tveak  or  sfrong, 
according  as  it  is  regarded  as  an  adjectival  noun  or  not. 
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One  can  say,  mcttt  0berfter,  or  mein  ©bcrft.  For 
Pappenheim's  death,  see  p.  xxxviii. 

680.  I^at  was  roraus,  lit.  'has  something  before  others,'  is 
privileged. 

684.  ausbringen;  often  =  *to  propose'  (a  toast)  ;  not  un- 
frequently  also  =  io  let  otU  (divulge),  as,  VO\t  ift  bas 
(Setjeimnis  ausgenommen?  lf>er  bat  es  ausge» 
brad^t  ?  This  news,  brought  by  the  second  cuirassier, 
is,  as  it  were,  an  unexpected  discord  introducing  a  new 
key  and  the  £]auptmotit» — that  of  allegiance — in  which 
the  sentiments  of  the  various  characters  are  more 
strongly  accentuated. 

687.  Sinb  üolter  (Sift,  they  are  ftUl  of  poison,  i.e.  *  they 
are  looking  daggers.'  The  genit.  termination  is  not 
always  iised  after  üoller;  thus  we  have  foller  .  .  » 
alles  Unflats  (Matt,  xxiii.  27),  but  ein  (Sefidjt  üoller 
2IusbrU(f  (Eckermann).  Possibly  the  expression  assimi- 
lates  itself  to  those  of  jueasure,  as  ein  (Sias  PoU  VOtxn 
{not  XPeins). 

692.   UTann  (as  1.  735),  used  in  sing,  in  such  expressions  ;  cf. 
3el^n  ;^U^,    brei   pfunb,   'a  thousand  horse,'   'duck,' 
'snipe,'  etc. 
auffi^cn;  see  on  1.  113. 

696.  abfonberlidj,  usually  befonbers. 

697.  ja  ;  see  on  1.  5. 

698.  *Him  from  Milan,'  i.e.   Ferdinand,   Cardinal  Infante  of 

Spain,  son  of  Philip  III.,  who  had  some  time  previously 
been  made  Stattl^alter  of  the  Netherlands.  He  was 
at  present  at  Milan  (see  on  11.  143,  144),  and  troops 
to  escort  him  thence  to  his  new  government  (6000 
horse  according  to  SchiJler's  Hist.  ;  8000  according  to 
this  passage  and  Fic.  ii.  7)  were  demanded  for  him  frofn 
Wallenstein  by  the  Emperor.  As  Stattl^alter  he  later 
in  this  year  (1634)  took  an  inglorious  part  in  the  raid 
on  Trier  after  the  battle  of  Nördlingen.  (See  Seh., 
20/ä/ir.  Kr.^  bk.  V.) 

706.  f ollen  xoxt,  sc.  mad^en;  a  common  ellipsis,  as  VOo 
ipollen  Sie  I]in  ?  etc. 

708.  The  '  red  hat '  is,  of  course,  the  Cardinal. 
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714.  ^ortuna,  as  1.  420. 
716.   Cf.  the  vulgär,  'with  all  this  here  talk.' 
(Screb' ;  see  on  Prot.  1.  34. 

719.  Bcfel^Ibuc^,  order-booJi.     Cf.  our  'he  talks  like  a  book.' 

720.  Bäsd^en;  see  on  1.  644. 

721.  IKcInerfcr,  more   accurately  ITtcInt^er.      There   is   no 

wine  grown  in  Bohemia  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Prag 
and  in  the  Elbe  valley,  between  Melnik  (at  the  junction 
of  the  Moldau)  and  Aussig,  a  short  distance  above 
'  Saxon  Switzerland.'  The  pompous,  pedantic  lan- 
guage  of  the  IDac^tmcifter  in  the  follovving  speeches  is 
inimitable. 
726.  bas  Häd?ftc  =  bte  nädjftcn  Umftänbc;  cf.  Du  ftc^fi  311 
UJCtt,  JTtacd^tat?eIt  1  VOzx  l^anbelt,  mu§  für's  Häd/fte 
forden  (Egmont).  What  is  near  can  be  seen  in  detail ; 
hence  also  details  as  opposed  to  bas  (5an3C.  Cf. 
Xi,'i^ZXZS=  fürt  her  partktclars,    as   often   in   advertise- 

ments  of  houses,  etc. — ZTäl]cres  beim  ^ausmann, 
'  further  particulars  from  the  porter. ' 

728.  über fc^ lagen,  here  =  einen  Ueberfdjiag  madjen,  i.e.  to 
make  a  rough  calculation  or  general  estimate.  The 
XDad^tmetfter  here  apes  his  master  in  scorning  details. 

735-  (Sef rettet:  com  5d?tlbu)ad?eftel^en  befreiter  Solbat 
(Weigand),  i.e.  lance-corporal. 

tltann,  1.  692. 

740.  bes  Ccufels  fein  .  .  .;  see  on  1.  420. 

741.  KoIIet  (better  CoIIet,  as  it  is  directly  from  Fr.  collef,  or 

Ital.  rö//^//^),  plur. -e,  or -er ;  =Hettia(fe.    Cf.  Koller, 
1.  359- 

742.  f(^met^en,  a  common,  rather  vulgär,  yNOxdi  =  chtcck,  dash, 

hurl. 
po^  is  Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bocfs,  i.e.  bes  Bocfs  1 

=  bes  Ceuf eis  I  (the  medieval  devil  having  inherited 

the  goat  nature  from  the  ancient  Satyr  or  Faun). 
745.   lad^en,  v^^ith  genit.   (pers.  pron.)  =:auslad^en, /az/^^  a/, 

langh  to  scorn,  deride. 
749  sq.   He  means  the  first  army,  which  was  raised  in  1625 — 

'  eight  or  nine  years  ago. '     The  saying  is  commonly 
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attributed  to  Wallenstein  that  'an  army  of  50,000  can 
feed  itself;  (see  Seh.,  y^jähr.  Kr.  bk.  ii.)  Ranke, 
however,  asserts  that  he  can  find  no  contemporary 
authority  for  it.  Trench  {Gtist.  AdolpJms)  compares 
Napoleon's  words  to  Junot,  who  hesitated  to  advance 
on  the  plea  of  inability  to  feed  his  troops  :  '  An  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men  can  live  anywhere,  even  in  a 
desert.' 

760.  bettn  Kltfuf.  The  cuckoo  seems  (probably  from  its 
habits)  to  be  amongst  most  nations  a  bird  of  ill  fame, 
and  to  have  been  the  object  of  various  superstitions. 
In  this  expression  it  ftcl|t  als  altt^cibnifdjer  gauber= 
rogel  für  bcn  Ceufel  (Weigand). 

767.  prof  t  irtal^l3e{tl  [prosit,  Lat.)  lit.  *may  the  meal  do 
good  !'  an  expression  used  after  meals,  as  Pic.  iv.  6 — 
f^crr  Brubcrl  profit  IUat|l3citI  ((Sefcgttetc  inal^I= 
3ett  is  more  usual.)  But  also  commonly  used  as 
expletive — for  instance  by  comic  actors  when  pausing 
-  for  breath,  etc.,  as  our  '  bless  me  !'  Cf.  profit  Heu= 
jat^r  I  the  greeting  that  resounds  through  the  streets  of 
German  towns  when  the  bells  ring  in  the  New  Year. 
Profit  I  or  (Sefunbl^Ctt  1  is  also  an  exclamation  used 
when  any  one  sneezes  (said  to  date  from  the  time  of  the 
great  Plague). 

770.  That  is,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  at  Vienna  would  order 
where  we  are  to  be  billeted  (einquartiert)  and  what 
our  bin  of  fare  is  to  be. 

772.  b  er  alte  Bettel,  'the  old  nonsense.'    Bettel  =  beggary  ; 

hence — trumpery,  rubbish,  foUy. 

773.  tPtrb's  ftel^ctt   <xxi.      This  tDortfellung  (of  which  I 

know  no  other  example  in  modern  literature)  occurs  in 
writers  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  Century — the  contem- 
poraries  of  Wallenstein.  Its  use  by  Schiller  is  one  of 
many  proofs  of  the  assiduity  with  which  he  collected 
materials  from  such  sources.  The  following  examples 
(from  Logau,  1604- 165  5)  are  kindly  supplied  me  by  the 
Editor  of  this  Series.  The  first  is  interesting  as  being 
very  much  in  the  style  of  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara  (1. 

515  sq-)— 
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<£in  Sdieulanb  bi\t  bu  je^t,  ®  liebes  tEeutfdjIanb,  tporben 

Durdj  §orn,  Hcib,  Krieg,  (Setoalt,  burdj  rauben  unb  burdj  morbcn, 
(£tn  jebcr  fdieut  [\d}  nun,  in  bidj  3u  bauen  ein, 

IDeil  meljr  fein  ITtcnfcIj  in  bir,  nur  lauter  Ceuffel  feyn. 
IDcr  bei  fjofe  bienen  voil,  roil  bafelbfi  gnab  erringen, 
IDie  mu§  ber  ftdj  ftellen  an,  redjt  3U  ratlien  feinen  Dingen  ? 

2InftcI^cn  =  tüäljrcn,  bauern»  Ex.  €s  ftunb  nur  an  eine 
fleine  VOc'ilc  (Wackernagel) ;  2Inftanb  es  lange  §eit, 
bis  idi  eröffnet  il]r,  irie  fie  mir  anftanb  (Rückert). 

775.  (Etnemni^tgrünfein,  /ö  feel  ill-tvill  against  any  07ie. 
The  idea  is  probably  that  of  the  freshness  and  sweet- 
ness  of  green  foliage.  Stiefüäter,  bie  il^ren  Kinbcrn 
nic^t  grün  finb  (Luther).  Cf.  Sid?  aw  '^tmaVi^ts 
grüne  (bcftc)  Seite  fe^en ;  Hidjt  ganj  grün  bei 
3emanbcn  ftet^en  (to  be  no  longer  in  his  good  books). 

784.  Cf.  Das  fcf^reibt  fid?  ^cr,  1.  523. 

7S6.   See  on  11.  441,  675;  and  for  IPallon,  tPälfd^er,  1.  673. 

791.  (^eberfee;    ein  Heiner  See  in  bem  Donaufreife  bcs 

je^igen  Königreid^s  IPürtemberg,  bas  3ur  §eit  bes 
30]äl^r.  Krieges  eine  (Sraffd^aft  bes  ^cr3ogtums 
S^VdOihzw.  mar  (Goldbeck),  büntzer  says  that  it  was 
so  called  from  the  feathery  cotton-grass  that  grows  on 
its  banks. 

792.  Sd?n)y3,  the  name  of  the  canton  from  which  the  (Eibgenof= 

fenfdjaft  took  its  name,  is  often  used,  especially  by  the 
Swiss  themselves,  for  bic  Sc^tpei3,  Switzerland. 

794.  tt>ismar,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin, 

between  Lübeck  and  Rostock. 

795.  €ger,  the  scene  of  Wallensteins   Tod,  an  old  Bohemian 

town,  once  strongly  fortified,  near  the  Bavarian  frontier, 
lies  on  the  river  Eger  (tributary  of  the  Elbe),  between 
the  Fichtel  and  the  Tepler  Gebirge.  Schloss  Eger 
(where  Terzky  and  his  companions  were  murdered), 
originally  built  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  (about  1180), 
Stands  on  a  rock  above  the  river.  Wallenstein's  murder 
took  place  in  the  Bürgermeisterei. 

796.  See  on  1.  182. 

801.  'R(^&ii=just,  qtiite  ;  cf.  redjt  guti  red^t  \[Z\%  {hien  chaud), 
etc. 
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802.   cirtgrctfctt;  the  idea  is  that  of  two  cogwheels  *  catch- 

ing '  in  each  other,  hence  often  used  to  express  mutual 

influence  or  co-operation. 
805.   Notice  the  mood  ;  so  that  you  never  would  .   .   . 
807.  mctnCebtag,  a  common abbreviation for  mctttc  £ebtagc. 

Fü.  i.  2,  iftein  iebtag  benf  td^  brau.     In  Luther's 

transl.    all    mein    £ebtagc   (Is.   xxxviii.  15)   has  been 

changed  into  aUc  meine  £ehtaq,e, 
811.  €tnem  ans  ^chen  fommen;  lit.  'toattack  aperson's 

life,'  z.e.  to  kill,  tuin,  exterminate.  The  expression  is 
unusual.  The  impersonals  es  gel^t  ans  £ebcn  {de  vita 
agitiir),  CS  q,z\i  <X\\  bid^  (you  are  being  attacked),  etc., 
are  common. 

817.   alles;  see  on  1.  151. 

820.  ftc^  feljen  laffen,  i.e.  make  a  fine  show. 

821.  angreifen,  used  often  of  an  exhausting  attack  of  illness. 

*  They  drew  on  themselves  beyond  their  means.' 

823.   um;  See  on  1.  612. 
825.   ^Iu(^,  curse,  i.e.  rtiin. 

832.  alle  für  einen  tTTann  fteI^en  =  to  stand  together  as 

one  man.     Cf.  1.  1000,  für  einen  ftel^n. 

833.  orbenanjett,  a  verb  formed  from  Fr.  ordonnance ;  see 

on  1.  347.  Schiller  also  uses  ®rbonnan3  ( Tod^  v.  2  ; 
Fiesco,  iv.  7,  etc.)  Here  it  is  used  as  a  grand  word, 
contemptuously. 

841.  From  feieren,  to  shear,  comes  ungefdjoren,  originally 
applied  to  a  sheep  which  is  left  unshorn,  and  therefore 
unbeläfttgt.  Hence  ftd?  fdjeren  =  ftd?  beläftigen,  ftdj 
befümmern ;  also  impers.  mid?  fd^iert  es  oiel ;  tpas 
fd^iert  mtd?  bas,  etc. 

844.  Notice  the  constr.  with  Ijören  (cf.  laffen,  1.  17),  as  in 
Eng.  '  I  heard  teil ' ;  Ital.  vedere  fare  (see  done). 
That  verbs  such  as  I^ören,  laffeu,  fetten,  lernen,  leieren, 
when  thus  used,  have  the  nature  of  auxiliaries  may  be 
Seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  past  Compound  tenses 
they  generally  remain  (as  tnüffen,  bürfen,  etc.)  in  the 
infin.  Thus  idj  \[(xht  es  er3äl^len  I]ören ;  id^  I^ätte  fie 
nie  fennen  lernen,  etc. 
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846.  The  conditions  on  which  Wallenstein  accepted  command 
(see  p.  xxxvii.)  were  that  he  shüuld  hold  the  position  of 
an  independent  prince  of  the  Empire  in  his  relations 
with  Ferdinand ;  that  he  should  have  the  absolute 
command,  free  from  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  or  others,  over  all  German  troops  enlisted 
under  Austrian  or  Spanish  colours ;  that  he  alone 
should  dispense  commissions,  promotions,  rewards,  and 
punishments,  and  should  assign  conquered  or  confis- 
cated  territory.  How  far  he  was  allowed  to  treat  in- 
dependently  with  the  enemy  is  a  vexed  question.  By 
those  who  ascribe  to  him  noble  instead  of  treasonable 
motives  it  is  stated  that  in  his  dealings  with  the  Swedes 
he  was  acting  entirely  within  his  rights.  The  fact  that 
he  insisted  on  the  future  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
Restitutio7isedict  gives  some  colour  to  the  assertion 
that  his  acts  were  dictated  by  a  wish  for  peace. 

852.  (EIjrcttfad^CTt,  here=prerogatwes,  i.e.  those  of  an  'im- 
mediate  and  independent  prince  of  the  Empire. ' 

859.  An  unusual  but  vigorous  form  of  expression  that  might 
easily  occur  with  a  Speaker  who,  as  the  IPadjtmetftcr, 
is  waxing  a  little  warm.  He  merely  changes  the  con- 
struction,  and  says  bcs  HctdjCS  ;^Ürft  instead  of 
Heidjsfürft  or  ^^Ürft  htS  2lctd?CS,  thereby  emphasising 
the  fact  that  Wallenstein  is  a  prince  of  the  Empire. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  emasculating  the 
passage  (as  DUntzer,  Goldbeck,  etc.)  by  any  pedantic 
emendation,  such  as  (Er  tft  ein  Uttmittclbarcr  W\(ü 
freier,  Des  .  ♦  .  An 'immediate  prince  of  the  Empire' 
was  one  who,  as  also  a  reidjsfreie  Stabt,  owed  allegiance 
only  and  directly  (that  is,  not  through  any  territorial 
lord)  to  the  Kaiser  as  Head  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  possessed  a  vote  at  the  Imperial  Diet. 
b er  ^ayer  is  Maximilian.     Cf.  1.  114. 

861.  Branbcis,  on  the  Elbe,  not  far  from  Prag, 
getl^an;  see  on  Prol.  1.  3. 

862.  felbften;  cf.  bortett  (1.  142),  ron  ^^anwtw,  rott  trantten, 

üOTt  felbften  (Goethe),  old  forms  now  used  mostly  im 
PoÜsmunbc.  On  iQthJanuaiy  1628  Wallenstein  was 
made  a  Heidjsfürft  in  virtue  of  his  newly  -  acquired 
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duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  waited  at  the  Emperor's 
table  in  Brandeis  Castle.  Though  recognised  l3y  the 
Emperor  as  the  reigning  duke  and  allowed  to  bebccfctt 
fein  f  ürftlic^  i^aupt,  he  had  only  received  Mecklenburg 
as  a  temporary  pledge  (see  p.  xxxi.  n.),  and  was  later 
deprived  of  his  title  at  the  Regensburg  Diet,  so  that  he 
was  now  (1634)  no  longer  an  unmittelbarer  Heid?s= 
fürft.  But  we  must  not  expect  entire  consistency  or 
accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  zealous  HPad^tmeifter. 

867.  fel^r  apart,  very  special,  *a  great  distinction ' ;    see  on 

1.  476. 

868.  gelten  laffen,  let pass  (as  money),  accept. 

870.  Matt.  xxii.  20,  lPe§  ift  bas  Bilb  unb  Heberfdjrif t  ? 
874.   The  argument  is  faulty,  for  even  as  Duke  of  Friedland 

Wallenstein  had  possessed  the  right  of  coining  money. 

Düntzer  speaks  of  Ducaten,  dualer,  (Sulben  (florins), 

unb  (Srofd]en  mit  feinem  (Sepräg. 
876,    Durc^Taudjt,  serene   highness  (old   partic.   from    burd?= 

leud^ten),  is  a  general  title  of  princely  personages.    The 

Superlative,  burd^Iaud^tigft  or  allerburd^laudjtigft,  is 

used  only  of  reigning  princes  or  dukes. 
883.   See  on  1.  55. 
889.   in  (Eieren,  honourably.     This  may  be  the  old  dat.  sing. 

terminätion  (1.  98),  or,  as  Grimm  says,  the  dat.  plural. 

"^o^oi  fold^e  in  (Staren,  Phil.  ii.  29.     VO<xs  (Sott  voxSS. 

3U  €I^ren  mad^cn  (Luther). 
894.  bem  f^crrn,  i.e.  bem  Kaifer. 

896,  897.  IPcr  madjt  il]n  .  .  .  3U  .  ,  .;  see  on  Prol,  1.  6. 
899.   As  Ital.  vanto  (cf.  vantaggio)  and  Lat.  gloria  mean  both 

*vaunt'  and  'fame,'  so  '^txs  gro^e  IPort  =  pral]lerei 

and  Hul)m.    Das  gro^e  IDort  füfjren  =  to  speak  big, 

and  also  '  to  take  the  lead.' 
902.  im  golbenen  ^itnmer.     In  such  cases  (as  in  many 

others,    e.g.    beim   2IusgeI]en ;    am  ITTontag;    3UTn 

Ztarren  mad^ett,  etc. )  we  do  not  use  the  definite  article. 

Transl.  'in  gilded  Chambers.' 
907.  3^  pftege  es  fo  3U  I^alten  =  id?  pffege  es  fo  3U  tnacfjen. 
909.   From  the  idea  of  carrying  carefully  (a  child,  or  anything 

fragile)  in  one's  hands,  auf  ben  f^änben  tragen  =  /ö 
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trecä  kindly,  to  have  a  tender  regard  for.      Cf.  Matt. 

iv.  6,  ftc  oerben  btd^  auf  "bzn  ?iän!)tn  tragen. 
910.   fid;  fönnen  füljlen,  lit.    *feel  himself  able,'  i.e.  have 

self-respect,  feel  that  he  is  somehody. 
913-  frifd?,  1.  390. 

fpi den  um  .   .   .,  play  for,  stake. 
924.  er  mu^  üorbet;  see  on  1.  706  and  cf.  1.  947. 
926.  Craubenlefc;  sqq  on  Frol.  1.  28. 
928.    an  follows  words  denoting  possession  or  want ;  as  arm, 

retdj,  frud^tbar,  ftarf ,  BXangel,  Ueberflu^,  etc.    What 

does  he  possess  ofworth  or  value  1 

932.   See  on  1.  652. 

elenb;  see  on  1.  521  and  Pro/.  1.  2. 
934.   See  on  1.  662. 

f  ommen  for  gekommen — 

(Softes  Sobn  iji  fommcn 
Uns  3u  fteil  unb  ^rontmen. 
938.   Ztapolt,  the  Italian  name  for  ZTeapel  (Naples). 

941.    '^t\}X\\tt  for  'Jesuit.'     It  was  often  pronounced  'Jesu- 
wider,' =  'Antichrist.'     See  on  1.  486. 

943.  IDamms,  1.  254. 

944.  He  =  nein. 

945.  erjagen;  seeonl.  454. 

955«   (Sel^ubel  =  £^ubelet,  Sdjererei.     Carlyle  translates  :    'the 
World 's  poor  restless  scramble.' 

956.  roegfc^auen;  cf.  megtraben,  1.  959. 

958.  fic^  \Oiht\i  (Lat.  se  habere,  Gr.   ^xet;/)  =  [ein.     Das  \o.\. 

ftd^  ntc^t  nötl^ig ;  €r  tjat  fid^  gut  (has  an  easy  time), 
etc. 

959.  tDegtraben;  cf.  1.  956.    JDeg,  in  such  expressions,  is  like 

our  '  away,'  giving  an  idea  of  carelessness.      '  To  trot 
away  over  others'  heads.'     Cf.  1.  984. 

961.  'The  sword   is   no  longer  by  the  scales,'  i.e.   no  longer 

wielded  by  Justice. 

962.  2iber  fo,  but,  as  things  are  .   .   . 
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963.  mt(^  Ienfen  =  mtd?  neigen;  an  expression  very  natural 

in  a  mounted  cuirassier. 

964.  mtdj  menfd^Iidj  faffen,  hehave  (lit.  compose  or  hold 

myself)  Jmmatily. 

965.  Schiller  orig.  wrote  2ISer  td?  \>X.CiVi6ciZ  ntd^t  .   .  .,  which 

he  later  altered  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm.  The  con- 
nection  with  "{(XWM.  is  loose,  but  the  expression  gains 
much  in  vigour  by  the  alteration  and  is  quite  intelligible. 

967.  geratf|cn;  see  on  1.  281  ;  for  construction,  Prol.  1.  3  ; 
for  sentiment  expressed,  1.  652. 

969.  "^w  btC  fed?3Cf^n  3^I^^'/^it.  'up  to  thesixteenyears,' 
i.e.  'going  on  for  sixteen  years';  cf.  bis  tief  in  bie 
Ztad^t;  er  get|t  ins  britte  3al^r,  etc.,  and  vam  h  ras 
diaKoaiovi.     See  on  Fro/.  1.  80. 

979.  (2tnI^auen  =  to  hew  into  :  hence  (of  cavalry)  /0  chargc. 

980.  2lnf  et)  cn  =  '  to  set  on,'  i.e,  start,  rush  forward  for  a  jump, 

race,  charge,  etc. 

983.  gerriff ;  imperf.  subj. 

984.  tpeg,  as  1.  959. 

985.  Notice  the  coarse  indifiference  of  the  Jäger  in  contrast  to 

the  id^  ^<X\\Xi  es  nidjt  änbern  of  the  Cuirassier. 

987.  cintnal  merely  strengthens  the  assertion  :  '  since  then  it 
just  has  turned  out  that  .   .    .' 

990.  treiben;  1.  6. 

992.  Which  will ptit  a  stop  to  this  business.  Cf.  5djuln)cfcn, 
educational  matters  ;  Das  geletjrte  IDefett,  the  world 
of  letters  (everything  and  everybody  connected  with 
literature) ;  bas  gemeine  IDcfen,  public  affairs,  etc. 

998.  Aproverbial  expression  meaning  to  cut  shortone's  supplies. 
1000.   See  on  1.  832. 

1002.   (Sepattertn,  'gossip';   see  on  1.  644.     With  'gossip' 
cf  Ital.  co7nare=^(Xi\[Z  and  also  plaubertafd^e. 

1006.  53  r  Üb  er,  mates  ;  cf.  1.  105. 

1007.  bas,  1.  52. 

Seife nfteber,  soapboiler ;  as  (Serattcr  Sd^neiber  \xxi\i 
f^anbfdjut^tnac^er,  1.  659.  Possibly  Schiller  may 
have  had  in  mind   Goethe's  Seifenfteber  {Egmont), 
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who  is  at  first  of  a  pacific  nature,  though  he  after- 

wards  loses  his  temper  and  commits  an  assault. 
1009.   2tttfcf^Ia9,  design,  plot ;  i.e.  the  attempt  to  weaken  tlie 

army  by  sending  the  escort.      See  on  1.  692. 
loio.    What !      We" II  just  {siinply)  not  go ! 
1016.   q^\xi  \o.q,ZX\.  \\iX  =  \it\[t\\\yyt,  anszver  for.     (5utfa(}er  = 

surety  ;  (SutfagUTt^  =  security  (for  loans,  etc.) 
1018.   See  on  1.  37, 

lüallonen;  see  on  11.  662,  (i']^. 


1020. 

£ombarb  .  . 

I02I. 

See  on  1.  121. 

1024. 

See  on  1.  45. 

1025. 

See  on  1.  675. 

1027. 

See  on  1.  45. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Tyrolese  to  their 
Austrian  £anbesI)CrreTt,  the  Habsburg  Emperors, 
by  whom  they  were  more  than  once  disgracefuUy 
abandoned,  is  well  illustrated  by  their  struggles  against 
France  and  Bavaria  under  the  ill-fated  hero,  Andreas 
Hofer  (1 810). 
1029.   <Z\xi  prometnorta,  a  memorial  or  Statement. 

1034.  Deüotton;  1.  347. 

1035.  Max  Piccolomini,  son  of  Octavio  ;  a  fictitious  character. 

1036.  üerfte'I^t  fid?    auf    .   ,   .,  knows  how  to  manage.       (£r 

t)crftcl]t  ftd^  auf  bte  (Särtncrci,  etc.  =is  skilled  in,  is 
an  adept  at. 

1038.  A  metaphor  from  Srettfpicl  (draughts).     The  pieces  at 

draughts  and  chess,  originally  stones,  are  still  called 
Steine.  €tnen  Stein  im  Brette  l^abcn  =  to  have  a 
piece  in  good  position  ;  hence  to  have  influence. 

1039.  With  his  imperial  and  royal  Majesty.     The  article  would 

naturally  be  repeated  if  König  referred  {as  some  say) 
to  the  King  of  Hungary,  Ferdinand's  son.  The 
expression  faiferlid?  unb  !öniglid^  (!.  ?.)  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  present  German  Emperor  as  King 
of  Prussia,  and  the  (so-called)  Austrian  Emperor  as 
King  of  Hungary.  Ferdinand  was  Archduke  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Bohemia. 

1040.  ein  [dalagen,  to  grasp  or  shake  hands  {on  a  bargain). 

In  Tod,  i.  2,  we  find  that  the  soldiers  had  sent  in  the 
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document  on  their  own  account.      Max  Piccolomini  is 

not  mentioned. 
1044.   (3 nahen  is  a  plural.      When  used  in  direct  address  this 

fact  is  neglected,  <£m.  (Snaben  =  (Euer  (Snaben» 
1046.   (Sute  t)errtdjtung,  lit.   'good  accomplishment,'  i.e. 

success  to  yoiir ! 

1048.  geben,  i.e.  pay. 

1049,  See  on  1.  675. 

105 1.  The  following  Heiterlteb,  sung  in  his  day  by  Theodor 

Körner  and  £ü^0U}5  tPtlbc  3agb  (1.  212),  is  still  one 
of  the  most  populär  of  German  soldier-songs.  Düntzer 
describes  it  well :  Das  einen  etoas  ^öl^ern  Con 
anfd^Iagenbe  5d?Iu§Iieb  mit  Ct^or  tft  gletdjfam  bte 
poefie  bes  gemeinen  Solbatenlebens,  bas  bem  I^er3' 
^aften  ITtuttie  unb  ber  frifd^en  3ugenblufl  pertraut, 
unbefümmert  um  bas  Sc^tcffal,  h<x5  xd'vc  ntd^t  ent' 
gelten  fönnen. 

1052.  gesogen;  1.  387. 

1054.   gcmogen,  zveighcd ;  i.e.  put  to  the  test. 

1067.  2ingft,  plur.  2Iengfte,  fel^Ierl^aft  2Iengften  (Weigand). 

Cf.  IKein  VOtxh  uno  Kinber  in  2iengflen  (acc.)  3U 

ftÜr3Cn  (Goethe).       Perhaps   through  confusion  with 

bas  2Iengften  (ftdj  ängften). 
1070.  (Ertfft's  =  tr)enn  es  ^(xs  Sdjicffal)  \\n  I^eute  ntc^t 

trifft. 

1076.  erftreben;  see  on  1.  454,  and  cf.  crl^eben  below. 

1077.  ^röner;     see    on    1.    238.       Schiller    originally   wrote 

pi^ilifter. 
io%Z.  yXi\nm\oVb,  gnerdon  oflove.  Solb,  1.  353.  XHinne, 
originally  =  thought  or  longing  remembrance  (of  a 
beloved  Y>^rson),.  desideritwi :  hence  'love.'  Hence 
IlTinnefinger  (the  German  troubadours),  tltiuna, 
inignon. 

1091.  fd^ter  qualifies  the  3er;  ahnost pines  to  death. 

1092.  Addressed  to  the  girl :  Ia§  \\[n  Qitn  (Seliebten)  f af^reu  I 
1096.   Seine  Hutj';  as  in  Gretchen's  lovely  song — 

meine  Hufj'  i^  bin, 
mein  ^er3  iji  fdiioer.  .  .  . 

[Faust,  i.  14.) 
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1099.  frtfc^;  1.  390- 

l^apipe  (a  form  of  Habc)  =  ctn  vahcn\diwax^c5  pfcrb; 
charger. 

iioo.   gelüftet,  lit.  *aired,'  i.e.  exposed,  bared. 
1103.  einfe^en  =  /^  stake;  cf.  um's  %zht\\  fptcicn,  1.  913. 
gum  pfanbe  einfc^en^perfc^en,  to  pawn. 

For  one  of  the  last  Performances  of  the  Zo^^r  during  Schiller's 
life  he  added  the  following  (of  which  there  are  various  ver- 
sions)  : — 

2luf  "bzs,  Degens  Spt^e  btc  lüelt  je^t  Hegt 
Drum  frofj,  toer  ben  Degen  jetjt  führet ! 
)X\C(>  bleibet  nur  tracfer  3ufammengefägt, 

ycii  3n?tnget  bas  (Slücf  unb  regieret. 
<£s  f^öt  fp>"c  Krone  fo  fe^l,  fo  fjod?. 
Der  mutbigc  Springet  erreirfjt  fte  bodj. 


THE  END 
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